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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS the volume of Anecdotes lately 
publiſhed by the Author, has been ho- 

noured with the approbation of the 59 
judges, he begs leave to lay before the 
Public a x Ew Selection of a ſimilar na- 
ture, which he flatters himſelf will be 


| equally inſtructive and entertaining. 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF AN EARL 
OF PORTLAND. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. | 


Wurm the Earl of Portland was lord trea- 


ſurer of England, in the year 1634, he had, like 
other great ſtateſmen, a crowd of ſuitors. Among 


others, was a Mr. Cæſar, maſter of the rolls, who 
B had 
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nad been ſoliciting the place of one of the fix clerks 
in chancery for his ſon ; but was diſappointed in 
his expectations. The Lord Treaſurer, although 
he had promiſed it to Mr. Cæſar, gave it to Mr. 
Keene ; but promiſed to-urge his Majeſty in fa- 
vour of Mr. Cæſar the next vacancy that hap- 
pened. The Treaſurer was as negligent as for- 
merly ; when Lord Tillibarne eagerly ſolicited for 
Mr. Cæſar, and was promiſed. Tired with uſe- 
leſs application, he deſired the Treaſurer to declare 
his intentions. He anſwered his intentions were 
for Mr. Cæſar; but, that he might not forget in 
future, he deſired a token of remembrance ; which 
the other readily complied with, and wrote on a 
paper, Remember Ceſar! —In the hurry of the 
Earl's buſineſs, even this was forgot. 

Some time after, while he was looking over ſome 


looſe papers, he obſerved one having written on it, 


« Remember Czſar !” The former circumſtance 
had eſcaped his recol'eftion. Being alarmed there- 
fore, he ſummoned his friends, to have their opi- 
nion upon it, who all agreed that an attempt on 
his life was in agitation, and deſired him to uſe 
every precaution.—In conſequence of which, his 
houſe was barricaded, guards were placed around, 
and all had the appearance of danger and appre- 
henſion; when Lord Tillibarne waited upon him 
again, but could not gain admittance, till he in- 

informed 


SOS 


formed one of the Treaſurer's friends of the cicr- 
cumſtance of the note. This brought the whole 
to the Earl's recollection, and he complied with 
Lord Tillibarne's requeſt ; - Ar, Czfar's fon be- 
ing appointed one of the fix clerks. 


ANECDOTE or QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


IN A LETTER.TO DOCTOR HEATON, BISHOP OF 
ELV. 


PROUD PRELATE, 


] UNDERSTAND you are backward in com- 
plying with your agreement; but I would have 
you to know, that I who made you what you are, 
can wnmake you ; and if you do not forthwith fulfil 
your engagement, as ſure as I am Queen of Eng- 
land, I will immediately wnfrork you. 
Towrs, | 
As you demean yourſelf, 
ELIZABETH. 
Heaton, it ſeems, had promiſed the Queen 


to exchange part of the lands belonging to the ſee 
B 2 for 
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for an equivalent; and he did io, but it was in 
ITT IR anne. 


—— —  — 
A BON MOT. 
> DRYDEN'S tranſlation of Virgil being com- 
mended by a right-reverend biſhop in the pre- 
ſence of a very witty earl—* The original is, in- 


deed, excellent,” ſaid his lordſhip; © but every 
thing ſuffers by a tranſſat ion except a biſhop.” 


ANECDOTE OF A ROMAN SENATOR. 


Ward Veſpaſian commanded a ſenator to 
give his voice againſt the intereſt of his country, 
and threatened him with immediate death if he 
ſpoke on the other ſide, the Roman, conſcious that 
the attempt to ſerve a people was in his power, 
though the event was ever ſo uncertain, anſwered 
with a ſmile Did I ever tell you that 1 was im- 
mortal? — My virtue is in my owndiſpoſal, my life 
in yours ; do you what you will, [ſhall do what I 

ought: and if I fall in * ſervice of my country, 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall have more triumph in my death, than you 
in all your laurels.” 


ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 


| Ar the rehearſal of one of M. de Voltaire's 
tragedies, Mr. Cramer, bookſeller at Geneva, 


and Voltaire's publiſher, was finiſhing his part, 
which was to end with ſome dying ſentences ; 
when Voltaire, all deſpotie over thoſe he x1ought 
dependants, cried out aloud, „Cramer, you lived 
like a prince for the four preceding acts, but at 
the fifth you die like a bookſeller.” Dr. Tron- 
chin, the Boerhaave of the age, being preſent, 
could not help in kindneſs interfering: © Can you 
ever expect, my dear fir,” faid ke, © that gentle- 
men will be at the expence of dreſſes, and the fa- 
tigue of getting ſuch long parts, if you thus conti- 
nue to upbraid them? On the contrary, 1 think 
they all deſerve the greateſt encouragement at 
your hands; and with regard to my friend Cra- 
mer, I declare, that as far as I am a judge, he 
dies with the ſame dignity that he lived.” — V cl- 
taire, who deteſted advice, or being informed by 
an inferior (for an author was, in his eye, beyond 


even an Aſculapius, were he living), made this 
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cool reply: * Pr'ythee, Doctor, when you have 
got kings to kill, kill them your own way: let 
me kill mine as I pleaſe.” 


ANECDOTE OF CLEOMENES. 


CLEoOMENESs, king of Sparta, when labour- 
ing under misfortunes, was adviſed to kill himſelf 
dy one of his attendants, who ſet off the propoſal . 
with that ſpecious colouring, which the imbecil- 
ity of an oppreſſed mind is apt to miſtake for ar- 
gument, © Thinkeſt thou, wicked man,” re- 
plied Cleomenes, © to ſhew thy fortitude by ruſh- 
ing upon death, a reſuge always eaſily to be had, 
and which every man has open to hiniſelf? Better 
men than we are, either by the fortune of arms, 
or overpowered by numbers, have left the field of 
battle to their enemies. But the man, who gives 
up the conteſt, in order to avoid pain and cala- 
mity, or from a laviſh regard to the praiſe or cen- 
ſures of men, is overcome by his own cowardice. 
If we are to ſeek for death. that death ought to be 
in action, not in the deſerting of action. It argues 
baſeneſs to live or to die for ourſelves. By adopt- 
ing your expedient, all that we can gain is, to 
get rid of our preſent difficulties, without either 
glory 
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glory to ourſelves, or benefit to our country. In 
hopes then that we ſhall ſome time or other be of 
ſervice to our country, both you and I are bound 


to preſerve our lives.” 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE OF A NEGRO. 


RELATED BY A GENTLEMAN FROM THE WEST 
INDIES, A. D. 1775. 8 


Quast was brought up in the family with his 
maſter, as his play-fellow from his childhood. 
Being a lad of good parts, he roſe to be driver, or 
black overſeer, under his maſter, when the planta« 
tion fell to him by ſucceſſion. He retained for his 
maſter the tenderneſs that he had felt in childhood 
for his play- mate; and the reſpect, with which 
the relation of maſter infpired him, was ſoſt- 
ened by the affection, which the remembrance of 
their boyiſh intimacy kept alive in his breaſt. He 
had no ſeparate intereſt of his own, and in his 
maſter's abſence redoubled his diligence, that his 
affairs might receive no injury from it. In ſhort, 
there was the moſt delicate, yet moſt ſtrong, and 
ſeemingly indiſſoluble tie, that could bind maſter 
and ſlave together. | 
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Though the maſter had judgment to know 
when he was well ſerved, and policy to reward 
good behaviour, he was inexorable when 2 fault 
was committed; and when there was but an ap- 
parent cauſe of ſuſpicion, he was too apt to let 
prejudice uſurp the place of proof, Quaſhi could 
not exculpate himſelf to his ſatisfaction for ſome- 
thing done contrary to the diſcipline of the plan- 
tation, and was threatened with the ignominious 
puniſhment of the cart-whip; and he knew his 
wafter too well to doubt the performance of his 
A negro, who has grown up to manhood, with- 

out undergoing a folemn cart-whipping, takes - 
pride in what he calls the ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, 
"as having no marks of the whip; and he would 
be at more pains, and uſe more diligence to eſcape 
ſuch cart-whippinz, than many of our lower fort 
would uſe to ſhun the gallows. It is not uncom- 
mon for a ſober good negro to ſtab himſelf mor- 
tally, becaufe ſome boy overſeer has flogged him 
for what he reckoned a trifle, or for his caprice, 
or threatened him with a flogging, when he 
thought he did not deſerve it. Quaſhi dreaded this 
mortal wound to his honour, and ſlipt away un- 


— — 
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noticed, with a view to avoid it. 


It is uſual for ſlaves, who expect to be puniſhed 
for their own fault, or their maſter's caprice, to go 


to 
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to ſome friend of their maſter, and beg him to 


take them home, and mediate for them. This is 
found to be fo uſeful, that humane maſters are 


glad of the pretence of ſuch mediation, and will 


ſecretly procure it, to avoid the neceflity of puniſh- 
ing for trifles. By this method, an appearance of 
authority and diſcipline is kept up, without the 
everity of it. 

Quaſhi therefore withdrew, refolving to eber 
himſelf, and fave the gloſſy honours of his ſkin, 
under favour of this cuſtom, till he had an oppor- 
tunity of applying to an advocate. He lurked 
among his maſter's negro huts, and his fellow 
ſlaves had too much honour, and too great a re- 
gard for him, to betray to their maſter the place of 
his retreat. Indeed, it is hardly poſüble in any 
caſe, to get one ſlave to inform againſt another 
ſomuch more honour have they than ns 


of low condition. 
The following day a feaſt was kept, on account 


of his maſter's nephew then coming of age; amidſt 


the good humour of which, Quaſhi hoped to ſue- 
ceed in his application. But before he could exe - 


cute his deſign, perhaps juſt as he was ſetting out 


to go and ſolicit this mediation, his maſter, while 
walking about his fields, fell in with him. Quaſhi, 
on diſcovering him, ran off, aad the maſter, who 
wa a robuſt man, purſued him. A ſtone or clod 
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tripped Quaſhi up, juſt as the other reached out 
his hand to ſeize him. They fell together, and 
wreſtled for the maſtery ; for Quaſhi alſo was a 
ſtout man, and the elevation of his mind added 
vigour to his arm. 

At laſt, after a ſevere ſtruggle, in which each 
had been ſeveral times uppermoſt, Quaſhi got 
firmly ſeated on his maſter's breaſt, now panting 

and out of breath, and with his weight, his thighs, | 
and one hand, ſecured him motionleſs. He then 
drew out a ſharp knife, and while the other lay in 
dreadful expeQation, helpleſs, and ſhrinking into 
himſelf, he thus addreſſed him: ( Maſter, I was 
bred up with you from a child; I was your play- 
mate when a boy; I have loved you as myſelf; 
your intereſt has been my ſtudy ; I am innocent 
of the cauſe of your ſuſpicion ; had I been guilty, 
4 my attachment to you might have pleaded ſor me. 
Yet you have condemned me to a puniſhment, of 
which I muſt ever have borne the diſgraceful 
| | marks. Thus only can I avoid them.” Having 
. thus ſpoke, he drew the knife with all his ſtrength 
acroſs his own thoat, and fell down dead without 
1 a groan on his maſter, bathipg him in his blood. 
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BON MOT OF DES CARTES. 


Des carTEs, when at table, was eager to 
partake of all the choiceſt diſhes which appeared. 
One day, a nobleman remarkable for his igno- 
* being in the company, and deſuous, as he 

ſuppoſed, to rally Des Cartes for acting in a man- 
ner which he judged incompatible with his cha- 
racter; I always,” ſaid he, « conſidered you 
philoſophers as men oi remarkable temperance, 
who treated the gratification of the appetites and 
paſſions as a matter unworthy of notice..“ Hold 
your peace, friend, replied Des Cartes; © in 
juſtice to the almighty wiſdom of God, we are not 
to ſuppoſe he made good things only for dunces.” 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCH 
MAGISTRATE. 


Lwis XIV. having made his public entrance 
into the city of Lyons, was harangued by one of- 
the principal magiſtrates, ho paſſed for a man of 
ſenſe, But as it was the firſt time he had appeared 
in the royal preſence, his ſenſe was inſufficient toex- 
empt him from that ſpecies of auk ward embarraſſ- 


ment, which is generally experienced on ſimilar 
B 6 occalions, 
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occaſions. Though he had paſſed all the preced- 
"ing night in ſtudying his ſpeech, when he ap- 
proached the king, he found himſelf unable to 
utter a ſyllable. Having at length, however, re- 
covered from his fears, he began his harangue, 
and ſaid many good things, to which his ſovereign 
liſtened with pleaſure ; but before he had got half 
through, an aſs, which ftood near the place, ſet up 
a braying, and in ſhort made ſuch a roiſe, that 
the king, not being able to hear the orator, ex- 
claimed aloud, « Make that afs hold his tongue! 
The attention of the magiſtrate having been too 
much engroſſed by his own eloquence to take the 
ſmalleſt notice of the aſs, he concluded that him 
ſelf was the object of thoſe orders which he had 
juſt heard the king deliver in ſo peremptory a tone. 
This idea made him ſtop ſhort; and, after ſome mi- 
nutes, he ſtammered out, © I was thoroughly ſen- 
fible, fire, of my incapacity to harangue your ma- 
jeſty, and it was with extreme reluctance I under- 
took the taſk.” The king could not refrain 
from laughter at his ridiculous miſtake ; and his 
majeſty's mirth increaſing the confuſion of the 
orator, all entreatics to prevail on him to reſume 
his ſpeech proved fruitleſs. He ruſhed into the 
thickeſt of the crowd, and having reached his own 
houſe, ſhut himſelf up in his apartment, incon- 
ſolable 


1 


ſolable at having rendered himſelf an wo of ri- 
dicule tothe whole town. 


ANECDOTE OF SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


ABOUT the year 1726, Sir Richard Steele made 
a journey to Scotland, with ſeveral gentlemen of 
diſtinction in company. Oa their way, when near 
Annan, they obſerved a flock of ſheep, and, at a 
little diſtance, their keeper ſtretched on the ground, 
with a book in his hand. Prompted by his uſual 
deſire of prying into human nature in every cha- 
racer, Sir Richard propoſed to his companions a 
little converſation with the ſhepherd ; on which 
they all rode up to him, and the knight imme- 
diately enquired of him the name nf the book 
in his hand. The ſhepherd putting it into his 
hand, told him the title of it. “Pray, what do you 
learn from this book?” continued Sir Richard. «TI 
learn from it the way to heaven, replied the other. 
« Very well,” added the knight, we are fellow 
travellers, bound to the ſame place, and it will be 
very obliging if you will ſhew us the way thither. 
With all my heart,” continued the countryman, 
«if you will attend me to an eminence juſt at 
hand.“ To this propoſal Sir Richard and his com- 

panions 
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panions readily aſſented, and followed their guide 
to a riſing ground, from whence they had a view 
of an antique tower, a few miles diſtant. The ſhep- 
herd then turning to Sir Richard, © You ſee, fir,” 
ſaid he, yonder tower; the way to heaven lies 
ſtraight by it, and is the only ſafe and certain way 
to future happineſs.” Amazed at the clowniſh od- 
dity of the direction, Sir Richard aſked him, how 
that tower was called? To which the ſhepherd re- 
plied, «Sir, the name of it is the Tower of Re- 
pentance.” | 

This famous tower, as tradition reports, obtain- 
ed its name from the ſuperſtitious devotion of a 
diſtant anceſtor of a gentleman in the neighbour- - 
hood, who having committed ſome crime above 
the rate of ordinary penance, was directed by his 
ghoſtly father to expiate the guilt of it by erecting 
this edifice to the memory of one of the faints, and 
from this incident the building has ever fince been 
denominated the Lower of Repentance. 


— 


A LUDICROUS ANECDOTE. 


THE late Mr. Hall, author of the Crazy Tales, 
notwithſtanding all his wit and humour, was often 
oppreſſed with very unpleaſant hypochondriac af- 

ſections. In one of theſe fits, at Skelton Caſtle 
ye in 


5 

in Yorkſhire, he kept his chamber, talked of death 
and the eaſt winds in ſynonimous terms, and could 
not be perſuaded by his friends to mount his horſe, 
and diſſipate his blue demons by air and exerciſe, 
Mr. Sterne, who was at this time one of his viſi- 
| tants, finding that no reaſons could prevail againft 
the fancies of his friend, bribed an active boy to 
ſcale the turret of the caſtle, turn the weather- 
cock due weſt, and faſten it with a cord to that 
point. Mr. Hall roſe from his bed as uſual, op- 
preſſed and unhappy, when caſting his eyes through 
a bow-window to the turret, and ſeeing the wind 
due weſt, he immediately joined his company at 
breakfaſt, ordered his horſe to be ſaddled, and en- 
livened the morning's ride with his facctious hu- 
mour, execrating eaſterly winds, and launching forth 
in praiſe of weſtern breezes. This continued for 
three or four days, till, unfortunately, the cord 
breaking which faſtened the weather-cock, it re- 
turned at once to the eaſterly poſition, and Mr. 
Hall retreated to his chamber, without having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the trick, which his couſin Shandy 
had played upon him, 
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A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 


A YOUNG Swiſs recruit, when his regimentals 
were making, had procured a round iron plate, 
berdered with ſmall holes, which he defired the 
taylor to faſten on the inſide of his coat, above his 
leſt breaſt, to prevent his being ſhot through the 
heart. The taylor, being a humorous fellow, 
faſtened it in the ſeat of his breeches. The clothes 
being ſcarce on his back, when he was ordered to 
march into the ficld; he had no opportunity to get 
this aukward miſtake rectified, before he found 
himſelf engaged in battle. Being obliged to fize 
before the enemy, on endeavouring to get over a 
thorn hedge in his way, he unfortunately ſtuck 
faſt till he was overtaken by a fue, who, on his 
coming up, gave him a thruſt in the breech with 
his bayonet. The deſign, it is evident, was not 

friendly ; but it luckily hit on the iron plate, and 
puſhed the young ſoldier clear out of the hedge, — 

'T his favourable circumſtance made the Swiſs ho- 

neſtly confeſs, that the taylor had more ſenſe than 

himſelf, and knew better where his heart lay. 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ALGERINE 
CAPTAIN. 


Dog the bombardment of Algiers by the 
Marquis du Queſne, the inhabitants carried their 
cruelty to ſuch a pitch, as to tie the French pri- 
ſoners alive to the mouth of their cannon. A 
French officer named Choiſeul, and friend to an 
Algerine captain, was bound to the mouth of the 
cannon, when the captain, being preſent, ſoon re- 
cogniſed him. He inſtantly folicited his friend's 
pardon ; but not being able to obtain it, he darted 
upon the executioners, and three times reſcued 
Choiſeul. At length, finding all his efforts uſeleſs, 


he faſtened himſelf to the mouth of the ſame can- 


non—entangled himſelf in Choiſeul's chains 
tenderly and cloſely embraced him—and addreſſed 


the cannonier in theſe words :—* Fire; for, as 1 


cannot ſave my friend and benefactor, I will die 
with him,” The Dey, who witneſſed this ſhock- 
ing ſight, paſſed many eulogiums upon the gene- 
roſity of his ſubject, and exempted Choiſeul from 
death, | 
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ANECDOTE OF A SPANISH DUKE. 


A YOUNG nobleman, whoſe father was duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the firſt duke of Caſtile, and 
maſter of the horſe to his Spaniſh majeſty, being 
diſpleaſed that an officer of the revenue ſhould 
preſume to ſearch his equipage at the entrance of 
Madrid, gave him fome coarſe language; to 
which, either not knowing, or nat regarding his 
quality, the fellow anſwered with all the inſolence 
of a man in oiice. This provoked the young 
lord to ſuch a degree that he ſhot him through 
the head. For this high offeace, Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, the prime miniſter, cauſed him to be 
cloſely confined. The Cardinal then diſpatched 
an expreſs to Barcelona, with an account of what 
had happened, to the king (Philip V.), as being 
unwilling to run any hazard of offending the 
grandees, by taking the uſual ſteps in ſo delicate an 
affair. As ſoon as Philip had received and read 
the Cardinal's letter, he called the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia into his cloſet. © There is a young 
man,” faid he, “the ſon of a perſon of quality, 
who has killed an officer of the revenue for doing 
his duty, and while he was doing it: I defire you 
will give me your opinion how he ought to be 
puniſhed for this offence? The Duke, after a 
little conſideration, made anſwer, that the offence 

| was 
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was of a very high nature; that the young man, let 
him be whoſe ſon he would, ought to be confined 
for life in a priſon ; and his father obliged to pro- 
vide for the widow of the deceaſed, and for all his 
family.——*< You have ſpoken,” returned Philip, 
« upon this occaſion like a king, and therefore 1 
muſt ſpeak to you as a father. "The criminal is 
your ſon! Send him to one of your own caſtles, 
and keep him there, till he is made thoroughly 
ſenſible of his crime. With reſpect to the widow 
and family of the deceaſed, I cannot diſpenſe with 
that part of your judgment, and I am perſuaded 
you will make no difficulty to aſſign them a hand- 
ſome maintenance.” — The duke threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, to thank him for this act of ele- 
mency; and, during the enſuing conteſt for the 
throne, he ever remained attached to his majeſty 
with the moſt heroic fidelity. The people of 
Spain, moreover, regarded this deciſion as an act 
of wiſdom and goodneſs ; which rendered their 
ſovereign a ſecond Solomon. Happier, how- 
ever, is this country, where ſuch diſtinctions of 
rank are not regarded; but where the peer and 
peaſant are alike amenable to the judgment and 
penalties of the law. 
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BONS Mors. 


I, Wurd Dr. Johnſon had delivered the laſt 
ſheet of his folio dictionary, Mr. Millar, his book- 
ſeller, in return, ſent him the following note :— 
«A, Millar's compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnſon, 
and thanks God to find he has quite done with 
him.” To this the doctor immediately returned, 
S. ſohnſon's compliments to Mr. A. Millar, and 
is very glad to find he has the grace to thank hog 
for any thing. 

II. As a late celebrated wit one morning very 
early was walking through one of the ſtreets near 
Groſvenor-ſquare, he was accoſted by a ſhabby- 
looking man, who aſked him the way to Tyburn. 
To- which the gentleman, who was remarkably 
fond of jeſting on every occaſion, replied, «© Why, 
friend, you need only rob the firſt perſon you 


meet, and you'll find the way thither very eaſily.” 


The fellow returned him thanks for his advice, 
and preſenting a piſtol, ordered him to deliver, 
under pain of having his brains blown out, if 
he refuſed. With this ſevere injunction our wit 
was obliged to comply (ſeeing no alternative), to 
his great mortification, as he thereby loſt his jeſt 
and his money at the ſame time. 

III. A perſon being aſked to explain the curſe 
of Scotland, generally ſaid to be the nine of dia- 
| monds 
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monds (the number of jewels in the crown of 
that kingdom), anſwered “The curſe was, that 
they could not add a tenth to them. 

IV. Mr. Mackenzie, who has been ſometimes 
called the Scotch Addiſon, is by profeſſion an 
attorney. Some years ago, he was in company 
with Sir William Howe, in the Highlands, where 
that general had gone, during ſhooting ſeaſon, to 
wage war with the growſe, or moor game. After 
dinner the converſation happened to turn upon 
poiſons, The various effects of different ſpecies 
were mentioned, and, among others, thoſe of ratſ- 
bane and laurel water.—*< We ſay in England,” 
id the general to Mr. M——, © that ratſbane 
will not kill a lawyer. —“ And we ſay in Scot- 
land,” replied the wit, © that ſome generals are in 
no danger from laurel. 

V. A gentleman, well known in the /ztiery 


world, having become poſſeſſed of property, nobody 


knows how, had lately a concert at his houſe, as he 
wiſhes to be thought a man of taſte, though he 
knows nothing of mulic. Looking over one of the 
performers, who had his violin under bis arm, 
« Why don't you play?“ faid he. © Sir,” ſaid the 
muſician, pointing with his bow to the book, 


© here are ſo many bars of 19. K my 
friend ; what do you mean by re/?? I pay you to 


Play, not to 1 
Yi, VI. Lope 
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VI. Lope de Vega, a celebrated poet of Spain, 
addreſſed himſelf in the following bombaſtic terms 
to the famous Spaniſh Armada, which, it was 
| ſuppoſed, was to conquer England. © Go forth 
and burn the world; my ſighs will furniſh your 
fails with a never-failing wind ; and my breaſt 
will ſupply your cannon with inexhauſtible fire. 

VII. A young prince, being on a journey, and 
finding himſelf cold, faid to his preceptor, Give 
me my mantle.” The gentleman anſwered, « My 
lord, great princes, (peaking of their perſons, always 
expreſs themſelves in the plural number; you 
ſhould therefore have faid, give us our mantle.” 
The prince did not fail afterwards to obſerve 
the lefion exactly, and one day ſaid to his pre- 
ceptor, « Qur teeth ache.” 4 Mine, I am ſure,” 
replied he with a ſmile, “ do not ache in the leaſt, 
my lord.” „Then, anſwered the prince, a little 
chagrined at theſe words, I plainly fee, that the 
mantle muſt be ours, but the tooth-ach mine alone.” 


VIII. Voltaire being aſked, if he had any no- 


tion of the ſituation of our ideas, which we have 
totally, forgotten at the time, but ſhall afterwards 
recollet—pauſed, meditated a little, and acknow- 
ledged his ignorance in the ſpirit of a philoſophical 
poet, by repeating, as a very happy alluſion, a paſ- 
ſage in Thomſon's Seaſons :—< Aye, faid he, 
&« where fleep the winds when it is calm?” 
IX, A diſpute 
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IX. A diſpute happening between two officers 
on board a veſſel, whoſe crew were a mixture of 
Iriſh and Engliſh, in the courſe of the conteft, one 
of them aſſerted, that the Engliſh could not an- 
| ſwer a common queſtio: with half that propriety 
natural to the Iriſh. A bet being propoſed, it 
was agreed to try the queſtion immediately. An 
Engliſhman was aſked, what he would take to go 
up aloft blindfold in a hard gale? I would take 
a month's pay, ſaid the fellow. © And what 
would you take, Pat?“ ſaid one of the officers to 
an Iriſhman. © Nothing,” faid the Hibernian, 
« but faſt hold!” 

X. An able critic being aſked his opinion of 
the productions of the celebrated Mr. Sterne, re- 
plied, —« Sterne will be immortal when Rabelais 
and Cervantes are forgot. They drew their cha- 
raters from the particular genius of the times. 
Sterne confined himſelf to nature only.” 

XI. A diſciple of the celebrated Rouſſeau, in- 
veighing one day againſt the liberal arts, was 
anſwered by a gentleman preſent, „that it was 
wholly to the inſtructions he had received from 
them, he owed the force and elegance of his decla- 
mation. 

XII. Dr. King, having invited ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction to dine with him, had, amongſt a 
great variety of diſhes, a fine leg of mutton and 


caper- 
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caper-ſauce. But the Doctor, who was not fond 
of butter, and remarkable for preferring a tren- 
cher to a plate, had ſome of the above-mentioned 
pickles preſerved dry for his uſe ; which as he was 
mincing, he called aloud to. the company to 
obſerve him: I here preſent you, my lords and 
gentlemen,” ſaid he, with a fight that may hence- 
forward ſerve you to talk of as ſomething curious, 
viz. That you'ſaw an archbiſhop of Dublin, at 


fourſcore and ſeven years of age, cut capers upon 


a trencher. 


XIII. A lady, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 


ſoon became conſcious of her charms. Like other 
comely maids, ſhe attired herſelf in gaudy ap- 
pare}, and was conſtantly conſulting her mirror. — 
Her brother, a grave and formal philoſopher, ce- 
lebrated for his erudition, declaimed againſt the 
vanity of the ſex. Have a care, replied Marcia 
with a ſmile, “ leſt the charge be retorted. Hourly 
T take counſel with my mirror, and hourly 4 
hearſe your own compoſitions.” 

XIV. Two gentlemen, lately returning from 
Bath to London, ſtopped at a ſmall inn, after they 
had proceeded about five miles on their journey, 
fearing the wheels of their carriage were near 
catching fire. They aſked the landlord for ſome 
greaſe; but as he had not any, the travellers de- 


fired him to put a candle in each wheel, When 
5 they 
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they were about to drive off, one of them aſked 


the hoſt, if he imagined the candles would prevent 
any accident to the wheels, till they reached 
Devizes, I cannot ſay, truly,” anſwered he 
gravely; * but, ſhould you think them inſufficient, 
after the trial of a dozen miles, or fo, return 
back, and I will put in eur more gratis.“ 

XV. While Sir Walter Raleigh was a ſcholar 
at Oxford, there was a fellow, who, though of a 
cowardly diſpoſition, happened to be a very ex- 
pert archer. Having been groſsly abuſed by an- 
other, he complained of the treatment he had met 
with to Raleigh, and aſked his advice. What 
ſhall 1 do, faid he, © to repair the wrongs which 
I have received? Challenge him,“ replied Sir 
Walter, * at a match of ſhooting.” 

XVI. A failor belonging to à man of war, hav- 
ing been for his good behaviour promoted, from a 
foremaſt man to a boatſwain, was ordered on 
ſhore by his captain, to receive his commiſſion at 
the Admiralty Office. Jack went accordingly; 
and thus humorouſly deſcribed his reception: ««[ 
bore away large,” faid he, “ for the Admiralty 
Office; and, on entering the harbour, I efpied a. 
dozen or two quill-drivers : I hailed them ; —not 
a word ſaid they, © Hollo!”” again ſaid I, Not 
a word ſaid they. „Shiver my topſails, but what 
can this mean ?” ſaid I. Then 1 took a guinea 
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from my pocket, and holding it up to my peeper, 
0 Hollo!” again faid J. Oh! hollo,” returned 
they. © So, ſo, my boys,” cried I, © you are like 
Balaam's aſs, are you? You could not ſpeak, un- 
til you ſaw the angel !” 

XVII. The eldeſt ſon of an old miſer, whoſe 
name was Richard, by his inattention to money 
matters, had incenſed his father to ſuch a degree, 
that all the interceſſion of friends in his favour 
was fruitleſs. The old gentleman was on his 
death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among 
the reſt, gathered round him. I leave my ſecond 
ſon Andrew,” faid the expiring miſer, my whole 
eſtate, and deſire him to be frugal.” Andrew, in a 
ſorrowful tone, as is uſual on theſe occaſions, prayed 
Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy it 
himſelf. « I recommend Simon, my third fon, to 
the care of his elder brother, and leave him beſides 
four thouſand pounds.” Ah! father,” cried Si- 
mon (in great affliction, to be ſure), may Heaven 
give you life and health to enjoy it yourſelf!” At 
laſt, turning to poor Dick, *As for you, you have 
always been a ſad dog; you'll never come to good; 
you'll never be rich; I'll leave you a ſhilling, to 
buy a halter.” «Ah! father!“ replied Dick, with- 
out any emotion, © may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourſelf !” 
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XVIII. A perſon reading a paragraph in the 
papers, that a large piece of land had been waſhed 
away by an inundation in Poland, but that the 
account wanted confirmation; a gentleman ob- 
ſerved, even admitting it was true, one might 
ſafely fay there was no ground for the report. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WESLEY. 


Is one of Mr. Weſley's early publications, he 
in the ſtrongeſt language diſavows all pecuniary 
motives ; and calls on poſterity to vindicate his 
diſintereſtedneſs, in one of the boldeſt apoſtrophes 
I ever read. Money muſt needs paſs through 
my hands,” ſays be, © but it ſhall not reſt there. 
None of it ſhall be. found in my tents, when it 
ſhall pleaſe the Supreme Being to call me hence. 
And hear ye this, all ye who have diſcovered the 
treaſures which I am toleave behind me; If I 
leave behind me ten pounds {-bove my debts, 
and the little arrears of my fellowſhip), do you and 
all mankind bear witneſs againſt me, that I lived 
and died a chief and a robber.” 
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ANECDOTE OF A PAGE. 


IN 1565, the rebels beſieged the palace belong- 
ing to the Emperor of Japan. They ſet it on 
fire, and obliged the Emperor and his retinue to 
ſeek their ſafety in flight. The rebels purſued and 
overtook them. They fought: but the Emperor 
was defeated ; and the few people that defended 
him being flain, he was at laſt mortally wounded, 
and died upon the bodies of his faithful ſubjects. 
Of theſe unfortunate men, one fingle lad till re- 
mained. This was 2 page, only fourteen years 
old, who ſtill continued to fight deſperately againſt 
the enemy, of whom he killed a great number. 

The rebels, ftruck with his courage, ſurrounded 
him, left off fighting, laid down their arms, and of- 
fered him his life and liberty. «© No, no, "exclaimed 
the page; as I have not been able to revenge 
my maſter's death, I ought to follow him. My 
life would be a diſgrace to me, thinking I was in- 
debted to a ſet of aſſaſſins. As he finiſhed theſe 
words, he ſtabbed himſelf, and expired on the 
body of his maſter. 
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ANECDOTE Or A SAILOR, 
' RELATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MAN OF 
FEELING, A. p. 1788. 


A FEW wecks ago, as I was walking along one 
of the back ſtreets of this city on a rainy morning, 
I was very much ſtruck with the melancholy figure 
of a blind man, who was endeavouring to excite 
charity by ballad-ſinging. Miſery could not have 
found, among the numbers of diſtreſſed mortals, a 
form more ſuited to her nature, Whilſt I was 
contemplating the wretchedneſs of the object, and 
comparing it with the ſtrain which neceſſity com- 
pelled him to chant, a ſailor, who came whiſtling 
along the ſtreet, with a ſtick under his arm, ſtopped 
and purchaſed a ballad from him. © God preſerve 
you !” cried the blind man, . for I have not taſted 
bread this bleſſed day; - hen the ſailor, looking 
round him for a moment, ſorung up four ſteps 
into a baker's ſhop near which he ſtood, and, re- 
turning immediately, thruſt a ſmall leaf quietly 
into the poor man's hand, and went off whiſtling 
as he came. | 8 

I was fo affected with this ſingular act of gene- 
roſity, that I called the honeſt ſeaman back to me. 
Taking the ſilver I had about me, which I think 
was no more than four ſhillings—< Thy nobleneſs 
C3 of 
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of ſoul,” ſaid I, „and the goodneſs of thy heart, 
my lad, which I have ſeen fo bright an inſtance 
of, make me ſorry that I cannot reward thee as 
thou doſt deſerve. I muſt, however, beg your ac- 
ceptance of this trifle, as a ſmall teſtimony how 
much I admire thy generous nature. God 
bleſs your noble honour ?”* ſaid the ſailor, © and 
thank you; but we will divide the prize- money 
faicly.” Stepping back therefore to the blind 
man, he gave him half of it ; and, clapping him 
upon the ſhoulder at the ſane time, added, Here 
are two ſhillings for thee, my blind Cupid, for 
which you are not obliged to me, but to a noble 
gentleman who ſtands within five yards of you; fo 
get into harbour, and make yourſelf worm, and 
keep your hum rum for fairer weather. 


ANECDOTE OF SWIFT AND ADDI- 
SON. 


ONE evening, during a t#/te-a-tfte converſa- 
tion between Addiſon and Swift, the various cha- 
racers in Scripture were canvaſſed, and their me- 
rits and demerits were fully diſcuſſed. Swift's fa- 


vourite, however, was Jeſeph, while Addiſon con- 
; tended 
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tended ſtrongly for the amiable Jonathan, The diſ- 
pute laſted ſome time; when the author of Cato 
obſerved, © that it was very fortunate they were 
alone, as the character which he had been praifing 
ſo warm'y wes the name-ſate of Swift, while 
the other, of which Swift had been ſo laviſh in his 
commendations, was the nameſake of Addiſon. 


ANECDOTE OF KING - PEPIN. 


KinG PEPIN of France, who flouriſhed in 
the year 750, was ſurnamed the Short, from his 
low ſtature, which ſome courtiers uſed to make 
a ſubject of ridicule. Theſe freedoms reaching 
his ears, he determined to eſtabliſh his authority 
by ſome extraordinary feat; and an opportunity 
ſoon preſented itſelf. In an entertainment which 
he gave of a fight between a bull and a lion, the 
latter had got his antagoniſt under z when Pepin, 
turning towards his nobility, ſaid, « Which of 
you will dare to go, and part or kill theſe furious 
beaſts?” The bare propoſal ſet them a-ſhudder- 
ing; nobody made anſwer. © Then I'll be the 
man,” replied the monarch. Upon which, draw- 
ing his ſabre, he leapt down into the arena, made 
up to the lion, killed him—and, without delay, 
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diſcharged ſuch a ſtroke on the bull, as left his 
head hanging by the upper part of his neck. 
The courtiers were equally amazed at ſuch cou- 
rage and ſtrength ; and the king, with an heroic 
loſtineſs, faid to them, David was a little man; 
yet he laid low the inſolent giant who had dared 
to deſpiſe him. 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHN- 
| SON. ; 
« x 

LEr me not forget here, ſays Mr. Boſwell, 
© a curious anecdote, as related to me by Mr. 
Bearclerk, which I ſhall endeavour to exhibit as 
well as I can in that gentleman's lively manner; 
and in juſtice to him it is proper to add, that Dr, 
Johnſon told me, I might rely both on the correct- | 
neſs of his memory, and the fidelity of his narra- 
tive, 

« When Madame de Boufflers was firſt in Eng- 
land,” ſaid Beauclerk, ſhe was defirous to ſee 
Jobnſon. I accordingly went with her to his 
chambers in the Temple, where ſhe was enter- 
tained with his converſation for ſome time. When 
our viſit was over, ſhe and I heard a noiſe like 
thunder. This was occaſioned by Johnſon, who 
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quality ; and eager to ſhew himſelf a man of gal- 
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it ſeems, upon a little recollection, had taken it 


into his head that he ought to have .done the ho- 
nours of his literary reſidence to a foreign lady of 


lantry, was hurrying down the ſtair-caſe in violent 
agitation, He overtook us before we reached 
the Temple-gate ; and bruſhing in between me 
and Madame de Boufflers, ſeized her hand, and 
conducted her to her coach. His dreſs was a ruſty. 
brown morning ſuit, a pair of old ſhoes by way 
of ſlippers, a little ſhrivelled wig fticking on the 
top of his head, and the ſleeves of his ſhirt and 


the knees of his breeches hanging looſe. A con- 


ſiderahle crowd of people gathered round, and 
were not a little ſtruck by this ſingular appear- 
ance,” 


ANECDOTE Or ALONZO iv. KING 
ce! OF PORTUGAL. © © 


Tas 5; 8 at the W | 
gave himſelf up wholly to the pleaſures .of the 
chaſe ; leaving the management of public affairs 
entirely to his favourites. His preſence, however, 
deing at laſt neceſſaty at Liſbon, he entered the 
councit with all the vivacity of the ſportſman; and 
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entertained his nobles with the hiſtory of a whole 
month ſpent in his favourite amuſement. _—— 
When he had done, a nobleman of the firſt diſ- 
tinction roſe, and addreſſed him in the following 
manner. Courts and camps,” ſaid he, were 
allotted for kings, not woods and deſerts. Even 
the affairs of private men ſuffer, when recreation 
is preferred to bufineſs. But when the whims of 
pleaſure engroſs the thoughts of a king, a whole 
nation is conſigned to ruin. We come here for 
other purpoſes than to hear the exploits of the 
chaſe ; exploits which are only intelligible to 
grooms and falconers. If your majeſty will attend 
to the wants, and remove the grievances of your” 
people, you will find them obedient ſubjects; if 
not — The king, ſtarting with rage, interrupted 
him, If not, what?“ —“ If not,” replied the 
nobleman, in a firm tone, they will look for 
another, and a better king.” Alonzo, on this, 
burft out of the room in a violent paſſion. But, 
in a little while, he returned quite calm, and ſpoke 
thus to the nobleman :—* I perceive,” faid he, 
Kthe truth of what you fay. He who will not 
execute the duties of a king, cannot long have 
good ſubjects. Remember, from this day you 
have nothing more to do with Alonzo the ſportſ- 
man, but with Alonzo the king.” 
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ANECDOTE OF A JUDGE. 


A BRICKLAYER' in Flanders, having the mif. 
fortune to fall from a houſe he was repairing, pitch- 
ed exactly on the head of a Spaniard, and killed 
him on the ſpot, without receiving the leaſt injury 
himſelf. The relations of the deceaſed, however, 
mony; refuſing every other recompenſe except lex 
talzonis, The fate of the bricklayer, therefore, 
was ſuſpended by a very lender thread; when the 
judge, exaſperated at the proſecutors obſtinacy, 
addreſſed the acting one as follows :—< Sir, your 
requeſt ſhall be complied with: aſcend you the 
top of the honſe, by which your Kinſman loſt his 
life, and from thence fall with all your force upon 
the culprit, whom I will ſtation below; ſo that 
the pun;Gment may be proportioned to the offence.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
MONTAGUE. 


Tur tate Duke of Montague, who refided in 
St. James's Park, frequently obſerved a middte- 
aged man, in fomething like a military dreſs, of 
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which the lace was much tarniſhed, and the cloth 
worn threadbare. He always appeared at a cer- 
tain hour in the Mall. His countenance was grave 
and ſolemn ; - 4/12 woe e ee 
crowd that was paſſing by him. 

The Duke fingled him out as a fit object for a 
frolic. He began to exerciſe his mirth by enquir- 
ing into his hiſtory. He ſoon learnt that he was a 
reduced officer upon half-pay ; that he had behaved 

with great bravery in the late war ; that he had 
- a wife and ſeveral children, whom he was obliged 
to ſend into Yorkſhire, where they could live 
Cheap; and that he reſerved a ſmall pittance of 
his income to keep himſelf near the metropolis, 
where alone he could hope to obtain a more ad- 
vantageous fituation. 

The Duke took an opportunity, when the Cap- 
tain· was ſitting alone upon one of the benches, 
buried in ſpeculation, to ſend his ſervant to him 
with compliments and an invitation to dinner the 
next day. Tbe Duke placed himſelf at a con- 
venient diſtance, ſaw his meſſenger approach with- 
out being perceived, and begin to ſpeak without 
being heard. He ſaw his intended gueſt ſtart at 
the meſſage, and queſtion its authenticity. The 
Captain was at length perſuaded of its reality, 
though very much ſurpriſed at its ſingularity.— 
He returned thanks for the honour intended him, 

and 
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and ſaid he would wait upon his grace at the time 
appointed. 

He came. The Duke received him with great 
civility, took him aſide, and wich an air of ſecrecy 
informed him, that he was induced to give him 
this invitation, at the particular requeſt of a lady 
who had a moſt tender regard for him. The Cap- 
tain was confounded, and ſeemed as if he did not 
know whether to receive it as an affront or com- 
pliment. The Duke aſſured him upon his honour, 
that he had told him nothing but the ſtricteſt 
truth, 

Dinner was announced. The Captain entered 
the room with great curioſity and wonder; which 
was not diminiſhed, when he ſaw at the table his 
own wife and children. The Duke began his fro- 
lic, by ſending for them out of Yorkſhire. The 
wife was as much aſtoniſhed as the huſband; care 
being taken that ſhe ſhould have no opportunity of 
ſending a letter. This ſudden unexpected meets 
ing produced very pleaſing effects. It afforded 
the Duke much ſatisfaction; but it was with dif- 
ficulty he got his gueſts quietly ſeated at table. 

Soon after dinner, word was brought that the 
Duke's ſolicitor attended, He was introduced, 
and pulled out a deed for the Duke to ſign. He 
was deſired to read it, and apologized to the 
company for the interruption. The Captain and 
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his wife were till mc if poſſible, 
when they found the tained a ſettle- 
ment of 2001. per annum upon them and their 
family. The inftrument was executed, and the 
Duke preſented it to the Captain, ſaying, © Sir, 
{ beg your acceptance of this. I affure you it is 
the laſt thing I would have done, could I have laid 
out my money more to my 
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A CIRCUIT BON MOT. 
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the Oxford circuit, and that eminent and face- 
tious counſel Mr. Bearcroft went the ſame circuit. 
Mr. Bearcroft one day, in his uſual droll manner, 
told Vanfittart he thought his name was rather 
too long, and tedious to pronounce : © Suppoſe, 
for ſhortneſs, we agree to call you Yan, and leave 
out fittart.” —© With all my heart,” fays Vanſit- 
tart, if you'll do the ſame—ſtrike off the cveſt, 
and let us call you Bar.” | 
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ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED 
MR. HOGARTA. 


A. FEW months before this ingenious artiſt was 
ſeized with the malady which deprived ſociety of 
oneof its moſtdiſtinguiſhed ornaments, he propoſed 
to his matchleſs pencil the work he has entitled a 
Tail-pie:e. The firſt idea of this is ſaid to have 
been ftarted in company, while the convivial glaſs 
was Circulating round his own table. My next 
undertaking,” ſaid Hogarth, « ſhall be the End of 
all Things. If that is the caſe,” replied one of 
his friends, « your buſineſs will be finiſhed, for 
there will be an end of the painter. There 
will ſo, anſwered Hogarth, ſighing heavily, « and 
therefore the ſooner my work is done the better.“ 
Accordingly he began the next day, and conti- 
nued his deſign with a diligence that ſeemed. to 
indicate an apprehenſion (as the report goes) he 
ſhould not live till he had completed it. 

This, however, he did in the moſt ingenious 
manner, by grouping every thing which could de- 
note the End of all Things :—a broken bottle— 
an old broom worn to the ſtump—the butt end of 
an old firelock—a cracked bell—a bow unftrung 
A cron tumbled in pieces—towers in ruins— 
the ſigu- poſt of a tavern, called the World's End, 

tumbling 
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tumbling the mdon in her wane—the map of the 
globe burning—a gibbet falling, the body gone, 
and the chains which held it dropping down— 
Phoebus and his horſes dead in the clouds—a veſ- 
fel wrecked—Time with his hour-glaſs and ſcythe 
broken—a tobacco pipe in his mouth, the laſt 

whiff of ſmoke going out—a play-book opened, 
with exeunt omnes ſtampt in the corner—an empty 
purſe—and a ſtatute of bankruptcy taken out 
againſt Nature. © So far good,” cried Hogarth ; 
« nothing remains but this,” taking his pencil in a 
ſort of prophetic fury, and daſhing off the ſimili- 
tude of a painter's pallet broken. Finis/” ex- 
claimed Hogarth ; the deed is done—all is 
over.” It is a very remarkable and well-known 
fact, that he never again took the pallet in hand. 
It is a circumſtance leſs known, perhaps, that he 
died about a year after he had finiſhed this extra- 


ANECDOTE OF MONS. DE SARTINE. 


An Iriſh gentleman, who wiſhed to purchaſe an 
eſtate in France, lodged his money in the hands of 
a banker, who took it, as common on the Con- 
tinent, without giving the gentleman a voucher ; 
bur 
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but lodged it in an iron cheſt, and gave the 
gentleman the key. When the contract for the 
purchaſe was made, he called on his banker, to 
receive his caſh; when the latter peremptorily 
denied his having received any ſuch ſum, or 
having any money tranſaction whatever with the 
gentleman. In this dilemma the injured party 
was adviſed to apply to M. de Sartine; and he ac- 
cordingly did ſo, and told him his ſtory. The 
miniſter ſent for the banker, and aſked him if he 
had not received ſuch a ſum. The banker ſteadily 
denied it. & Very well,“ replied M. de Sartine, 
« then ſit down and write a letter which I ſhall 
dictate to you, and you ſhall continue in the room 
with me until the anſwer arrives.” Paper was 
brought, and Sartine dictated, and made him write 
a letter to his wife, to the following effect: My 
dear wife, you muſt immediately ſend to me-the 
ſum which Monſ. left in my hands, and 
which was depoſited originally in the iron cheſt 
in the compting-houſe, but was removed you 
know whither. You muſt ſend it inſtantly, or 
elſe I ſhall be ſent to the Baſtile. I am already in 
the hands of juſtice.” The banker ſtared. © Afon 
Dieu!” ſays he, © muſt I ſend this letter to my 
wiſe? ”——< You muſt,” ſays the miniſter. I 
dare ſay, if you are guilty of the robbery, your 
wife, who is remarkable for her ingenuity, was 
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privy to it, and the will obey your commands. If 
der which you ſend, and will ſay ſo in her anſwer. 
We will make the experiment; and if you reſiſt, 
you ſhall go immediately to the Baſlile.“ | 

The refolution was deciſive. The letter was 
ſent; and in leſs than an hour the money was 
brought in the bags in which it was originally 
ſealed, and reſtored to the original owner. M. de 
Sartine diſcharged the banker, telling him the 
matter ſhould be kept a ſecret, provided he ated 
with more faith and honeſty for the future. 


ANECDOTE OF A NORMAN 
BACHELOR. 


In the days of chivalry, a backelvy meant a pro- 
bationary knight, or one between that degree and 
an eſquire, It was alſo uſed to ſignify a poor gen- 
teman, and in that ſenſe it is to be taken in the 
following anecdote. 

In the year 1191, a pleaſant adventure hap- 


pened in Normandy. A bachelor of that pro- 
vince had one morning nothing for his dinner * 


It was the cuſtom then to dine at tea o'clock in the morning, 
and to ſup at five in the afternoon. Thus, is the ſtory of Lanval, 


we hear of a company going out efter ſupper, and walking til might. 
but 
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but a halfpenny loaf, To make his ſcanty meal 
the more palatable, he went into a tavern and 
called for a pennyworth of wine. The maſter of 
the houſe, who was a man of rough and booriſh 
manners, came and preſented the gentleman, with 
great rudeneſs, the liquor in a cup; and, in hand- 
ing it to him, ſpilt near half of it on the floor. 
To complete his inſolence, he obſerved to him, 
« You are going to be a rich man, Mr. Bachelor; 
for liquor ſpilt is a ſign of good luck.” - 

To break out into rage againſt ſo contemptible a 
brute, would have been beneath a gentleman. The 
Norman took his meaſures with better manage- 
ment, and more addreſs. He had till a halfpenny 
remaining in his purſe, which he gave to the ta- 
vern-keeper, and deſired to have a little cheeſe to 
eat with his bread. The vintner took it with a 
ſneering air, and went to the cellar to bring what 
was required. The bachelor, during the abſence 
of the vintner, went to the wine-caſk, turned the 
cock, and let the wine run out upon the floor. 
T he other, on his return, finding his wine running 
out and overflowing the room, quickly made up to 
the barrel ; and, having ſtopped the cock, ruſhed 
upon the Norman, and ſeized him by the collar, 
vowing vengeance for the loſs of his wine. The 
Norman, however, being the ſtronger, raiſed 
the other by the middle, and threw him among 

the 
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the bottles, a great number of which were broken, 
and proceeded to inflict the merited chaſtiſement, 
till he was interrupted by the entry of ſome neigh- 
bours. 

The affair was notwithſtanding carried before 
the ſovereign, Count Henry. The vintner ſpoke 
farſt, and demanded reparation of his damage. 
The prince, before he condemned the knight, 
aſked him what he had to urge in his defence. 
The latter then related the affair exactly as it had 
fallen out, and concluded with ſaying, © Sire, this 
man aſſured me, that wine ſpilt portended good 
fortune ; and that, having waſted half my meaſure, 
he had put me into a fair way to become a rich 
man. Gratitude demanded a return on my part; 
and as I did not chooſe to be outdone in generoſity, 
I ſpilled him half a tun.“ 
All the courtiers applauded the conduct and the 
declaration of the bachelor. The Count himſelf 
laughed heartily, and diſmiſſed both parties; ſay- 
ing, that what was ſpilt could not be gathered up 
again. | . 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES. 


J. Cousr OMS, in all times, and in all coun- 
tries, have a ſingular effect. When the French 
Ambaſladors were introduced to Saladin, he was 

playing 
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playing with a favourite ſon, whoſe name was 
Flemir. The child no ſooner beheld the Ambaſ- 
ſadors with their faces ſhaved, their hair cut, and 


their garments of an unuſual form, than he was 
terrified, and began to cry. A beard perhaps 
would have terrified a child in France ; and yet, 
*. ee, enge g e pe de 
defgpd the little Arabian. 

II. The cuſtom, that ſo generally prevails at 
preſent, of making vows in favour of people who 
ſneeze, is commonly believed to have originated 
during the regency of Brunchaut in France, and 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great. It is 
pretended that at this period (A. D. 613) there 
was a malignity in the air, ſo contagious in its 
nature, that whoever was unfortunate enough to 
ſneeze, expired on the ſpot ; which induced Gre- 
gory to order all good Chriſtians to offer up pray- 
ers, accompanied by vows, for the purpoſe of 
averting theſe evil effects. But this is a fiction, 
framed in violation of all the rules of probability, 
ſince it is certain that the cuſtom ſubſiſted in 
every part of the globe, from the remoteſt anti- 
quity. 

In the heathen mythology we are told, that the 
firſt ſign of life given by the man of Prometheus 
was a ſneeze. That pretended creator ſtole a 
portion of the ſun's rays ; which having incloſed 
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in a phial hermetically ſealed, he immediately re- 
turned to his favourite work, and applied it to the 
ſtatue. The ſolar rays had attained all their acti- 
vity, and, infinuating themſelves into the pores, 
made the ſtatue ſneeze. Prometheus, delighted 
with the ſucceſs of his plan, offcred up prayers for 
the preſervation of this ſingular being. His pupil 
hearing him recollected what he faid, and was 
always careful, on ſimilar occaſions, to make the 
ſame vows in favour of his deſcendants, who have 
tranſmitted them from generation to generation. 

The rabbis, in ſpeaking of this cuſtom, do not 
give it quite ſo early a date. They ſay that, after 
the creation, God made a general law, by which 
it was ordained, that every living man ſhould 
ſneeze but once, and that at the very moment he 
ſneezed he ſhould reſign his foul to the Lord, 
without any previous indiſpoſition, Jacob, by no 
means pleaſed with this abrupt method of quitting 
the world, and being deſirous of ſettling his affairs 
previous to his departure, humbled himſelf before 
the Lord, and urgently requeſted the favour of 
being excepted from the general rule. He obtain- 
ed his wiſh; he ſneezed, and did not dic. All 
the princes of the earth being informed of the fact, 
unanimouſly ordained, that, in future, every perſon 
who ſneezed ſhould offer up prayers for the preſer- 
vation and prolongation of his life. 


Even 
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Even from theſe fictions, it is apparent that 
this mark of politeneſs, which now univerſally 
obtains on the Continent, was in uſe long before 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, It was conſi- 
dered as very ancient in the time of Ariſtotle, 
who was ignorant of its origin, and ſought the 
cauſe of it in his Problems. He pretends, that 
the firſt men being ſtrongly prejudiced in favour 
of the head, which is the principal ſeat of the ſoul, - 
that intelligent ſubſtance, which governs and ani- 
mates the whole maſs, extended their reſpect to 
the act of ſneezing, which is one of its moſt ma- 
nifeſt and expreſſive operations. Hence the dif- 
ferent compliments, uſed on ſuch occaſions, by 
the Greeks and Romans; ſuch as —“ Long may 
you live! -* Good health to you !”—< Jupiter 
preſerve you !” ; 

III. Mahogany was firſt imported into England 
in the latter end of the laſt century. Doctor 
Gibbons, an eminent phyſician, had a brother, a 
Weſt-India captain, who brought over ſome planks 
of this wood as ballaſt. As a houſe was then 
building for the Doctor in King-ftreet, Covent 
Garden, his brother thought it might be of ſer- 
vice to him; but the carpenters finding the wood 
too hard for their tools, the planks were laid aſide 
for the time as uſeleſs. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons 
wanted a candle-bax. The Doctor called on his 
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cabinet-maker (Woollaſton, in Long-Acre), and 
deſired that one might be made of ſome wood that 
lay in his garden. Woollaſton alſo complained 
that it was too hard. The Doctor ſaid, he muſt 
get ſtronger tools. The candle-box was made 
and approved; inſomuch that the Doctor then 
infiſted on having a bureau made of the ſame wood. 
'This was accordingly done ; and the fine colour, 
poliſh, &c. were ſo pleaſing, that he invited al! 
his friends to come and ſee it; among whom was 
the Ducheſs of Buckingham. Her Grace re- 
queſted that Dr. Gibbons would let her have ſome 
of the ſame wood, and employed Woollaſton to 
make her a bureau alſo; on which the fame of 
mahogany and of Mr. Woollaſton was much 
raiſed, and the wood came into general uſe, It 
is remarkable, that the word mahogany is to be 

found in no Engliſh Dictionary whatever. 

IV. At the inſtitution of yeomen of the guards, 
they uſed to wait at table on all great ſolemnities, 
and were ranged near the b»fets. This procured 
them the name of Buffetiers—not very unlike in 
ſound to the jocular appellation of Beef-caters, 
now given them; though probably it was rather 
the voluntary miſnomer of ſome wit, than an acci- 
dental corruption ariſing from „ e of the 
French language. 

V. The three blue balls prefixed to the doors and 
windows of pawnbrokers' ſhops, by the vulgar 

humorouſly 
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khumorouſly enough ſaid to indicate, that it is 
tie to one that the things pledged are ever re- 
deemed, were in reality the arms of a ſet of mer- 
chants from Lombardy, who were the firſt that 
publicly lent money on pledges. They dwelt to- 
gether in a ſtreet, from them named Lombard- 
{treet, in London, and alſo gave their name to an- 
other at Paris. The appellation of Lombard was 
formerly all over Europe conſidered as ſynoni- 
mous to that of »ſurer. 

VI. The opprobrious title of bum-bailiff, ſo con- 
ſtantly beſtowed on te ſheriff's officers, is, ac- 
cording to judge Blackſtone, only the corruption 
of bound-bailiff, every ſheriff 's officer being ob- 
liged to enter into bonds, and to give ſecurity 
for his good behaviour previous to his appoint- 
ment. | 

VII. The barber's pole has been the ſubject of 
many conjectures; ſome conceiving it to ori- 
ginate from the word poll or head, with ſeveral 
other conceits as far-fetched and as unmeaning. 
But the true intention of that parti-coloured ſtaff 
was to ſhew that the maſter of the ſhop practiſed 
ſurgery, and could breathe a vein as well as mow 
a beard ; ſuch a ſtaff being to this day, by ſome 
village practitioners, put iato the hand of a patient 
undergoing the operation of phlebotomy. The 
white band which encompaſles the ſtaff was meant 
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cabinet- maker (Woollaſton, in Long-Acre), and 
deſired that one might be made of ſome wood that 
lay in his garden. Woollaſton alſo complained 
that it was too hard. The Doctor ſaid, he muſt 
get ſtronger tools, The candle- box was made 
and approved; inſomuch that the Doctor then 
infiſted on having a bureau made of the ſame wood. 
This was accordingly done; and the fine colour, 
poliſh, &c. were ſo pleaſing, that he invited al! 
his friends to come and ſee it; among whom was 
the Ducheſs of Buckingham. Her Grace re- 
queſted that Dr. Gibbons would let her have ſome 
of the ſame wood, and employed Woollaſton to 
make her a bureau alſo; on which the fame of 
mahogany and of Mr. Woollaſton was much 
raiſed, and the wood came into general uſe, It 
is remarkable, that the word mahogany is to be 
found in no Engliſh Dictionary whatever. 

TV. Atthe inſtitution of yeomen of the guards, 
they uſed to wait at table on all great ſolemnities, 
and were ranged near the b»fets. This procured 
them the name of Buffetier5—not very unlike in 
ſound to the jocular appellation of Beef. eaters, 
now given them; though probably it was rather 
the voluntary miſnomer of feme wit, than an acci- 
dental corruption ariſing from ignorance of the 
French language. 

V. The three blue balls prefixed to the doors and 


windows of pawanbrokers' ſhops, by the vulgar 
humorouſly 
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kumorouſly enough faid to indicate, that it is 
two to one that the things pledged are ever re- 
deemed, were in reality the arms of a ſet of mer- 
chants from Lombardy, -who were the firſt that 
publicly lent money on pledges. They dwelt to- 
gether in a ſtreet, from them named Lombard- 
{treet, in London, and alſo gave their name to an- 
other at Paris. The appellation of Loanbard was 
formerly all over Europe conſidered as ſynoni- 
mous to that of uſurer. 

VI. The opprobrious title of bum-bailff, ſo con- 
ſtantly beſtowed on tke ſheriff's officers, is, ac- 
cording to judge Blackſtone, only the corruption 
of bound-bailiff, every ſheriff 's officer being ob- 
liged to enter into bonds, and to give ſecurity 
for his good behaviour previous to his appoint- 
ment. | 

VII. The barber's pole has been the ſubject of 
many conjectures; ſome conceiving it to ori- 
ginate from the word poll or head, with ſeveral 
other conceits as far-fetched and as unmeaning. 
But the true intention of that parti-coloured ſtaff 
was to ſhew that the maſter of the ſhop practiſed 
ſurgery, and could breathe a vein as well as mow 
a beard ; ſuch a ſtaff being to this day, by ſome 
village practitioners, put iato the hand of a patient 
undergoing the operation of phlebotomy, The 
white band which encompaſſes the ſtaff was meant 
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to repreſent the fillet, thus elegaptly twiaw 
about it. 


A CHINESE ANECDOTE. 


IN China there has exiſted from time imme- 
morial an Hiforical Tribunal, inſtituted in order 
to perpetuate the virtues and vices of the reigning 
monarch. One day the emperor Taitſong or- 
dered this tribunal to produce the hiſtory of his 
reign. * You know,” anſwered the preſident, 
that we give an exact detail of the virtues and 
vices of our ſovereigns; and we are no longer at 
liberty to record the truth, if our regiſters be ſub- 
je to your inſpection.—“ What!“ replied the 
emperor, « you tranſmit my hiſtory to poſterity, 
and do you aſſume the liberty to acquaint it with 
my /fauks ?”—It is inconſiſtent with my charac- 
ter,” rejoined the preſident, and with the dignity 
of my place, ever to diſguiſe the truth. I am 
bound to record the whole. If you are guilty cven 
of the lighteſt fault, I ſhall ſenſibly feel it; but I 
muſt not forget my duty; I cannot be ſilent. And 
ſuch are the exaftneſs and ſeverity of the duties 
which my office of hiſtorian impoſe upon me, 
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that I am not even ſuſfered to omit our preſent 
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converſation.“ Taitſong had an elevation ot 
ſoul: „ Continue,” ſaid he to the preſident, © to 
write the truth without conſtraint. May my vir- 
tues and vices contribute to the public utility, 
and be inſtructive to my ſucgeſſors! Your tri- 
bunal is free. I will for ever protect it, and per- 
mit it to write my hiſtory with the greateſt im- 
partiality.“ 

What an excellent leſſon to the princes of the 
earth! Happy for their ſubjects, did they con- 
ſtantly reflect, that the faithful hand of hiſtory 
will not fail to render them dear or odious to 
lateſt times ! | 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES OF CELEBRA- 
TED CHARACTERS, 


RELATED BY MR. WARTON. 


J. Wuo could imagine that Locke was fond 
of romances 3 that Newton once ſtudied aftrelogy ; 
that Dr. Clarke valued himſelf for his agility, 
and frequently amuſed himſelf in a private room 
ol his houſe, in leaping over the tables and chars 
and that Pope himſelf was a great cure? When 
he ſpent a ſummer with a certain nobleman, he was 
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accuſtomed to lie whole days in bed on account 
of his head-achs, but would at any time /e with 
alacrity, when his ſervant informed him there 
were ſtewed lampreyt for dinner. 

On the evening of an important battle, the 
Duke of Marlborough was heard chiding his ſer- 
vant for being ſo extravagant as to light four can- 
#es in his tent, when Prince Eugene came to con- 
fer with him. 

Queen Eliſabeth was a coguette, and Bacon re- 
ceived a bribe. 

Dr. Buſby had a violent paſſion for the Hage. 
It was excited in him by the applauſes he received 
in acting the Royal Slave before the king at Chriſt- 
church; and he declared, that if the rebellion had 
not broke out, he would certainly have engaged 
himſelf as an actor. 

Luther was ſo immoderately paſſionate that he 

ſometimes boxed Melancthon's ears; and Melanc- 
thon himſelf was a believer in judicial aſtrology, 
and an interpreter of dreams. 
Richlieu and Mazarin were fo ſuperſtitious as 
to employ and penſion Morin, a pretender to aſtro- 
logy, who caſt the nativities of theſe two able po- 
liticians. 

Men of great genius have been ſomewhere 
compared to the pillar of fire that conducted the 
Iſraelites, which frequently turned a cloudy fide 
tw. r Js the ſpectator. 


II. But 
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II. But it is far more pleaſing to mention what 
may be termed the amiable ſingularities. We are 
naturally gratiſied to ſee great men deſcending 
from their heights into the familiar offices of com- 
mon life; and the ſenſation is the more pleaſing 
to us, becauſe admiration is turned into affection. 
In the very entertaining Memoirs of the Life of 


Racine, we find no paſſage more amuſing and in- 


tereſting than where © that great poet ſends an 

excuſe to Monſ. the Duke, who had earneſtly in- 

vited him to dine at the Hotel de Conde, becauſe 

he had promiſed to partake of a great fiſh that his 

children had got for him, and he could not think 
of diſappointing them.” | 


Melancthon appeared in an amiable light, when 


he was ſeen, one day, helding a beok in one hand 
and attentively reading, and with the other recting 
the cradle of his infant child. 


ANECDOTE OF A PAINTER. - 
A SKILFUL painter ſhewed a picture of Mars 


to a connoifleur, and aſked his opinion concern- 
ing it. The connoiſſeur examined it cloſely, and 
ſpoke his ſentiments without reſerve. He told 
him he diſliked it; alleging many good reaſons 
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for his diſlike. But the artiſt was of a different 
mind; and his friend diſputed with him at great 
length, without being able to convince him. 
Meantime a ſop entered the room; and caſting a 
ſuperficial glance at the picture, Good Hea- 
vens!”” cried he, in an ecſtaſy of admiration, © what 
a maſter piece of art and invention ! what an ele- 
gant foot! and how exactly are the nails propor- 
tioned ! Mars lives in the picture! What ingenu- 
ity in that ſhield ! and how much ſkill in the exe- 
cution of the helmet!” The painter was cover- 
ed with utter ſhame and confuſion. Now, ſaid 
he, I an convinced of my miſtake.” And the 
moment his applauding viſitant withdrew, he ex- 
punged the godhead. The work is bad, if 2 
judge diſapproves; if a fool praiſes, eraſe. 


ANECDOTE OF BOILEAU. 


Bom rA was punctual in performing all the 
acts of religion. Being one day in che country, 
he went to confeſſion to a prieſt who did not 
know him. W hat is your occupation? ſaid the 
good man,—< To make verſes,” replied Boi- 
lJeau.—"* So much the worſe,” faid the prieft. 
| « And 
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% And what fort of verſes “ Satires.” —< Still 
worſe and worſe,” ſaid the confeffor. Aud 
4gainſt whom? —“ Againſt thoſe,” faid Boileau, 
ho make bad veries ; againſt ſuch miſchievous 
works as operas and romances.” —* Ah ! my 
friend,” fays the conſeſſor, © there is no hatm in 
this, and I have nothing more to fay to you.“ 


— 


A SINGULAR AMERICAN ANECDOTE. 


RELATED BY MR, HECTOR sr. JOHN, A. D. 
ha tale 1781. 


A FARMER in Penſylvania went to mowing 
with his negroes, in his boots ; a precaution uſed 
to prevent being ſtung. Inadvertently he trod on 
a ſnake, which immediately flew at his legs ; and 
as it drew back,. in order to renew its blow, one 
of his negroes cut it in two with his ſcythe. They 
proſecuted their work, and returned home. At 
night the farmer pulled off his boots, and went 
to bed ; and was ſoon after attacked with a ſtrange 
ſickneſs at his ſtomach. He ſwelled, and before a 
phyſician could be ſent for, he died. The ſudden 
death of this man did not cauſe much enquiry. 
The neighbourhood wondered, as is uſual in ſuch 
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caſes, and without any further examination the 
corpſe was buried. 

A few days after the ſon put on his father's 
boots, and went to the meadows; at night he 
pulled them off, went to bed, and was attacked 
with the ſame {ſymptoms about the ſame time, and 
died in the morning. A little before he expired 
the doctor came, but was not able to aſſign the 
cauſe of ſo ſingular a diforder. However, rather 
than appear wholly at a loſs before the country 
people, he pronounced both father and ſon to have 
been bewitched. 

Some weeks after the widaw fold all the move- 
ables for the benefit of the younger children; and 
the farm was leaſed. One of the neighbours, 
who bought the boots, preſently put them on, and 
was attacked in the ſame manner as the other two 
had been. But this man's wife, being alarmed 
by what had happened in the former family, diſ- 
patched one of her negroes for an eminent phyſi- 
cian, who, fortunately, having heard ſomething 
of the dreadful affair, gueſſed at the cauſe, applied 
oil, &c. and recovered the man. The boots, 
which had been ſo fatal, were then carefully ex- 
amined ; and he found that the two fangs of the 
ſnake had been left in the leather, after being 
wrenehed out of their ſockets by the ftrength 
with which the ſnake had drawn back its head. 

The 
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The bladders, which contained the poiſon, and 
ſeveral of the ſmall nerves, were ſtill freſh, and 
adhered to the boot. The unfortunate father and 
ſon had been poiſoned by pulling off the boots, in 
which action they imperceptibly ſcratched their 
legs with the points of the fangs, through the hol- 
low of which ſome of this poiſon was conveyed, 


A PARISIAN ANECDOTE, 


AYOUNG gentleman in the Military Academy 
at Paris ate nothing but ſoup or dry bread, and 
drank only water. The governor, attributing this 
ſingularity to ſome exceſs of devotion, reproved 
his pupil for it, who, however, continued the fame 
regimen. The governor ſent for him again, and 
informed him, that ſuch ſingularity was unbecom- 
ing him, and that he ought to conform to the rules 
of the academy. He next endeavoured to learn 
the reaſon of this conduct; but as the youth could 
not be perſuaded to impart the ſecret, he at laſt 
threatened to ſend him back to his family. This 
menace terrified him into an immediate explana- 
tion. Sir, anſwered he, in my father's houſe 
I eat nothing but black .bread, and of that very 
little: here I have good ſoup, and excellent white 
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bread, and may fare luxuriouſly ; but I cannot 
perſuade myſelf to eat any thing elſe, when I con- 
ſider the ſituation in which I have left my father 
and mother.” — The governor could not refrain 
from tears at this filial ſenſibility. *« Your fa- 
ther,” ſaid he, © has been in the army; has he 
no penſion ?- No,” replied the youth; * for a 
. twelvemonth paſt be has been ſoliciting one; the 
want of money has obliged him to give up the pur- 
ſuit; and rather than contract any debts at Ver- 
ſailles, he has choſen à life of wretchedneſs in the 
country.” —* Well,“ returned the governor, « if 
the fact is as you have repreſented it, I promiſe to 
obtain for him a penſion of 500 livres a year, 
And fince your friends are in ſuch poor circum- 
ſtances, take theſe three louis d'ors for your pocket 
expences : I will remit your father the firſt half- 
year of his penſion in advance.” —< Ah ! fir,” re- 
plied the youth, “as you haye the goodneſs to 
remit a ſum of money to my father, I entreat you 
to add theſe three louis &ors to it. Here I have 


every luxury | can wiſh for: they would be uſeleſs 
14 


to me; but y would be of great ſervice to my 
father for his Uther children.“ 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE OF A PHILANTHROPIST. 


No object can be more pleaſing to a virtuous 
mind, than to behold a well- directed benevolence, 
productive of a grateful and happy heart; while 
the ſmiling ſcenes of cultivation and ſociety ſuc- 
ceed to the ſolitary waſtes of ſavage nature. 

Mr. Wood, a free merchant of Decca, com- 
ing thence to Calcutta, where the Ganges flows 
through vaſt tracts of uncultivated and marſhy 
woods, which render the navigation peculiarly 
difficult and dangerous, happened to fall in with 
a poor native wood-cutter. In the courſe of con- 
verſation, the latter ſaid, if he had but fifty rupees, 
i. e. 51. he could ma ke a comfortable ſettlement. 
The fifty rupees Mr. Wood lent him. When 
this worthy man, after ſtaying ſome time at Cal- 
cutra, returned to Decca, he faw the pleaſing ef. 
fects of his bounty in an advanced ſettlement, on 
a ſmall eminence newly cleared from ſtandi 
trees. Unſolicited, he lent the wood-cutter fifty 
rupees more, The next voyage, Mr. Wood was 
delighted to behold the rapid progreſs of the ſet- 
tlement, and aftoniſhed to meet the wood-cutter 
offering to pay half the ſmall, but generous, loan. 
Mr. Wood refuſed to receive it at that time, and 


lent him 100 rupees more. 
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About eighteen months after the commence- 
ment of the ſettlement, he had the inexpreſſible 
ſatis faction of ſeeing his induſtrious wood-cutter 
at the head of five populous villages, and a ſpa- 
cious tract of fine land under cultivation, and 
drained and cleared of ſwamps and woods. 

The wood-cutter now repaid the principal he 
had borrowed, and tendered the intereſt, while 
tears of gratitude and humble affection ſtole down 
his venerable, his happy and expreſſive counte- 
Nance. | 

But how inexpreſſible the feelings of the bene- 
volent merchant! Let thoſe plunderers, who 
return with the wealth of nations ſinking under 
their cruelty and oppreflion, while they wanton in 
all the luxuries of life—let them ſtill 2 


_ © In palaces lie ſtraining their low thoughts 
« To form unreal wants” 


To ſenſations like bis they muſt ever be ſtrangers. 
An enjoyment ſo exquilite, ſo pure, ſo permanent, 
£ not all the. riches of the Eaſt can purchaſe. 
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A REVOLUTION BON MOT. 


AT the beginning of the Revolution, ſeveral 
perſons of rank, who had been zealouſly ſervice- 
able in bringing about this happy event, but who 
at the ſame time had no great abilities, applied 
for ſome of the moſt conſiderable empl nts 
in the government. The Earl of Halifax was 
conſulted on the propriety of admitting theſe 
claims.—< I remember, ſaid his Lordſhip, & to 
have read in hiſtory, that Rome was ſaved by 
geeſe—but I do not recolle& that thoſe geeſe 
were made conſuls.” | 


BON MOT OF THE COUNT DE 
GRAMONT. 


Lewis XIV. playing at backgammon, had a. 
doubtful throw. A diſpute aroſe, and the ſur- 
rounding courtiers all remained filent.—— The 
Count de Gramont happened to come in at the 
inſtant. « Decide the matter,” ſaid the King to 
bim.“ Sire,” ſaid the Count, %, Majeſty is 
in the wrong.“ How!“ replied the King, can 

you 
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| you thus decide, without knowing the queſtion !?“ 


—« Becauſe,” ſaid the Count, had the matter 
been doubtful, all theſe gent/emen preſent would have 


given it for your Majeſty.“ 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING MR. 
DRYDEN's ODE. 


RELATED BY MR. WARTON. 


Dzvpex' Ode on the Power of Muſic is the 
moſt unrivalled of his compoſitions. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, happening to pay a morning viſit to 
Dryden, whom he always reſpected, found him in 
an unuſual agitation of ſpirits, even to a trem- 
bling. On enquiring the cauſe, 4 I have been 
up all night,” replied the old bard : my muſical 
friends made me promiſe to write them an ode for 
their feaſt of St, Cecilia. I have been fa {truck 
with the ſubjeQ which occurred to me, that I could 
not leave it till I had completed it. Here it is, 
finiſhed at one ſitting.” And immediately he ſhew- 
ed him the ode, which places the -Britiſh lyric 
poetry above that of any other nation. | 
This anecdote, as true as it is Curious, was im- 
parted by Lord Bolingbroke to Pope ; by Pope 
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to Mr. Gilbert Weſt, and by him to the ingeni- 
ous friend who communicated it to me. 

The rapidity, and yet the perſpicuity of the 
thoughts, the glow and expreſſiveneſs of the 
images, thoſe certain marks of the firſt ſketch 
of a maſter, conſpire to cotroborate the truth of 


the fact. 
— — 


ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED 
METASTASIO, 


When Metaſtaſio's circumſtances were far 
from affluent, when he was only knownat Vienna 
2s an aſſiſtant writer for the opera, under Apoſto- 
lo Zeno, a perſon with whom he had contracted 
a great intimacy and friendſhip, dying, left him 
his whole fortune, amounting to fifteen thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Metaſtaſio, hearing that he had 
relations at Bologna, went thither in ſearch of 
them ; and having found fuch as he thought beſt 
entitled to theſe poſſeſſions, told them, that though 
his deceaſed friend had bequeathed his whole for- 
tune to him, he could ſuppoſe it to have been no 
otherwiſe than in truſt, til he ſhould meet with 
the moſt deſerving of his kindred, in order to di- 
vide it equitably among them; which he imme- 
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diately did, without the leaſt reſerve in his own 


favour. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. SWIFT. 


RELATED BY MR, POPE, 


: Da. SWIFT,” faid he, „ has an odd blunt 
way, that is miſtaken by ſtrangers for ill- nature. 
It is ſo odd that there is no deſcribing it but by 
facts. I'll tell you one, the firſt that comes into 
my head. One evening Gay and I went to ſee 
bim. On our coming in, “ Hey-day, gentle- 
men,” ſaid the Dean, what can be the meaning 
of this viſit? How came you' to leave all the 
great lords you are fo fond of, to come hither to 
ſee a poor ſcurvy dean? - Becauſe we would 
rather ſee you than any of them,” —< Ay, any one 
that did not know you ſo well as I do might poſſi- 
bly believe you; but ſince you are come, I muſt 
get ſome ſupper for you, I ſuppoſe.” No, Doc- 
tor, we have ſupped already.” —< Supped already 
That is impoſſible, why it is not eight o'clock.” — 
Indeed we have.” —* That's very ſtrange; but, 
if you had not ſupped, I muſt have got ſomething 
for you. Let me ſee ; a couple of lobſters would 

| have 
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have done very well, two ſhillings; tarts, a ſhil- 
ling. But you will drink a glaſs of wine with me, 
though you ſupped ſo much before your time 
only to ſpare my pocket.“ No, we had rather 
talk with you than drink with you.” — “ But if 
you had ſupped with me, as in all reaſon you ought 
to have done, you muſt then have drank with me. 
A bottle of wine, two ſhillings ; two and two are 
four, and one is five; juſt two and ſixpence a 
piece. Come, Pope, there's half a crown fer you, 
and there's another for you, fir ; for I won't ſave any 
thing by you, I am determined.” - 

This was all ſaid and done with his uſual ſe- 
riouſneſs on ſuch occaſions ; and in ſpite of every 
thing we could ſay to the contrary, he actually 
obliged us to take the money. 


A SCYTHIAN ANECDOTE. 


We are told, that all the women of Scythia 
once conſpired againſt the men, and kept the ſe- 
cret ſo well that they executed their deſign before 
they were ſuſpected. They ſurpriſed them in 
drink, or aſleep; bound them all faſt in chains, 
and having called a ſolemn council of the whole 
ſex, it was debated what expedient ſhould be uſed 

to 


from where we now fit, than in all the reſt of the 
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to improve the preſent advantage, and prevent 


their falling again into ſlavery. To kill all the 
men did not ſeem to the reliſh of any part of the 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding the injuries formetly 
received; and they were afterwards pleaſed to 
make a great merit of this lenity of theirs. It 
was therefore agreed, to put out the eyts of the 
whole male ſex, and thereby reſign for ever after 
all the vanity they could draw from their beauty, 
in order to ſecure their authority. © We muſt no 
len zer pretend to dreſs and ſhew,” ſaid they ; but 
then we ſhall be free from ſervitude; we ſhall 
hear no more tender fighs; but, in return, we ſhall 
hear no more imperious commands. Love muſt 
for ever leave us, but he will carry ſubjection 
along with him.” 


ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. 
RELATED BY MR. BOSWELL. 


1. TALKING of a London life, Dr. — 
ſaid, The happineſs of London is not to be con- 
ceived but by thoſe who have re ſuled in it. I 
will venture to ſay, there is more learning and 
ſcience within the circumference of ten miles 
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kingdom. —BoswELL. The only diſadvantage 
is the great diſtance at which people live from 
one another,” —Joaxson. © Yes, fir; but that is 
occaſioned by the largeneſs of it, which is the 
cauſe cf all the other advantages.” —BoswELL. 
Sometimes I have been in the humour of wiſh- 
ing to retire to a deſert.” —Jonx$SoN, © Sir, you 
have deſert enough in Scotland,” 

IT. He played off his wit againſt Scotland with a 
good-humoured pleaſantry, which gave me, though 
no bigot to national prejudices, an opportunity 
for à little conteſt with him. I ſaid that England 
was obliged to us for gardeners ; almoſt all their 
good gardeners being Scotchmen.” —Joaxson. 
« Why, fir, that is becauſe gardening is much 
more neceſſary amongſt you than with us, which 
makes ſo many of your people learn it. It is aff 
gardening with you. Things which grow wild 
here muſt be cultivated with great care in Scot- 
land. Pray now (throwing himſelf back in his 
ch-ir, and laughing) are you even able to bring 
the ſhe to perfection? 

III. Perhaps, faid I, a Comgt A Elire, previous 
to the appointment of a biſhop, has not the force 
of a poſitive command, but implies only a ſtrong 
recommendation. © Yes,” replied Johnſon, *juſt 
ſuch a recommendation, as if I ſhould throw you 

out 
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out of a three pair of ſtairs window, and recom- 


you to fall to the ground.” 

IV. I mentioned to him that I had ſeen the ex- 
ecution of ſeveral convicts at Tyburn two days 
before, and that none of them ſeemed to be under 
any concern.—Jounson. © Moſt of them, fir, 
have never thought at all.” —BoswELL. © But is 
not the fear of death natural to man?“ —* So 
much ſo, fir, that the whole of life is but keeping 
away the thoughts of it,” | 

V. Talking of our feeling for the diſtreſſes of 
others; — Joh NSʒỹgN. * Why, fir, there is much 
noiſe made about it; but it is greatly exaggerated. 
No, fir, we have a certain degree of feeling to 
prompt us to do good: more than that Provi- 
dence does not intend. It would be miſery to no 
purpoſe.” —BoswELL. © But ſuppoſe now, ir, 
that one of your intimate friends were apprehended 
for an offence for which he might be hanged.” — 
JonnsoN. © I ſhould do what I could to bail 
him, and give him any other aſſiſtance; but if he 
were once fairly hanged, I ſhould not ſuffer.” — 
BoswELL. Would you eat your dinner that day, 
ſir ? - JoaxsoNn. © Yes, fir, and eat it as if he 
were cating it with me, Why there is Baretti, 
who is to be tried for his life to-morrow : friends 
have riſen up for him on every fide; yet if he 
ſhould be hanged, none of them will eat a lice of 
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plum- pudding the leſs, fir. That ſympathetic 
feeling goes a very little way in depreſſing the 
mind.“ 

I told him that I had lately dined at Foote's, whe 
ſhewed me a letter to him from Tom Davies, 
telling him that he had not been able to ſleep 
from the concern which he felt on account of this 
fad affair of Baretti, begging of him to try if he 
could ſuggeſt any thing that might be of ſervice 
to him, and at the ſame time recommending to 
him an induſtrious young man who kept a pickle- 
ſhop. Jouxsov. „Aye, fir, here you have a 
ſpecimen of human ſympathy ; a friend hanged 
and a cucumber pickled. We know not whether 
Baretti, or the pickleman, has kept Davies from 
ſleep. Nor does he know himſelf. As to his not 
ſleeping, fir, Tom Davies is a very great man: 
Tom has been upon the ſtage, and knows how to 
do thoſe things.” —BosweLt. I have often 
blamed myſelf, fir, for not feeling for others as 
ſenſibly as many others do.” — Jonuxnsov. © Sir, 
don't be duped by them any more; you will find 
thoſe very feeling people are not very ready to do 
you good, They pay you by feeling.” 

VI. My dear fir, don't diſturb my feelings, 
ſaid Garrick to Johnſon one night behind the 
ſcenes; conſider the exertions I have to go | 
through, © As to your feelings, David,” replied 1 

Johnſon, 
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Johnſon, Punch has juſt as many; and as foc 
your exertions, thoſe of a man who cries turnips 
about the ſtreets are greater.” 

VII. A gentleman talked to him of a lady, 
whom he greatly admired and wiſhed to marry, 
but was afraid of ber ſuperiority of talents. © Sir,” 
ſaid he, © you need not be afraid: marry ber. 
Before a year goes about you'll, find that reaſon 
much roeater, and that wit not fo bright.” 

The gentleman, however, may be juſtified in 
his apprehenſions by one of Dr. Johnſon's ad- 
mirable ſentences in his Life of Waller.—< He 
doubtleſs praiſed many whom he would have been 
afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married one whom 
he would have been aſhamed to praiſe. Many 
qualities contribute to dome/tic happineſs, upon 
which poetry has no celzurs to beſtow; and many 
airs and ſallies may delight imagination, which he 
who flatters them can never approve.” 

VIII. „Pray,“ faid Garrick's mother to John- 
ſon, (what is your opinion of my ſon David ?''— 
« Why, madam,” replied the Doctor, «David will 
either be banged, or become a great man.“ 

IX. Talking of hiſtory, Johnſon ſaid, « We 
may know hiſtorical facts to be true,” as we may 
know facts in common life to be true. Motives 
are generally unknown. We cannot truſt to the 


characters we find in hiſtory, unleſs when they 


are 
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are drawn by thoſe who know the perſons; as 
thoſe, for inſtance, by Sally? and by Lord Claren- 
don.” | 
X. He obſerved, © Providence has wiſely or- 
dained, that the mare numeraus men are, the more 
dificult it is for them to agree in any thing, and 
ſa they are governed. There is no doubt, that if 
the poor ſhould reaſon, «4 We'll be the poor no 
langer, we'll make the rich take their turn,” they 
could eaſily do it, were it not that they can't agree. 
So the common foldiers, though fa much more 
numerous than their officers, are governed by 
them for the ſame reaſon.” 
XI. Being ſolicited to compoſe a funeral ſer- 
mon for the daughter of a tradeſman, he naturally 
enquired into the character of the deceaſed ; and 
being told ſhe was remarkable for her humility and 
condeſcenſion to 1nferiors, he obſerved, that theſe 
were very laudable qualities, (but it might not be 
ſo eaſy to diſcover who the lady's inferiors were. 
XII. He obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed clergy in 
general did not ſpeak plain enough ; and that po- 
liſhed periods and 2/:tering ſentences flew over the 
heads of the common people, without any im- 
preſſion upon their hearts. Something might 
be neceſſary, he obſerved, to excite the affec- 
tions of the common people who were ſunk in 


languor and- lethargy, and therefore he ſuppoſed 
| that 
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that the new concomitants of methodiſm might 
probably produce ſo deſirable an effect. The 
mind, like the body, he obſerved, delighted in 
change and novelty, and even in religion itſelf 
courted new appearances and modifications. 
Whatever might be thought of ſome methodiſt 


teachers, he ſaid, he could ſcarcely doubt the ſin- 


cerity of that man, who travelled nine hundred miles 
in one month, and preached twelve times a week; 
for no adequate reward, merely temporal, could be 
given for ſuch indeſatigable labour. 

XIII. Riches, ſaid the Doctor, do not gain 
hearty reſpect. They only procure external atten- 
tion. A very rich man, from low beginnings, 
may buy his election at a borough ; but, cæteris 
paribus, a man of family will be preferred. Peo- 
ple will prefer a man for whoſe family their fathers 
have voted, though they ſhould get no more 
money, or even leſs. This ſhews that the reſpe& 
for family is not merely fanciful, but has an actual 
operation. If gentlemen of family would allow 
the rich upſtarts to ſpend their money profuſely, 
which they are ready enough to do, and not vie 
with them in expence, the upſtarts would ſoon be 
at an end, and the gentlemen would remain: but it 
the gentlemen will vie in expence with the upſtarts, 
which is very fooliſh, they muſt ſoon be ruined. 

XIV. When Bolingbroke died, and bequeathed 

the 
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the publication of his books to Mallet, Johnſon 
obſerved— © His lordihip has loaded a blunderbuſs 
againſt religion, and has left a ſcoundrel to pull 
the trigger.” Being reminded of this a few years 
ago, the Doctor exclaimed, Did I really ſay ſo?ꝰ 
«Yes, Sir.“ He replicd, I am heartily glad of it.” 

XV. I found fault with Foote for indulging his 
| talent of ridicule at the expence of his viſitors, 
which 1 colloquially termed making fools of his 
company.—JoHNxcoN. & Why, fir, when you go 
to ſee Foote, you do not go to ſee a faint. You 
go to ſee a man who will be entertained at your 
houſe, and then bring you on a public ſtage. vir, 
he does not make feels of his company. They 
whom he expoſes are fe/s already: ne only brings 
them into action.“ 

XVI. “ Now,” ſaid he, © that you are going to 
marry, do not expect mere ſrom life than life will 
afford. You may oſten find yourſelf out of hu- 
mour, and you may often think your wife not ſtu- 
dious to pleaſe you ; and yet you may have reaſon 
to conſider yourſelf as, upon the whole, very 
happily married.” 

Talking of marriage in general, he obſerved, 
Our marriage ſervice is too refined. It is calcu» 
lated only for the beſt kind of marriages z where- 
as we ſhould have a form for matches of con- 
venience, of which there are many. | 


E XVII. He 
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XVII. He faid, © Mankind have a ſtrong at- 


tachment to the habitations to which they have 


been accuſtomed. You fee the inhabitants of 
Norway do not with one conſent quit it, and go 
to ſome part of America, where there is a mild 
climate, and where they may have the ſame pro- 
duce from land, with a tenth part of the labour. 
No, fir ; their affection for their old dwellings, 
and the terrors of a general change, keep them at 
home. Thus, we ſee many of the fineſt ſpots in 
the world thinly inhabited, and many rugged 
ſpots well inhabited.” 

XVIII. He obſerved that the influence of Lon- 
don now extended every where, and that from all 
manner of communication being opened, there 
ſhortly would be no remains of the ancient ſimpli- 
city, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 

XIX. Some of the company expreſſed a wonder, 
why the author of ſo excellent a book as the 
Whole Duty of Man ſhould conceal himſelf, — 
JorunxsoNn. © There may be different reaſons aſ- 
ſigned for this, any one of which would be very 
ſufficient: ' He may have been a clergyman, and 
may have thought that his religious counſels would 
have leſs weight, when known to come from a 
man whoſe profeſſion was theology. He may 
have been a man whoſe practice was not ſuitable 
to his principles ; fo that his character might in- 

jure 
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jure the effe of his book, which he, had written 


in a ſeaſon of penitence. Or he may have been 
a man of rigid ſelf-denial, ſo that he would have 
no regard for his pious labours while in this 
world, but refer it all to a future ſtate.” 

XX. I aſked how far he thought wealth ſhould 
be employed in hoſpitality.— Joh NsOX. © You 
are to conſider that ancient hoſpitality, of which 
we hear ſo much, was in an uncommercial coun- 
try, when men, being idle, were glad to be enter- 
tained at rich men's tables. But in a commercial 
country, a buſy country, time becomes precious, 
and therefore hoſpitality is not ſo much valued. 
No doubt there is {till room for a certain degree: 
of it; and a man has a ſatisfaction in ſeeing his 
friends. eating and drinking around him. But 
promiſcuous hoſpitality is not the way to gain real 
influence. You muſt help ſome people at table 
before others; you mult aſk ſome people how 
they like their wine oftener than others. You 
therefore oftend more people than you pleaſe. 
You are like the French ſtateſman, who ſaid 
when he granted a favour, Vai fait dix micon - 
tens et un ingrat. Beſides, fir, being entertained 
ever ſo well at a man's table impreſles no laſting 
regard or eſteem. No, fir, the way to make ſure 
of power and influence is, by lending money con- 
fidentially to your neighbours at a ſmall intereſt, 
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or perhaps no intereſt at all, and having their 
bonds in your poſſeſſion.“ 

XXI. I aſked him if it was not hard, that one 
deviation from chaſtity ſhould. abſolutely ruin a 
young woman. — Johxsox. * Why, no, fir; it is 
the great principle which ſhe is taught. When 
ſe has given up that principle, ſhe has given 
up every notion of female honour and virtue, which 


are all included in chaſtity.” 

XXII. Mr. Langton told us he was about to 
eſtabliſh a ſchool upon his eſtate, but it had been 
ſuggeſted to him that it might have a tendency 
to make the people leſs induſtrious. —Jonxsov. 

No, fir, while learning to read and write is adiſ- 
tinction, the few who have that diſtinction may 
be the leſs inclined to work; but when every 
body learns to read and write, it is no longer a 
diſtinction. A man who has a /aced waiftcoat is 
too fine a man to work ; but if every body had 
laced waiſtcoats, we ſhould have people working 
in laced wailtcoats, There are no people what- 


ever more induſtrious than our manufacturers, yet 
they have ail Jearned to read and write. Sir, you 

| muſt not neglect doing a thing immediately goed, 
for fear of remzite evil; from fear of its being 
abuſed. A man who has candles may fit up late, f 
which he could not do if he had no candles. But : 


no body will deny that the art of making candles, 
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bywhich light is continued to us beyond the time 
that the ſun gives us light, is a valuable art, and 
ought to be prejerved.”” 


A DUBLIN ANECDOTE. 


A FEW years ago a woman who rented a ſung 
houſe.in Dublin alarmed the neighbourhood with 
a ſtrange ſtory of a ghel, dreſſed as a female, in 
black robes, that opened the curtains of her bed, 


ſurrounded by an illumination like lightning, and 


with a countenance lobouring under fome heavy 
burthen beckoned the woman to follow her. The 
perſon haunted called in two relations to ſleep 
with her the next night, but they were alſo equally 
frightened with groans and an uncommon noiſe, 
and left che houſe next day. 

The occupier of the houſe ſtill perſiſted that 
ſhe was not only haunted but threatened by the 
gho/t, and to this ſhe made the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
as well as imprecations, and accordingly took 
lodgings in a neighbouring ſtreet. 

The ſtory having gone abroad, hundreds were 
daily drawn by curioſity into the ſtreet where the 
baunted hauſe was, and it becoming the ſubject of 
converſation every where, Mr. Nolan, fo well 
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known for his poetical and political abilities, took 
up a ſporting bet, that he would ſuffer himſelf to 
be locked up in the houſe, one whole night, with- 
out the company of any human being, About 
nine o'clock he went, and was ſhut in ; but for the 
lake of defence againſt any improper practices, ke 
took with him a dog and a caſe of loaded piſtols, and 
was not releaſed till ſix o'clock next morning, 
when he was found by his companions fait aſleep. 

The following elegant ſtanzas will beſt ſhew 
the ſituation of his mind during the time of his 
vigils, Suffice it to ſay he ſaw no ghet, though 
he heard a great deal of noiſc, and loudly threatened 
to ſhoot the firſt who ſhould approach him, whe- 
ther of this world or of the other. Phe diſereet 
t deſiſted, and the people got rid of their fears 
in that neighbourhood. 


Stanzas written in a haunted room, 


If from the cearments of the ſilent dead 

Our long departed friends could :iſe anew ; 
ny ſeel a horror, or conceive a dread. 

Jo fee again thoſe friends whom once we knew? 


Father of all ! thou gaveſt not to our ken, 

To view beyond the aſhes of the grave; 

'Tis not the idle tales of buſy men 

That can the mind appal. The truly brave, 
Scated 
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Seated on Reaſon's adamantine throne, 
Can place the foul, and fears no ills unknown. 


O] if the flinty priſon of the grave 

Could looſe its doors, and let the ſpirit flee, 
Why not return the wiſe, the juſt, the brave, 
And fet, once more, the pride of ages free ? 
Why not reſtore a Socrates again ? 

Or give thee, Newton, as the firſt of men? 


In this lone room, where now I patient wait, 
To try if fouls departed can appear, 

O! could a Purgh eſcape his priſon gate, 

Or could I think Latouche's form was near, 
Why fear to view the ſhades which long muſt be 
Sacred to FREEDOM and to CHARITY? 


A little onward in the path of life, 

And all muſt firetch in death this mortal frame, 
A few ſhort ſtruggles end the weary ſtrife, 

And blot the frail memorial of our name. 

Torn from the promontory's lofty brow, 

In time, the rooted oat itſelf lies low. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRE SENI 
LAUREAT. 


Wu EN Mr. Pye made his fiſt appearance in 
the literary world, he was much cut up by the 
critics. This being a ſubject of converſation ſome 
ti...c after in Berkſhire, and juſt as Mr. Pye's feat 
had undergone ſome repairs, an advocate for Mr. 
Pyc's Aterary inprovenent obſcrvel that his ſtyle of 
late was much mended; © You're very right, maſ- 
ter, exclaimed a farmer who overheard him, 
** for I ſaw the carpenters at work ufo th, as J 
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came by yeſterday ! 


ANECDOTE OF A ROMAN SOLDIER. 


At dad Roman ſoldier deing involved in a 
law-fuic, implored the pratection of Auguſtus, 
who referred him to one of his courtiers for an 
introduction to the judges. On which the brave 
veteran, piqued at the emperor's coolneſs, difclo{- 
ing the wounds he had received on a certain me- 


morable occaſion, exclaimed, “ I did not uſe 
your highneſs thus, when you was in danger 


at the battle of Actium; but fought for you my- 
AH.“ 
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ell.“ This retort ſo affected Auguſtus, that he 
is ſaid to have perſonally pleaded the foldier's cauſe. 


A PLEASING ANECDOTE. 


Tur czar Ivan, who reigned over Ruſſia about 


the middle of the ſixteenth century, frequently 
went out diſguiſed, in order to diſcover the opi- 
nion which che people entertained of his admint̃- 
ſtration. One day, in a folitary walk near Moſ- 
cow, he entered a ſmall village, and, pretending to 
be overcome by fatigue, implored relief from ſe- 
veral of the inhabitants. His dreſs was ragged; 
his appearance mean; and what ought to ha ve ex- 
cited the compaſſion of the villagers, and enſured 
his reception, was productive of refuſal, Full of 
indignation at ſuch inhuman treatment, he was 
juſt going to leave the place, when he perceived 
another habitation, to waich he had not yet ap- 
plied ſor aſſiſtance. It was the pooreſt cottage 
in the village. The emperor haſtened to this, 
and knocking at the door, a peaſant opened it, 
and aſked him what he wanted.“ | am almoſt 
dying with fatigue and hunger,“ anſwered the 
czar; „can you give me à lodging for one 
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night? — Alas '” faid the peaſant, taking him 
by the hand, * you will have but poor fare here : 
you are come at an unlucky time: my wife is in 
labour, and you will be diſturbed: but come in, 
come in; you will at leaſt be ſheltered from the 
cold; and ſuch as we have you ſhall be welcome 
to.” — The peaſai:t then made the czar enter a 
little room full of children; in a cradle were two 
infants ſleeping ſoundly ; a girl, three years old, 
was ſleeping on a rug near the cradle ; while her 
two ſiſters, the one five years old, the other ſeven, 
were on their knees praying for their mother. 
«Stay here,” ſaid the peaſant to the emperor, «I 
will go and get ſomething for your ſupper.” —He 
went out, and ſoon returned with ſome black 
bread, eggs, and honey,—® You ſee all I can 
give you, ſaid the peaſant; “ partake of it with 
my children; at preſent I cannot eat; my heart 
is too full.” —“ Your charity, your hoſpitality,” 
ſaid the czar, © muſt bring down bleſſings upon 
your houſe: I am ſure God will reward your 
« 2oodnefs.” —< Pray to God, my good friend,” 
replied the peaſant, that my wife may be well, 
that is all I wiſh for. —* And is that all you wiſh 
to make you happy?! —“ Happy! judge for 
yourſelf; I have five fine children; a wife that 
loves me; a father and mother both in good 
health; and my labour is ſufficient to maintain 
them 


3 
them all.” —< Do your father and mother live 
with you? —“ Certainly ; they are in the next 
room with my wife.” —* But your cottage here is 
ſo very ſmall. —< It is large enough, it can hold 
us all.“ About an hour after the good woman 
was happily. delivered; and her huſband, in a 
tranſport of joy, brought the child to the czar ; 
„% Look,” faid he, look; this is the ſixth ſhe 
has brought me ! What a fine hearty child he is ! 
May God preſerve him, as he has done my others! 
The czar, ſenſibly affected at this fcene, took 
the infant in his arms: © I know,” ſaid he, © from 
the phyſiognomy of this child, that he will be 
quite fortunate; he will arrive, I am certain, at 
great preſerment. — The peaſant ſmiled. at this 
prediction; and at that inſtant the two eldeſt 
girls came to kiſs their new-born brother, and 
their grandmother came alſo to take him back. 
The little ones followed her; and the peaſant lay- 
ing himſelf down upon his bed of ſtraw, invited 
the ſtranger to do the ſame, In a moment the 
peaſant was in a ſound and peaceful ſleep; but 
the czar ſitting up, looked around, and contem- 
plated every thing with an eye of tenderneſs and 
emotion the ſleeping children and their 
ſleeping father. An undiſturbed filence reigned 
in the cottage, « What a happy calm! What 
delightful tranquillity!” ſaid the emperor : © Ava- 
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rie and ambition, ſuſpicion and remorſe, never 
enter here. How ſweet is the ſleep of innocence!” 
In ſuch reflections, and on ſuch a bed, did the 
mighty emperor of all the Ruſſias ſpend the night! 
The peafant awoke at break of day, and his gueſt, 
taking leave of kim, faid, (I muſt return to Moſ- 
cow, my friend: I am acquainted there with a 
very benevolent man, to whom I ſhall take care 
to mention your kind treatment of me. I can pre- 
vail upon him to ſtand godfather to your child. 
Promiſe me, therefore, that you will wait for 
me, that I may be preſent at the chriſtening: k 
will be back in three hours at fartheſt.” — The 
peafant did not think much of this mighty pro- 
miſe ; but in the good-nature of his heart he con- 
fented, however, to the ftranger's requeſt. The 
<zar immediately took his leave. The three 
hours were ſoon gone, and nobody appeared. The 
peaſant, therefore, followed by bis family, was 
preparing to carry his child to church; but, as he 
was leaving his cottage, heard on a ſudden the 
trampling of horſes, and the ratiling of many 
coaches. He looked out, and prefently faw a 
multitude of coaches, and a train of ſplendid car- 
riages. He knew the imperial guards, and in- 
ſtantly called bis family to come and ſee the empe- 
ror go by. They all run in a hurry and ſtand be- 
fore the door, Ihe horſemen and carriages ſoon 
formed 


6 
formed a circular line; and at laſt the ſtate- coach 
of the czar ſtopped, oppoſite to the good peaſantꝰ's 
door. The guards kept back the crowd which 
the hopes of ſeeing their ſovereign had collected 
together. The coach door was opened; the czar 
alighted, and, advancing to his hoſt, thus addreſſed 
him: I promiſed you a godfather; I am come 
to fulfil my promiſe; give me your child, and 
follow me to church.” — The peaſant ſtood like a 
ſtatue; now looking at the emperor with the 
mingled emotions of aſtoniſhment and joy; now 
obſerving his magnificent robes and the coſt] y jew=- 
els with which they were adorned ; and now turn- 
ing to a crowd of nobles that ſurrounded him. In 
this profuſion of pomp he could not diſcover the 
poor ſtranger who had laid all night with him 
upon the ſtraw. The emperor, for ſome mo- 
ments, filently enjoyed his perplexity, and then 
addreſſed him thus: ©« Yeſterday you performed 
the duties of humanity : to-day I am come to di- 
charge the moſt delightful duty of a ſovereign, 
that of recompenſing virtue. I ſhall not remove 
you from a fituation to which you do fo much 
honour, and the innocence and tranquillity of 
which I envy you. But I will beſtow upon you 
ſuch things as may be uſeful to you. You ſhall have 
numerous flocks, rich paſtures, and a houſe that 


will enable you to exerciſe the duties of hoſpitality 
with 
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with pleaſure. Your new- born child ſhall become 
my ward; for you may remember,“ continued 
the emperor, ſmiling, that I propheſied he would 
be fortunate.”— The good peaſant could not 
ſpeak ; but, with tears of -grateful ſenſibility in 
his eyes, he ran inftantly to fetch the child, 
brought him to the emperor, and laid him reſpect- 
fully at his feet, This excellent ſovereign was 
quite affected: he took the child in his arms, and 
carried him himſelf to church; and, after the 
ceremony was over, unwilling to deprive him 
of his mother's milk, he took him back to the 
cottage, and ordered that he ſhould be ſent to 
him as ſoon as he could be weaned. The czar 
faithfully obſerved his engagement, cauſed the 
boy to be educated in his palace, provided amply 
for his future ſettlement in life, and continued 
ever after to heap favours upon the virtuous pea- 
ſant and his family. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 


J. A SPANISH GENERAL having taken 2 
caſtle from the Moors, commanded the ſoldiers, 
who had made a brave defence, to leap from the 
battlements, Several complied with this dread/i! 


injunc- 
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injunclion; but one, more fearful than the reſt, 
advanced twice to the verge of the precipice, and 
as often retreated. The general then ordered him 
to jump directly, threatening, if he retreated a 
third time, to inflit a more ſevere puniſhment, 
« Sir,” replied the poor fellow, ſince you think 
this jump ſuch an eaſy matter for a common ſoldier, 
I'll give you, who are a general, four times to do 
it in.” This reply procured the ſoldier a free 
pardon. 

II. Jeffery Hudfon, born at Okcham in Rut- 
landfhire, in the year 1619, was not above fiſteers 
inches high when he was ſeven years old ; though 
his parents, who had ſeveral other children of the 
uſual fize, were tall and luſty. At that age he 
-was taken into the family of the Duke of Buck. 
ingham; and to divert the court, who, on a pro- 
greſs through this country, were entertained at 
the Duke's ſeat, at Burley on the Hill, he was ſerv- 
ed up to table in a celd pye. Between the ſeventh 
and thirtieth years of his age he did not advance 
many inches in ſtature ; but ſoon after thirty he 
ſhot up to the height of three feet nine inches, 
which he never exceeded. 

HI. Some years ago a Genoeſe ſculptor was 
ſent for to Venice expreſs to perform ſome curious 
piece of workmanthip in the church belonging to 
the Jeſuits. As he was remarkably famous, it 

was 
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was cuſtomary to go and ſee him at work. Two 
French travellers, amongſt others, hearing of his 
performance, went to ſee him, and after admiring 
the beauties of the piece he was about, they inſen- 
ſibly led him into a converſation about the Ve- 
netian form of government. The Frenchmen 
launched out into bitter invectives againſt the 
ſenate and the republic, and very liberally be- 
ſtowed the title of pantaloons on the ſenators. 
The poor Genoeſe defended the Venetians, but 
to no purpoſe ;, for as they were two to one, they 
ſoon filenced him. The next morning the coun- 
eil of ſtate ſent for the Genoeſe, who was brought 
before the ſenate, ſhuddering with fear : he had 
no idea of his crime; nor was any thing farther 
from his thoughts than the converſation he had 
had with the two Frenchmen. From the ſenate 
he was Carried before the council of ſtate, where 
he was aſked if he ſhould know the Frenchmen 
again, with whom he held a converſation the day 
before on the government of the republic. At 
this queſtion his fears redoubled, and he anſwered 
in a faultering voice, that he had faid nothing but 
what was greatly to the praiſe and honour of the 
ſenate. He was then. ordered to look into the 
next chamber, where he ſaw the two Frenchmen 
quite dead, and hung up to the ceiling. He 
judged from this horrid ſpeQacle that his hour was 


come; 
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come ; but he was remanded before the ſenate, 
when the doge in a ſolemn manner pronounced 
theſe words: „ Keep filence for the future, my 
friend; our republic has no need of ſuch advo- 
cates as you.” After which he was ſet at hberty ; 
but his fears and apprehenſions, however, ſo got 
the better of him, that he never returned to take 
leave of the Jeſuits, but left Venice as faſt as 
poſſible, and ſwore he would never return to it 
again. 

IV. Pope, when very young, was introduced 
as a maker of verſes to Dryden, who gave him 
a ſhilling for the verſion of the ſtory of Pyramus 
and Thiſbe. He wrote his ode on muſic at the 
defire and inſtigation of Steele, who uſed to prefer 
it to Dryden's. It was ſet to muſic by Dr. 
Green, | 

V. In the Hiſtory of Muſcovy, publiſhed by the 
ambaſſador Demetrius, we read the memorable 
fortune of a country peaſant. This man ſeeking 
for honey, got into a hollow tree, where there 
was ſuch plenty of it, that it ſucked him up to his 
breaſt ; and, being unable to get out, he had lived 
two days upon honey only, and finding his voice 
could not be heard in that ſolitary wood, deſpaired 
of freeing himſelf from this ſweet captivity. A 
huge bear came to the ſame tree to eat the honey, 
ol which theſe beaſts are very greedy, and deſcend- 
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ing with his hinder parts foremoſt, the poor 
fellow catched hold of his loins : the bear, terribly 
frighted, laboured with all his might to get out, 
and ſo drew the peaſant from his ſweet priſon, 
which otherwiſe had proved his grave. 


VI. On a trial at the Admiralty ſeſſions, for 
ſhooting a ſeaman, the counſel for the crown 
aſked one of the witneſſes, whether he was 
for the plaintiff or defendant ? < Plaintiff or 
defendant !”* ſays the ſailor, ſcratching his head: 
«why, I don't know what you mean by plaintiff 
or defendant. I come to ſpeak for that man, there 
pointing at the priſoner.—“ You are a pretty fel. 
low for a witneſs,” fays the counſel, © not to 
know what plaintiff or defendant means. 
Some time after being aſked by the fame counſel 
what part of the ſhip he was in at the time— 
„ Abaft the binnacle, my lord,” ſays the ſailor. 
« haft the binnacle ] replied the barriſter : © what 
part of the ſhip is that? — Ar't you a pretty fel- 
low for a counſellor, faid the ſailor, pointing archly 
at him with his finger, © not to knew what abaft the 
 Gimnache is? 

VII. When Caſimir, the ſecond king of Poland, 
was prince of Sandomir, he won at play all the 
money of one of his nobility, who, incenſed at his 
ill fortune, ſtruck the prince a blow on the ear, in 
the heat of paſhon. He fled immediately from 

| | juſtice; 
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juſtice; but being purſued and overtaken, he was 
condemned to loſe his head—yet the generous Ca- 
ſimiy determined otherwiſe : I am not ſurpriſed,” 
ſaid he, & at the gentleman's conduct; for not 
having it in his power to revenge himſelf of For- 
tune, no wonder he ſhould attack her ſavourite.” 

VIII. A ſhort time after Dr. Swift was made 
dean of St. Patrick's, he dined one Sunday with 
Dr. Raymond, vicar of Trim, and when the bells 
had“ done ringing for evening prayers, © Ray- 
mond, ſaid Swift, „I will lay you a crown that 
I begin prayers before you this afternoon.” Dr. 
Raymond accepted the wager, and immediately 
both ran as faſt as they could to the church. Ray- 
mond, the nimbleſt of the two, arrived firſt at the 
door, and entering the church, walked decently 
towards the reading-deſk. Swift never flackened 
his pace, but, running up the aile, left Raymond 
behind him; and ſtepping into the deſk, without 
putting on the ſurplice, or opening the book, be- 
gan the ſervice in an audible voice. 

IX. The Doctor always travelled on foot, 
except the weather was very bad, and then he 
would ſometimes take ſhelter in a waggon. He 
choſe to dine at obſcure ale-houſes, among ped- 
lars and other mean people, and to lie where he 
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benny; but he uſed to bribe the mais with a Her 
tor a ſingle bed and clean ſheets, 

X. A perſon who had juſt two thouſand a year, 
being unwilling to leave any thing to his | heirs, 
reſolved to ſpend not only the annual income, but 
allo the principal. He accordingly made a calcu- 
lation that he could not poſſibly live longer than 
fourſcore years; but, happening to ſurvive that 
period, he found bimſe'f reduced to beggary Cur- 
ing the laſt half dozen years of his life, and actually 
bezged charity from deor to door, whining out 
Pray, give ſomething to a poor man, who has 
lived langer than he expected. 

XI. The Emperor Solyman, that haughty ſove- 
reign of the Turks, whoſe talents were ſo great, 
and whoſe ambition was without bounds, in his at- 
tack on Hungary, took the city of Belgrade, which 
was conſidered as the bulwark of Chriſtendom. 
After this important conqueſt, a woman of low 
rank approached him, and complained bitterly 
that ſome of his ſoldiers had carried off her cattle, 
in which conſiſted the whole of her wealth, © You 

muſt, then, have been. in a very deep fleep,” ſaid 
the Sultan, ſmiling, * if you did not hear the rob- 
bers.” — Yes, my ſovereign,” replied ſhe, 1 
did ſleep ſoundly ; but it was in the fulleſt confi- 
dence that your highneſs watched for the public 
: ſafety.” 
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ſafety.“ The prince, who had an elevated mind, 
far from reſenting this freedom, raade her ample 


amends for the loſs which ſhe had ſuſtained, 

XII. King James I. gave all manner of liberty 
and encourayernent to the exerciſe of buffoonery, 
and he took great delight in it himſelf, Happen- 
ing once to bear ſomewhat hard cn one of his 
Scotch courtiers,-« Upon my honour,” replied 
the peer, © he that made your majeſty a king, 
ſpoiled the beſt fool in Chriſtendom.” 

XIII. John Dryden is faid to have been the in- 
ventor of that mode cf Eng liſh verſification, called 
a triplet, which is bringing together three lines, all 
ending with the ſame ſound. A gentleman, emi- 
nent for his knowledge of literary anecdotes, ſays, 
that the reaſon why Dryden introduced ſo many 
triplets into his works, was his bookſeller's object- 
ing that he had not furniſhed, the complement of 
lines for which he had agreed. Upon which he 
ſat down, and added three lines to a number of 
covplets, till the objection was removed. 

XIV. King William III. had a Frenchman 
who tobk care of his majeſty's pointers, and whoſe 
buſineſs it was likewiſe to load and deliver his 
fowling-pieces to the king. It happened however 
one day, that monſieur forgot to bring out any 
ſhot with him to the field. Not daring to confeſs 
his negligence to ſo paſſionate a man, and fo eager 
« ſporti- 
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a ſportſman as the king, he gave his majeſty the 
gun charged only with powder. The king firing 
without effect, the cunning Frenchman ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders, turned up his eyes, folded his 
bands, and extolling the king's ſkill in ſhooting, 
vowed he had never ſcen ſa majeffe miſs his aim 
before in his life. 

XV. Cibber being aſked by a nobleman of 
great eminence, why he would not permit a young 
player. to try his abilities in a favourite part, re- 
plied, «My lord, it is not with us as with you. 
Your lordſhip is ſenſible, that there is no difficulty 
in filling places at court; you cannot be at loſs 
for perſons to act their parts there. But I aſſure 
you it is quite otherwiſe in our theatrical world; if 
we ſhould inveſt people with characters who are 
incapable of ſupporting them, we ſhould be un- 
done. 7 | i 

XVI. Though ſuperſtition is pretty well laugh- n 
ed away, yet we have only got rid of general ſu- 
perſtition; we ſtill retain that which belongs to pl 
our particular profeſſion or purſuits. in 

A gentleman coming a paſſenger in a veſſel qt 
from the Weſt Indies, finding it more inconveni- th 
ent to be ſhaved than to wear his beard, choſe the T 


latter—but be was not ſuffered to have his choice th 
long—it was the unanimous opinion of the ſailors, pr 
and indeed of the captain alſo, that there was bi 
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not the leaſt probability of a wind as long as this 
ominous beard was ſuffered to grow. They peti- 
tioned—they remonſtrated, and to laſt prepared to 
cut the fatal hairs by violence. Now as there is 
no operation to which it is ſo much the patient's 
intereſt to conſent, as that of the barber—the 
gentleman quietly ſubmitted—nor could the wind 
reſiſt the potent ſpell, which inſtantly _ all * 
fails, and“ wafted them merrily away.” 

XVII. When the renowned Admiral Had- 
dock was dying, he begged to ſee his ſon, to 
whom he thus delivered himſelf:—“ Notwith- 
ſtanding my rank in life, and public ſervices for ſo 
many years, I ſhall leave you only a ſmall fortune; 
but, my dear boy, it is honeſtly got, and will wear 
well: there are no ſeamen's wages or proviſions 
in it; nor is there one ſingle penny of dirty mo- 
ney.“ 

XVIII. Philip II. having been told that a certain 
phyſician had publicly defamed him, and was 
impriſoned for it, ſent his prime miniſter to en- 
quire if he had done him any injury. To which 
the phyſician replied—< Never, in all my life.” 
This report being made to the king, he ordered 
the doctor to be immediately ſer at liberty. The 
premier, ſurpriſed at this conduct, begged to know 
his majeſty's motive. 1 do it,” ſaid the king, 
8 decxule the man muſt be a fool: for no oneelic 
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would ſo outrageouſly abuſe a perſon who had 
never injured him ; and why ſhould I puniſh an 
idiot?“ | 

XIX. Within the court of the priſen of the 
police an Miſcetu a gentleman is confined, who, 
alone, of theſe priſoners, is refuſed the privilege of 


ever coming out; and yet this puniſhment is. 


ſcarcely adequate to the enormity of his crime 
having whipped ſeveral of his peaſants in fo cruel 
a manner that they dicd in confequence of the ftripes. 
In Ruſſia the lords have great power over their 
peaſants ; but the fate of this tyrant ſhews that 
they are amenable for any wanton abuſe of it. 

A mark of attachment in a domeſtic once be- 


. - Jonging to this man muſt ſtrongly intereſt the 


feelings of humanity. Cloſe to the priſon door of 
this unhappy. wretch, an old woman of about 
ſeventy years of age has built a miſerable ſhed, 
which ſcarcely repels the common violence of the 
weather. Here ſhe reſides from pure motives of 
compaſſion to the priſoner. She had been his nurſe, 
and continues with him (at leaſt at the time when 
Mr. Coxe travelled into the northern kingdoms), 
in order to render him all the ſervice which * 
happen to be in her power. 

Such another igſlance of affection is ſcarcely to 
he met with; for it muſt be quite difinterefted, as the 
prﬀſener, . conſidering the greatneſs of his crime, 
can 
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A* nor 
can ſhe ever expect any recompence but what ſhe 
derives from her own feelings. Mr. Coxe gave 


her a ſmall piece of money, TP 


' Nl handed it to the priſoner. 


bh XX. An honeſt induſtrious peaſant in Picardy, 


1 being obſerved to purchaſe weekly five loaves, 
vas aſked, what occaſion he could poſſibly have 
por ſo much bread. * One,” replied the honeſt fel- 
* low, I take myſelf, one I throw away, one I re- 


aun, and the other two I lend. How do you 


„ make this out?” ſaid his neighbour. Why,“ 
returned the farmer, © the one which I take my- 
ſelf is for mine own uſe ; the ſecond, which I throw 
away, is for my mother-in-law ; the loaf I return 
ss for my father ; and the other two, which I lend, 
e thoſe with which 1 keep my two children, in 
ut Wl hopes that they will one day return them to me.“ 
ed, XXI. A late paſcha of Grand Cairo in Egypt, 
the WW: man of keen parts, and, for a Turk, tolerably 
; of Well verſed in the hiſtory of antiquity, finding 


re; Mhimſelf reduced to one of thoſe miſerable expe- 
hen Wiients of extortion by which the Ottoman empire 
ſubſiſts, ordered the moſt opulent individuals of 
the Jewiſh nation, who are rich and numerous at 


rand Cairo, to appear before him. 'Lhe anx- 
jrus infidels approached the dread Divan, © I have 
deen reading, NOW the annals of your peo- 
ple, 
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ple,“ faid the paſcha; „and I find by your own | 
confeſſion, that your forefathers borrowed of mine 
an immenſe quantity of jewels, plate, and money, 
which have never been repaid, Begone this mo- 
ment; make up your accounts, and bring me in 
the balance, or, by the beard of the-holy pro- 
phet ————,” The terrified Hebrews ran home, 
and returned back to the Divan, with their hearts 
full of ſorrow, and their purſes filled with ſequins. 
The paſcha approved'their account, accepted the 
balance, and gave them a regular diſcharge. 


XXII. As a preſs-gang, during laſt winter, 
were patrolling round Smithfield, they laid hold of 
a man tolerably well-dreſled ; who pleaded that, 
being a gentleman, he was not liable to be im- 
prefied. © Haul him along!” cries one of the 
tars: „he is the very man we want. We preſs a 
great number of b/ackguards, and are much at a 
loſs for a gentleman to teach them good manners. 

XXIII. Lopez d'Arunka, a gallant Spaniard, 
who lived in 1578, recorded in the Apothegms of 
Juan Ruffo, ſeems to have had the affections of his 
mind under as good command as the Grecian 
Epictetus. He was called out from his tent by a 
ſudden alarm. His ſervants armed him in great 
haſte ; and although he told them that his helmet 
pained him exceedingly, they inſiſted that it could 
not be fitted better. The brave Lopez had not 

leiſure 
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leiſure to conteſt the point; he ruſhed to the com- 
bat, fought with ſucceſs, and at his return, un- 
lacing his caſque, and throwing it on the ground, 
together with his mangled ear, © Here,” ſaid he 
mildly to his aukward valet, © was I not right 
when I told you how much you hurt me in put- 
ting on my helmet?” 


BON MOT OF CHARLES I. 


KiNG Charles I. of England being with ſome 
of his court, during his troubles, and a diſcourſe 
ariſing what ſort of dogs deſerve pre-eminence, it 
was on all hands agreed to belong either to the 
ſpaniel or the greybound, The king gave his opi- 
nion on the part of the latter; « Becauſe,” ſaid 
he, © the greyhound has all the good-nature of the 
other, without the fawning,” A fine piece of ſa- 
tire upon his courtiers. 
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A VERY CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


Few people were greater admirers of prudence 
and economy than Sir Richard Steele was in pre- 
cept; yet nothing could be more diſagreeable to his 
temper than the practice of either. A turn natu- 
rally gay and expenſive frequently reduced him to 
difficulties, and expoſed him to ſome circumſtances 
rather painful to a diſpoſition ſo delicate and re- 
fined. Among the number of people who were 
highly charmed with his converſation and writ- 
ings, none profeſſed a greater admiration of both 
than a Lincolnſhire baronet, who uſually ſat at 
Button's. This gentleman poſſeſſed a very large 
fortune, had great intereſt, and more than once 
ſolicited Sir Richard Steele to command his ut- 
moſt ability, and he ſhould think himſelf under no 
little obligation. "Theſe offers, though made with 
the moſt ſeeming cordiality, Sir Richard, however, 
declined, with a grateful politeneſs peculiar to 
himſelf, as at that time he ſtood in no need of the 
gentleman's aſſiſtance. But ſome inſtance of ex- 
travagance having once reduced him to the neceſ- 
ſity of borrowing a ſum of money to ſatisfy an 
importunate creditor, he thought this a very pro- 
per opportunity of calling on his friend, and re- 
queſting the loan of a hundred pounds for a few 
7 days. 
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days. The gentleman received him with much 
civility and reſpect, began to renew his offers of 
fervice, and begged Sir Richard would give him 
fome occaſion to ſhew his friendſhip and regard. 
« Why, fir,” faid Sir Richard, «I came for that 
very purpoſe ; and if you can lend me a hundred 
pounds for a few days, I ſhall conſider it as a ſin- 
gular favour.” Had Sir Richard clapped a piſtol 
to his breaſt, and made a peremptory demand of 
his money, the gentleman could not have appear- 
ed in a greater ſurpriſe than at this unexpeCted re- 
queſt. His offers of friendſhip had been only 
made on a ſuppoſition of their never being accept- 
ed, and intended only as ſo many baits for Sir 
Richard's intimacy and acquaintance, of which 
the gentleman, while it coſt him nothing, was 
particularly proud. Recovering, however, from 
his ſurpriſe, he ſtammered out“ Why, really, 
Sir Richard, I would ſerve you to the utmoſt of 
my power; but at preſent I have not twenty gui- 
neas in the houſe.” Sir Richard, who ſaw through 
the pitiful evaſion, was heartily vexed at the mean- 
neſs and excuſe. And fo, fir,” ſaid he, © you 
have drawn me in to expoſe the ſituation of my af- 
fairs with a promiſe of aſſiſtance, and now refuſe. 
me any mark of your friendſhip or eſteem! A diſ- 
appointment I can bear, but muſt by no means 
put up with an inſult; therefore, be fo obliging as 
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to conſider whether it is more agreeable to comply 
with the terms of my requeſt, or to ſubmit to the 
conſequence of my reſentment.” Sir Richard 
poke this in ſo determined a tone, that the baro- 
net was ftartled.; and ſaid, ſeeming to recollect 
himſelf—< Lord, my dear Sir Richard! I beg ten 
thouſand pardons; upon my honour I did not re- 
member.——Bleſs me, I have a hundred pound note 
in my pocket, which is entirely at your ſervice !” 
So ſaying, he produced the note, which Sir Rich- 
ard immediately put up; and then addreſſed him 
in the following manner: Though I deſpiſe an 
obligation from a perſon of ſo mean a caſt as I am 
ſatisfied you are; yet, rather than be made a fool, 
I chooſe to accept of this hundred pound, which [ 
ſhall return when it ſuits my conveniency. But, 
that the next favour you confer may be done with 
a better grace, I muſt take the liberty of pulling 
you by the noſe, as a proper expedient to preſerve 
your recolleQtion.” Which Sir Richard accord- 
ingly did, and then took his leave of the poor ba- 
ronet, who was not a little ſurpriſed at the oddity 
of his behaviour, 
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NEcporEs OF PERSONS 'REMARK- 
ABLE FOR THEIR MEMORY. 


1. HisToRy furniſhes us with many inſtances 
.of perſons remarkable for the ſtrength of their me- 
morises, which, when we reflect on the extent of 
that faculty in the generality of mankind, might 
de conſidered as fabulous, were not ſome of them 
too well atteſted to be doubted. : 

Mithridates, who ruled cver twenty-two nations, 
was acquainted with all their /anguages, and able 
to expreſs himſelf with fluency in each. 

IT. Hortenſius, one of the moſt celebrated ora- 
tors of ancient Rome, had fo happy a memory, 
that after fudying a diſcourſe, though he had not 
written down a ſingle word of it, he could repeat it 
exactly in the fame manner in which he had com- 
poſed it. His powers of mind in this reſpect were 
really aſtoniſhing ; and we are told, that in conſe- 
quence of a wager with one Sienna, he ſpent a 
whole day at an au#ian, and when it was ended, 
he recapitulated every article that had been ſold, 
together with the prices and the names of the pur- 
chaſers in their proper order, without erring in one 
point, as was proved by the clerk, who followed 


him with his book. 
F 4 III. Lipſius, 
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NI. Lipſius, ſo celebrated for his erudition, 
remembered the. whole hiftory of Tacitus, and 
pledged himſelf to recite, word for word, any 
paſſage that might be required, conſenting, at the 
{ame time, to allow a perſon to ſtand by him with 
a dagger, and to plunge it into his bedy, if he did 
not faithfully repeat the words of the author. 

IV. Muret relates, that he dictated one day to 
a young Corſican an innumerable multitude of 
Greek, Latin, and barbarous words, all diſtinct 
from each other; and that when he was tired ot 
dictating, the Corſican repeated them without 
beſitation, in the ſame order, and then repeated 
them in a reverſed order, beginning at the laſt, 

IV. Jedediah Buxton, a poor, illiterate Engliſh 
peaſant, who died ſome years ago, was remark- 
able for his knowledge of the relative proportions 
of numbers, their powers, and progreſſive denomi- 
nations. To theſe objects he applied the whole 
force of his mind, and upon theſe his attention 
was ſo conſtantly rivetted, that he frequently took 
no notice of external objects, and when he did it, 
it was only with reſpect to their numbers. If any 
ſpace of time was mentioned before him, he would 
ſoon after ſay, that it contained ſo many minutes; 
and if any diſtance, he would aſſign the number 
of hair-breadths in it, even when no queſtion was 
aſked him by the company. 

Being 
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Being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave 
the product, by mental arithmetic (for he could 
neither read nor write), as ſoon as a perſon in com- 
pany had completed it in the common way. Be- 
ing requeſted to work it audibly, that his method 
might be known, he multiplied 456 firſt by 5, 
which produced 2280; this he again multiplied 
by 20, and found the product 45,600 ; which was 
the multiplicand multiplied by 100 ; this product he 

again multiplied by 3, which produced 1 36,800, 
the ſum of the multiplicand multiplied by 300. It 
remained, therefore, to multiply this by 78, which 
he effected by multiplying 2280 (the product of 
the multiplicand multiplied by 5) by 15; $5 times 
15 being 75; this product, being 34,200, he added 
to 136,800, which was the multiplicand multiplied 
by 300; and this produced 171,000, which was 
375 times 456. To complete his operation, there- 
fore, he multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 
1,768, and having added this number to 17 1,000, 
he found the product of 456 multiplied by 378 to 
de 172,368. | | 

By this it appears that Jedediah's method of 
arithmetic was entirely his own, and that he was 
ſo little acquainted with the common rules, as to 
multiply 456 firſt by 5, and the product by 20, to 


and what ſum it would produce multiplied by 100 
F 5 whereas, 
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whereas, had he added two cyphers to the figures, 
he would have obtained the product all at once. 

A perſon, who heard of his aſtoniſhing per- 
formance, meeting with him accidentally, in order 
to try his calculating powers, propoſed to him the 
Following queſtion. Admit a field to be 423 yards 
Jong, and 383 broad, what is the area? After the 

figures were read to him diſtinctly, he gave the 

true product, 162,009 yards, in the ſpace of two 
minutes; for the propoſer obſerved by his watch 
how long each operation took him. The ſame 
perſon aſked him, how many acres the faid field 
meaſured? and in eleven minutes he replied, 33 acres, 
x ro0d, 35 perches, 20 yards and a quarter. He 
was'thenfaſked, how may barley corns would reach 
eight miles. In a minute and a half he anſwered, 
- 4,520,640 barley corns. He was likewiſe aſked, 
ſuppoling the diſtance between York and London 
to be 204 miles, how many times will a coach- 
wheel turn round in that ſpace, allowing the cir- 
cumference of the wheel to be fix yards? In thir- 

teen minutes he anſwered, 59,840 times. y 

Though theſe inſtances, which are well authenti- 
cated, are/ſufficient proofs of Jedediah's aſtoniſhing 
ſtrength of mind, for the further ſatisfaction of the 
curious I ſhall ſubjoin the following: Being aſked, 
bow long after the firing of ong of the cannons 
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at Retford, the report might be heard at Haugh- 

ton-Park, the diſtance being five miles, and ſup- 
poſing the found to move at the rate of 1142 feet 
in one ſecond of time; he replied, after about a 
quarter of an hour, in 23 ſeconds, 7 thirds, and 
that 46 remained. He was then aſked, admit 
3-584 brocoli plants are ſet in rows, four feet 
aſunder, and the plants 7 feet apart, in a rectan- 
gular plot of ground, how much land will theſe 
plants occupy ? In near half an heur, he ſaid, 2 
acres, 1 rood, 8 perches and a half. 

This extraordinary man would ſtride over a 
piece of land or a field, and tell the contents of it 
with as much exactneſs as if he had meaſured it 
by the chain. In this manner he meaſured the 
whole lordſhip of Elmeton®, of ſome thouſands of 
acres, belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and brought 
him the contents, not only in acres, roods, and 
perches, but even in ſquare inches. After this, he 
reduced them, for his own amuſement, into ſquare 
hair-breadths, computing about- 48 to each fide of 
the inch, which produced ſuch an incomprehen- 
ſible number as appeared altogether aſtoniſhing. 

The only objects of Jedediah's curiolity, next 
to figures, were the king and royal family; and his 
defire to ſee them was ſo ſtrong, that in the be- 


* E!meton, a {mall village near Cheſterfield, was the place 
of his nativity, = 1 b 
F 6 ginning 
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ginning of ſpring 1754, he walked up to London 
for that purpoſe; but was obliged to return diſ- 
appointed, as his majeſty had removed to Kenſing- 
ton, juſt as he arrived in town. He was, how- 

ever, introduced to the Royal Society, whom he 
called the Volt of the Siety Court. The gentlemen, 


who were then preſent, aſked him ſeveral queſtions 


in arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and diſmiſſed 
him with a handſome gratuity. 
During his refidence in London he was carried 


to ſee the tragedy of King Richard III. performed 


at Drury-lane play-houſe ; and it was expected 
that the novelty of every thing in this place, to- 
gether with the ſplendour of the ſurrounding ob- 
jects, would have fixed him in aſtoniſhment, or 
that his paſhons would, in fome degree, have been 
rouſed by the action of the performers, even if he 
did not fully comprehend the dialogue. But his 
thoughts were otherwiſe employed. During the 
@ances his attention was engaged in reckoning the 
number of fleps. After a fine piece of muſic, he 
declared, that the innumerable ſounds produced by 
the inſtruments perplexed him beyond meaſure. 
But he counted the words uttered by Mr. Garrick, 
in the whole courſe of the entertainment ; and 
a Hrmed that in this he had perfectly ſucceeded, 
Born to no fortune, and brought up to no par- 


giculas profeſſion, J. Buxton ſupported himſelf by 
8 the 
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the labour of his hands ; and though his talents, 
had they been properly cultivated, might have 
qualified him for acting a diſtinguiſhed part on the 
theatre of life, he purſued © the noiſeleſs tenor of 
his way,” ſufficiently contented if he could gratify 
the wants of nature, and procure a daily ſubſiſtence 
for himſelf and family. 

-If his enjoyments were few, they ſeem to have 
been fully equivalent to his wiſhes. Though fa- 
voured by nature in a very ſingular manner, and 
though the powers of his mind raiſed him far 
above his humble companions, who earned their 
bread in the like manner, by the ſweat of their 
brow, ambitious thoughts never interrupted his 
repoſe ; nor did he, on his return from London, 
regret the loſs of any of thaſe delicacies which he 
had left behind him. Fully ſatisfied with his ruſtic 
fare, he deſpiſed the luxuries of the great; and 
while his chief pleaſure was to exerciſe his mind 
by calculation, he was ſtill of opinion that a ſlice 
of ruſty bacon affored the moſt delicious repaſt. 

It is to ſuch characters as Buxton that the poet 
Gray alludes, in bis Elegy in a Country Church- 
Yard; where he ſays, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air,” 
J. Buxton 
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J. Buxton was a married man, and had ſeveral 
children. He died in 1778, being avout ſeventy 
years of age. 

When any perſon aſked him to calculate @ gucſ- 
tien, he would fit down, take off his old brown 
-hat, and reſting upon his ſtick, which was gene- 
rally a very crooked one, he would ſet to work. 
He moſtly wore on his head either a linen or 
woollen cap, with a handkerchief thrown carelefsly 
round his neck. 

A ths re in Scot- 
land, a gentleman's ſervant, who, though he is not 
in the leaſt acquainted with Greek or Latin, upon 
hearing eight or ten pages of Homer or Virgil diſ- 
tinctly read to him, can immediately repeat the 
whole, without miſſing a ſingle word, While he 
attends to the reading, he puts both his hands on 
his face, and leans upon a table. His judgment is 
much the ſame as that of other illiterate perſons, 
who move ia the like ſphere. 


ANECDOTE OF A POPULAR CHA- 
RACTER. 


A LATE popular character, when very young, 
was a candidate for Berwick upon T weed ; and, 


not being returned, preferred a petition to the 
Houle 
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Houſe of Commons ; retaining a certain eminent 
counſel with a fee of fifty guineas. Jult before 
this buſineſs was about to come into the Houſe, 
the barriſter, who had in the interval changed his 
political ſentiments, ſent word he could not poſſibly 
plead. On this, the candidate immediately wait- 
ing on his advocate, mildly expaſtulated and re- 
monſtrated, but all in vain : he would not by any 
means conſent either to-plead, or return the mo- 
ney; adding, with a ſneer of profeſſional inſolence, 
that the law was open, and to that he might have 
recourſe, if he conceived himſelf injured. * No, 
no, ſir, replied his ſpirited client; «I was weak 
enough to give you a fee, but I am not quite fool 
enough to go to law with you ; as I perceive that 
my whole fortune might be waſted in retaining 
fees alone, before I found one honeſt barriſter to 
plead for me, I have, therefore, brought my ad- 
vocate in my pocket!” Then taking out a brace 
of piſtols, he offered one to the aſtoniſhed counſel. 
lor; and proteſted that, before he quitted the 
room, he would either have his money or ſatisfac- 
tion! The money was accordingly returned ; 
but, loſing ſo able an advocate, the juſtice of his 
cauſe prevented not the failure of his application. 
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A PHYSICAL ANECDOTE. 


- +5 HE tote Bonnet Thonaton; whoſe turn for wit 
and humour was only equalled by the ſtrength of 
his underſtanding, uſed frequently to entertain 
himſelf and his friends at the expence of the College 
of Phyſicians ; conceiving he had a right, as he 
was himſelf bred to the profeffion of phyſic. The 
formal wig worn by his fraternity was frequently the 
object of his mirth; and though knowledge and 
merit could not eſcape his diſcernment, one might 
almoſt have thought, from his manner of treating 
the phyſical wig, that he thought the ſucceſs of 
phyſicians depended on the quantity of hair on the 
outfide of the head, and not on any knowledge or 
ſcill within. Mr. Thornton was once confined to 
his bed by a fever, which greatly alarmed his moſt 
intimate friends, who did not conceive he could re- 
cover, from the ſimple medicines he uſed to lower 
the fever. They preſſed him earneſtly, and repeat- 
edly, to call in the aſſiſtance of a phyſician; and at 
length they prevailed with him ſo far, that he de- 
clared he would the next day have a conſultation, 
for the ſatisfaftion of his friends, 'I hey were happy 
at this declaration, and determined to return at the 
time appointed for the conſultation, that they might 


be certain that their friend Thornton did not omit 
_ any 
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any circumſtance which might be neceſſary for 
the doctors to know; and particularly to inform 
them what little faith their patient had in the art, 
that they might be the more earneſt in recom- 


mending a due obſervance of their regimen. The 


friends attended accordingly the next day, and 
found Mr. Thornton fitting up in his bed, with 
his feet curtains open, and /ooking gravely at three 
tye-wigs, placed in order upon blocks between the bed- 
pet. What is the meaning of this?“ cried the 
friends, © This is the conſultation of phyſicians,” 
anſwered Mr. Thornton, « you made me promiſe 
to have; and you ſee I have kept my word.” '— - 


„How can you be merry,” cried one of the com- 


pany, * on ſuch an occaſion ? You are ſenſible of 
your danger, and are ſporting with your life.“ I 
beg your pardon,” returned Thornton; „I know 
what I am about, It is allowed to be more than 
an even chance againſt a patient when he calls in 
a conſultation of the periwig-pated fraternity; I 
am willing to leſſen the hazard, by taking the 
aſſiſtance of ſo much of the doctor as may do me 
good, and avoiding that which alone occaſions 
tie danger.” —** How is that?“ cries the friend. 


The ſight of the doctor,“ anſwered Thornton, 


* has, I am perſuaded, cured many a patient: this 


I have completed in the three figures before me: 


the danger lies alone in the doctor's phy ſic; this 
| I avoid 
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I avoid by the preſent conſultation. Make your. 
ſelves ealy, my friends: Nature is the beſt phy. 
fician, and ſhe works with very few medicines ; 
the aſſiſtance ſhe wants I ſhall give, and fave my 
fees and my life.” The friends were not ſatis. 


fed: but in a few days Bonnel Thornton reco- 


vered, and for years afterwards joined with them 
in laughing at his conſultation of phyſicians. 


A CURIOUS ANECDOTE, 
A N old gentleman having occaſion for a foot- 


man, defired his nephew to look out for ont; and 


as he could not find any other whom he thought 


would ſuit him, he deſired his oon to hire himſelf 


to his uncle. The man, who revered his young 
maſter, reluctantly quĩtted him; but being perſuad- 
ed it would be for his advantage, he repaired to the 
old gentleman, who being confident that his ne- 
phew would not recommend him an improper 
perſon, only aſked him, if he underſtood ſequences. 
« I do not know, fir,” replied the man; © but if 
you will be pleaſed to explain yourſelf, I hope [ 


ſhall be able to give you ſatisfattion.”—<« J mean, 
ſaid the old gentleman, © that when I order 
you to lay the cloth, you ſhould underſtand by it 
all 


— 
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al the things connected with it, as the kaives, 
forks, ſalt, ſpoons, &c. &c. And fo upon all oc- 
caſions, not to do barely what you are bid, by 
word of mouth, but to think of the con-ſequences, 
ſequences or dependgncies of one thing upon an- 
other.” 

The man aſſured him that he had not the leaſt 
doubt of pleaſing him: accordingly he was hired, 
and for ſome time they agreed perfectly well; but 
at laſt his maſter finding himſelf ſuddenly ill, one 
morning ordered him to fetch a nurſe as ſoon as 
poſſible. Inſtead of returning with ſpeed, he was 
abſent for ſeveral hours ; and the moment he came 
into his maſter's preſence, he ſeverely. reprimanded 
him for having ſtaid fo long away, when he had 
ſent him on buſineſs that required diſpatch. The 
arch fellow waited till the old gentleman's paſſion 
was abated, and then proceeded to juſtify his con- 
duct in the following manner: That he went 
and found the nurſe, who was below : that think- 
ing the conſequence of a nurſe might be an apo- 
thecary, he had been for one, who was alſo below: 
that knowing a doctor always followed an apo» 
thecary, he had likewiſe fetched a phyſician, who 
was in waiting. A ſurgeon was often, he ſaid, the 
ſequence to- a doctor, and an undertaker the cen- 
Jequence of all: he had therefore brought them, and 
hoped he had thoroughly underſtood his orders.” 

The 
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The old gentleman was ſo pleaſed with the humour 
of the man, that he ordered him to fetch a lawyer 
to make a codicil to his will, by which he left him 
a valuable legacy. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTES. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND, - 


L Tuz Conduct of thoſe, who give dogs and 
horſes the preference to human animals, is highly 
culpable. A perſon in afluence, whoſe heart 
would be callous to the diſtreſſes of a neighbour 
and a fellow creature, could not fail of being juſt- 
ly cenſured ; but when that perſon, deaf to the 
cries of human miſery, ſhall feed her lap-dog with 
the choiceſt viands, ſhe muſt appear deteſtable in 
the eyes of all the world. 

I knew a lady who diſcharged a ſervant for exer- 
cifing the following piece of eruelty and fraud 
upon Pompey the Little. The wing of a capon was 
ordered to be given to the favourite quadruped ; 
but the domeſtic inſulted him with a /zg. A diſ- 
covery of this impoſition was made, and Tom 
was inſtantly turned away, with the following 
menace or remonſtrance: Have not I repeat- 
edly 


ur 
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edly charged you never to preſume to give any 
thing but white meat to my dear little idol ? 
Have not you frequently heard me ſay, that groſs 
food created flatulencies in his delicate ſtomach ? 
You know not the ſufferings which your audacity 
may have brought upon my poor angel! Prepare 
this moment for your departure from my houſe. I 
would not keep ſuch a monſter for the univerſe ; 
and, to teach you better behaviour for the future, 
this circumſtance ſhall not be ſuppreſſed, if I 
ſhould be applied to for your character.“ 

IT. Some ladies have even put on ſables for the 
loſs of a favourite of the canine race, and for a 
time have been inconſolable. The corpſe has 
been ſuffered to remain in the houſe for at leaſt a 
week before the interment ; during which time no 
viſits were received and paid, and the undertaker 
made all the neceſſary preparations for a pompous 
funeral, It ſometimes happens, indeed, that the 
body is permitted to lie in fate, in an apartment 
hung with mourning and ſolemn trappings for that 
purpoſe, 

III. We are informed in Roman ſtory, that 
the emperor Caligula was extravagantly fond of a 
particular horſe. He invited him to ſupper, fed 
him with gilt barley, and cauſed wine to be pre- 
ſented to him in veſſels of geld. He ordered a 
ſtable of marble wo be erected for him, and fur- 

niſhed 
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niſhed with an ivory manger, covered with high 
purple, and adorned with a collar of pearls. On 
this horſe he alſo beſtowed an elegant manſion, 
magnificently furniſhed, and provided' him with a 
number of domeſtics, to enable him to entertain his 
Friends in the moſt ſumptuous ſtyle. He ſwore by 
the life and fortune of this animal, made him 2 
prieſt, and promiſed to make him a conſul ; which 
promiſe he perhaps would have performed, had he 
not been killed, ſoon after, by Caſſius Chæreas, 
captain of his guards, and other conſpirators. 
Let it not, however, be imagined, that either 


the dogs which I have mentioned, or Caligula's | 


horſe, ſhould have any blame imputed to them. 
It does not naturally follow, that, becauſe I treat 
my dog improperly, all other dogs ſhould ſuffer 
by it; and that a fatute ſhould therefore be ſram- 
ed, which would almoſt extirpate the whole race ; 
or that, becauſe Caligula's folly was ſo extrava- 
gantly diſplayed in honour of his horſe, all ſuch 
noble animals ſhould be deſpiſed ! 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Tur memory of Queen Caroline is revered for 
the excellence of her domeſtic character. As a 
mother ſhe ſhone in a conſpicuous manner, by 
the attention which ſhe paid to cultivating the diſ- 
poſitions of her children. Of her majeſty's ſupe- 
rior talent for that tender office, of her adroitneſs 
in ſeizing the happy moment to inſtil virtuous 
principles, the following anecdote records an in- 
ſtance, which ought never to be forgotten : 

The Princeſs Royal was accuſtomed, at going 
to reſt, to employ one of the ladies of the court 
in reading aloud to her, till ſhe ſhould drop aſlcep. 
It happened one evening, that the lady who was 
appointed to perform this office, being indiſpoſed, 
could not, without great inconvenience, endure 
the fatigue of ſtanding ; yet the Princeſs was in- 
attentive to her ſituation, and ſuffered her to con- 
tinue reading till ſhe fell down in a ſwoon. 

The Queen was informed of this the next morn- 
ing. Her Majeſty ſaid nothing upon the ſubjeR ; 
but at night, when ſhe was in bed, ſent for. the 
Princeſs, and ſaying that ſhe wiſhed to be lulled to 
reſt, commanded her Royal Highneſs to read aloud. 
After ſome time, the Princeſs began to be tired of 
ſtanding, and pauſed, in hope of receiving an or- 
der to ſeat herſelf. -< Proceed, ſaid her Majeſty. 
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In a ſhort time a ſecond ſtop ſeemed to plead for 


reſt. “ Read on,” ſaid the Queen.—Again the 


Princeſs ſtopped ; again ſhe received an order to 
proceed ; till at laſt, faint and breathleſs, ſhe was 
forced to complain. Then did this excellent 
parent exhort her daughter to forbear indulging 
herſelf in caſe, while ſhe ſuffered her attendants 
to endure unneceſſary fatigue, —An illuſtrious 
example to mothers, how to create and improve 
occaſions for forming the diſpoſitions of their 
children. 


ANECDOTE OF A LITERARY. LADY. 


Ta E celebrated Mrs. Lenox was married at a 


very early age. Soon after her eſteemed produc- 
tion, the Female Quixote, was publiſhed, ſhe was 
introduced to Dr. Johnſon (accompanied by Mr. 
Lenox) as a young lady of great literary merit. 
But nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment of Mrs. 
Lenox, at the odd manner in which ſhe was re- 
ceived. The Doctor took her on his knee, as if a 
mere child; after which he carried her in his arms 
to ſhew her his library; and, as if he reſolved to 
be uniform-in his conduct, ſent his ſervant to a 
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paſtry-cook, to purchaſe ſome cakes for the young 
lady. Mrs. Lenox found herſelf greatly embar- 
raſſed; but a reſpect for his character ſtifled even 
the idea of reſentment, and ſhe preſerved an inti- 
macy with him till near the period of his deceaſe. 


ANECDOTE OF AN AUTHOR, 


F ANCY, thou moſt agreeable architect! It 
is thou that planneſt our ideal proſpects; it is thou 
that doſt erect our viſionary caſtles : thou formeſt 
a Juno, and we embrace a cloud! 

A man of great erudition, virtue, and innocency 
of manners, had ſo little of the wealth of this 
world—indeed, was ſo ſunk in poverty—that he 
tried every laudable means to emerge, and move 
in a more unconfined circle: but, not being bred 
up to buſineſs, had only his wit to depend on. 
He therefore ſat down ; and, by dint of great la- 
bour and induſtry, compoſed a ſyſtem of morality, 
which he conveyed in fo pleaſing a manner, that 
it could not fail both to delight and inſtruct. 
From this work he derived the greateſt hopes of a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence : nor was he, indeed, with- 
out fecret expectations of obtaining vatlt riches, 
He reviewed, with all the p eaſures of imagination, 
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the various editions it would paſs through; into 
what ſeveral languages it would be tranſlated ; read 
over and over the more ſhining paſſages, till his 
wife and children were wearied with the repeti- 
tion ; and, at length, having reviſed and corrected 
it to his mind, he offered the precious manuſcript 
to the publiſhers, not doubting their avidity in 
uſhering to the world his learned lucubrations, 
But here he found matters did not keep exact 


pace with the celerity of his imagination : it 


availed but little that his book was written with 
perſpicuity, conveying the fineſt ſentiments in the 
pureſt language ; it would not do. He had no 
patron to countenance his labours, the authority 
of whoſe name might ſhelter him from the ſhafts 
of criticiſm. This, indeed, was a difficulty he had 
not foreſeen : however, that was at laſt removed. 
An encourager of merit, a patron of the arts, 
deigned to receive him. He preſented his bock: 
he was even permitted to fit down. —O happy 
proſpect of future eaſe and affluence! A ſecond 
viſit was allowed, to preſent the dedication. —O 


golden hopes ! deluſive dream! Will no kind 


genius whiſper in thine ear, that this patron is a 
maſs of arrogance, pride, and vanity; a dupe to 
_ the deſigning ; a ſlave to flatterers ; ardent to paſs 
for an artiſt, ana a wit; impatient of controul, 


and anxious for applauſe 
Fer- 
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Perceiving our author attentively viewing his 
pictures, the noble patron aſked his opinion of 
them. The poor man diſplayed his judgment by 
apportioning due praiſc to the merits of the ſeve- 
ral maſters: but, being directed to a particular 
portrait, he, with honeſt truth, reprobated it as 
unworthy a place among its fellows. Fatal miſ- 
chance! O ill-timed truth! It was the patron's 
own performance. He had, however, the pru- 
dence to ſtifle his rage; inwardly deſpiſing the 
author, as wholly ignorant of the art of painting. 

Willing ſtil] to extort ſome praiſe, he now pro- 
duced various pieces of poetry, the eſſays of ingeni- 
ous men: theſe our author highly extolled. The 
patron then, with a tremulous hand, preſented 
an epigram, telling him to decide freely on its 
merit. T he undeſigning man, after a careful pe- 
ruſal, declared it to be totally void of thought, 
ſenſe, or grammar; adding, that it had ns fling in 
its tail. Hapleſs man ! thy fate is decided. 

The haughty patron reddened with fury, to find 
his favourite morceau, the very quinteſſence of his 
brain, thus undervalued by a ſtarveling author; 
and, riſing to conduct him to tae door—* Pray,” 
ſaid he, & cannat you add one ſheet more to your 
work?“ - I will obey you,” replied our ſubmiſ- 
ſive author. © Becauſe,” returned the patron, 
„ have been meaſuring them, and fiad that an- 
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other ſheet would juſt do.” The aſtoniſhed man 
of letters begged to know what he meant by mea- 
furing them, To which the chagrined patron 
ſarcaſtically replied “ There will then be juſt 
ſufficient to line my great trunk !” And immedi. 
ately ſhut the door upon him. 

Amazement ſeized our creſt-fallen author 3 and 
he found, but much too late, that the epigram had, 
indeed, a fling in it's tail. 


ANECDOTES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND TOLITERATURE. ' 


— 


I. Ma. RICHARDSON had not the advantage 
of complete education, as the ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances of his father* would not allow him to 
beſtow it. Dr. Young, to whom he was re- 
counting the various difficulties he had paſſed 
through, aſked him, © How he came to be an 
author! He anſwered, © When I was about 
twelve years of age, I drew up a ſhort character 


of a certain gentleman in the pariſh, who was-re- 


* A farmer in Derbyſhire. 
puted 
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puted a great ſaint, but of whom I had a very dif- 
ferent opinion. The character, it ſeems, was ſo 
exactly drawn, that when it came to be privately 
handed about among ſome ſelect friends, every one 
could diſcern the features, and appropriate the 
picture to.the true original, though no name was 
afixed to it. This little ſucceſs, at firſt ſetting 
out, you will naturally ſuppoſe, tempted me at dif- 
ferent times to employ my pen yet further in ſome 
trivial amuſement or other for my own diverſion, 
till at length, though many years after, I ſat down 
to write in good earneſt, going upon ſubjects that 
took my fancy moſt, and following the bent of my 
natural inclination,” | 
II. Dr. Young made this pertinent and juſt 
obſervation, that this man, with the advantages 
only, or chiefly, of mere nature, improved by a 
very moderate progreſs in education, ſtruck out at 
onde, and of his own accord, into a new province 
of writing, and ſucceeded therein to admiration. 
Nay, what is more remarkable, and ſeldom ſeen in 
any other writers, he both began and finiſhed the 
plan on which he ſet out, leaving no room for any 
one after him to make it more complete, or even 
to come near him ; and it is certain, that not one 
of the various writers, who ſoon after attempted to 
imitate him, has any way equalled him, or even 
come within a thouſand paces of him, That 
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kind of romance was and is peculiarly his own, 
and feems likely ta continue fo, I contider him,” 
ſaid Dr. Young, “ as a truly great natural genius; 
as great and ſupereminent in his way, as were 
Shah eipeare and Milton in therrs.” 

III. Mr. Shotbolt informed me, that when Mr, 
Richardſon came down to Wellwyn, with the late 
Speaker Onſlow 2nd other friends, to viſit Dr, 
Younz, he took up his quarters with Mr. Shot- 
bolt, becauſe there was not room enough at the 
Doctor's; and that, getting up early, about five 
o'clock, he wrote two of the ble letters in Sir 
Charles Grandiſon in ont or two mornings before 
breakfaſt. 

Mr. Onflow had a high Reads for him; and 
not only might, but actually would have promoted 
him to ſome honourable and profitable fituation at 
court; but the good man neither deſired nor 
would accept of ſuch poſts®, being much better 
pleaſed with his own private way of living. 


* His buſineſs being very profitable, and his fortune 
good, 
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A BON MOT. 


Tut celebrated Malherbe dined one day with 
the Archbiſhop of Rouen, who was famous for be- 
ing a tedious dull preacher. Dinner was ſcarcely 
over before Malherbe fell aſleep; but was awaked 
by the prelate, and invited to go and hear him 
preach. I beſeech your Grace,” ſaid Malherbe, 
«to excuſe me; I can flcep excecdingly well 
where I am.” 


— — — . — 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WHITFIELD. 


ABour thirty years ago, the famous Mr. 
George Whitfield uſed annually to viſit the city of 
Edinburgh, and by his popular mode of preach- 
ing allured great multitudes, eſpecially of the fe- 
male ſex, to attend his ſermons. The great object 
of his diſcourſes was to rouſe them to acts of be- 
neficence ; and as he had inſtituted a charitable - 
ſeminary at Georgia in Carolina, he was ſtrenuous 
in his exertions to induce his audience to be liberal 
in giving alms for the ſupport of the helpleſs per- 
ſons he had there collected together. Among his 
conſtant hearers was one Mrs. D-——, the wife of 
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a brewer, in a ſmall line of buſineſs, in the Grats- 
market, who had ſome difficulty to provide funds 
for carrying on his affairs without embarraſſment. 
He had no time to attend the daily harangues of 
this ghoſtly orator; nor was he much pleaſed with 
the time his wiſe ſpent on thefe occaſions, and far 
leſs with the demands ſhe ſometimes made upon 
him for money to be given for charitable purpoſes. 
'The diverſity of opinion between the man and 


Vie ſometimes produced family diſcord; and 


while the lady believed that the divine was little 
lefs than an angel from heaven, the huſband con- 
hdered him as no better than a pickpocket, who, 
under falſe pretexts, induced ſimple people to give 
away to others what was neceſſary for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their families ; nor was he, when heated 
in the conteſt, and chagrined, at times, from want 
of money, at all ſcrupulous in expreſſing, without 
reſerve, the opinion he entertained of this ſuppoſed 
ſaint. The wife, who was of a warm diſpoſition, 
though not deſtitute of ſenſe, was much irritated 
at theſe refleQions, and thinking they proceeded 
entirely from the worldly- mindeùdneſs of her huſ- 
band, felt a ſtrong inclination to indulge her pro- 
penſity to benevolence by every means that ſhould 
fall in her way. To get money from her huſband 
avowedly for this purpoſe, ſhe knew was impoſſi- 
ble; but ſhe reſolved to take it, when ſhe could 
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find an opportunity. While ſhe was in this frame 
of mind, her huſband, one morning, as he fat writ- 
ing at his deſk, was ſuddenly called away, and in- 
tending to return in a very ſhort time, he did not 
ſhut his deſk. His wife thought this too favour- 
able an opportunity to be omitted ; and opening 
the ſhuttle where ſhe knew the money was, ſhe 
found about 25 guineas, which the huſband had 
provided to pay for ſome barley he had lately 
bought. From this ſhe took out ten pieces, and 
left every thing elſe as before; nor did the hul- 
band, on his return, take any notice of it. 

She was now Very anxious to get this money 
properly difpoſed of, and with that view dteſſed 
herſelf in great haſte. Having wrapped the pieces 
in a bit of paper, ſhe took them in her hand to go 
out; but as ſhe paſſed à mirror, ſhe obſerved 
ſomething about her head-drefs that required to be 
adjuſted, and putting the money on a bureau under 
the mirror, ſhe ſpent a little time in making the 
neceſſary adjuſtment ; and recollecting that ſhe 
had ſome directions to give before ſhe went out, 
ſhe ſtepped haſtily into the kitchen for that pur- 
poſe, without taking up the money, Juſt at this 
nick of time the huſband came into the room, 


and ſecing ſomething on the top of the bureau, he 


took it up to examine it ; and finding it to be gold, 
he immediately conjectured what was the truth. 
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Without ſaying a word, however, he took out the 
guineas, and put an equal number of halfpence in 
their ſtead. Having left the paper, to appearance, 
as he found it, he went out again. The wife, 
upon hearing her huſband go out of the room, was 
in great fear that he had diſcovered her treaſure, 
and returned with great anxiety to ſearch for it; 
but ſeeing it happily juſt as ſhe had left it, ſhe 
baſtily ſnatched it up, without looking at it, and 
went directly to the lodgings of, Mr. Whitfield to 
diſpoſe of it. 

When ſhe arrived, ſhe found him at home— 
and a happy woman was ſhe! Having introduced 
herſelf, by telling him how much ſhe had been 
benefited by his pious inſtructions, &c. which he 
returned with 2 ready politeneſs, ſhe expreſſed her 
regret that ſhe had it not in her power to be as 
liberal to his poor orphans as ſhe could wiſh ; but 
ſhe hoped he would accept in good part the mite 
ſhe could afford to offer him, on their account ; 
and with many profe ſſions of a charitable diſpoſi- 
tion, and thanks for the happineſs ſhe had derived 
from attending his diſcourſes, ſhe put the money 
into his hands, and took her leave. Mr. Whit- 
keld, in the mean time, putting the money into 
his pocket without looking at it, made proper 
acknowledgments to her, and waited on her to 
the door. | 


He 
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He was no ſooner, however, alone, than he took 
it out to examine the contents, and finding it only 
copper, and comparing the ſum with the appear- 
ance of the perſon who gave it, he inſtantly 
imagined it muſt have been given with an inten- 
tion to affront him; and with this prepoſſeſſion on 
his mind, he haſtily opened the door, and called 
the lady back. This ſummons ſhe quickly obeyed. 
On her return, Mr. Whitfield, afluming a grave 
tone and ſtern manner, told her that he did not 
expect ſhe could have had the preſumption to of- 
fer to aftront him; and, holding out the halfpence, 
aſked what ſhe could mean by offering him ſuch a 
paltry trifle as that. The lady, who was very 
certain ſhe had put gold into the paper, and recol- 
letting that ſhe had often heard him called a cheat 
and an impoſtor, immediately concluded that he 
himſelf had put the halfpence in place of the gold, 
and made uſe of that pretext to extort more from 
her; and fell upon him moſt cruelly, telling him, 
ſhe had often heard him called a ſwindler and a 
raſcal, but till now the had never believed it. She 
was certain ſhe had given him ten guineas out of 
her hands, and now he pretended he had got only 
as many halfpence ; nor ſid {he leave him till ſhe 
had given him a very full complement of abuſe, She 
then went home as faſt as the could; and had a 
much better opinion of her huſband's diſcernment 
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and ſagacity ever afterwards. He kept his ſecret; 
and till her dying day ſhe made a good wife to 
Him, nor did ſhe ever again go after field-preachers 
of any ſort. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD. 


As the late Duke of Bedford was one day on 
borfeback, not far from Wooburn Abbey, in com- 
pany with ſome gentlemen, his Grace obſerved 
four labourers making a hearty meal in the open 
field. Struck with a ſudden whim, he rode up to 
the honeſt ruſtics, and aſked them if they thought 
themſelves perfectly happy. Three of them re- 
plied that, confining their wants to what God 
pleaſed to fend them, they had not a wiſh in the: 
world. But the fourth frankly confeſſed, that one 
thing was wanting to his felicity ; namely, the re- 
covery of a ſpot of ground, a houſe, and a mill, 
which had been in the poſſeſſion of his family for 
along ſucceſſion of years, and which his father had 


 imprudently diſpoſed of. And if you had this 


inheritance,” ſaid the Duke, (would you then be 
fully contented ?“ As much fo,” replied the 
ruſtic, 
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ruſtic, © as it is poſſible for man to be! — What 
is it worth?“ reſumed his Grace. «I could pur- 
chaſe it,” returned the countryman, © for ninety 
guineas.” “ Let this honeſt fellow have to that 
amount,” ſaid the Duke, returning to his ſteward; 
« I ſhall then have the ſatis faction to reflect that I 
have at leaſt rendered one man happy.“ 


ANECDOTE OF A JEW. 


Nor long ſince a Jew came to the Court of 
King's Bench, to juſtify a bail for 1800 J. When 
the uſual queſtion was aſked him—if he was worth 
18001. after all his debts were paid, he replied— 
« My lords, upon my vord, it is a very great ſum; 
and as I am not really worth de Ha, I will not 
juſtify, my lords, for it ; but, as de attorney here did 
give me a twenty pound bank-note to juſtify, what 
would your lordſhips have me to do with the me- 
nies? The Earl of Mansfield, who feemed ſtruck 
with the anſwer, immediately replied “ You are 
an honeſt Jew, and I would adviſe you by all 
means to keep the note:“ which Mordecai [ſrae! 
| accordingly did ; and, as his lordſhip was going 
| out of the court, the Nraelite, with many bows 
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and fcrapes, ſaid“ I humbly tank your lordſhip; 
for you are the fir? who ever called me an hone? 


Few.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 


1. A GASCON officer went to M. Deſmarets, 
the then miniſter of ſtate in France, for the firlt 
payments of a penſion that had been granted him 
by the king : but the miniſter, who knew the 
Kate poverty, refuſed to pay it : upon which the 
Gaſcon ſhewed his brevet. « Pſhaw, fir,” faid the 
miniſter, your brevet is an old eng. Away 
went the Gaſcon into the king's preſence, taking 
care to be noticed, with his brevet in his hand, 
looking earneſtly at it, and humming firſt one air, 
and then another, and ſhaking his head between 
each, as much as to fay, No, that won't do!“ 
The king preſently aſked what he was about. 
« May it pleaſe your Majeſty,” faid the officer, 
„I have been to M. Deſmarets to demand pay- 
ment of the penſion your Majeſty was pleaſed to 
grant me, and he has informed me your Majeſty's 
brevet is nothing but an old ſong ; at preſent I am 
trying what tune it will gœto. The king could 
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not forbear laughing at the Gaſcon's manner and 
wit, and ordered the money to be paid. 

II. Dr. Roger Long, the famous aſtronomer, 
walking one dark evening with Mr. Bonfoy in 
Cambridge, and the latter coming to a ſhort poſt 
fixed in the pavement, which in the earneſtneſs of 
converſation he took to be a boy ſtanding in his 
way, ſaid haſtily “ Get out of my way, boy! 
« That boy, Sir,” ſaid the doctor very calmly, 
« is a po/t-boy, who never turns out of bis way for 
« any body.” 

III. Charles I. having pardoned ſome gentle- 
men, who had conſiderably prejudiced his intereſt 
in South Wales, the Marquis of Worceſter told 
him, © That was the way to gain the kingdom 
of Heaven, but not hi: kingdom on earth. He 
would often rally his majeſty by quotations from 
the old poets, and particularly would repeat theſe 
lines from Chaucer— 

« A king can kill, a king can fave ; 

« A king can make a lord—a knave !” 

IV. Two monks applied to William Rufus, 
king of England, to purchaſe an abbot's place; 
and they both ſtrove to outvie each other in the 
largeneſs of their offers. A third monk, as it hap- 
pened, was preſent; who, obſerving a ſtrict 
ſiſence, the king ſaid to him, as if to encourage 
the beſt bidder—** And what wilt thou give for 
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the place? Not a penny, anſwered he; for it 
is againſt my conſcience.” On which Rufus 
replied, . Then thou of the three beſt deſerveſt 
the preference, and thou ſhalt have it !” 

V. A patriotic candidate applied to a yeoman 
of a certain county for his vote, promiſing to 
exert his influence to turn out the miniſtry, and 
procure a freſh ſet. Then I won't vote for 
you,” cried the farmer. Why not?” ſaid the 
patriot; „I thought you was a friend to your 
country. —“ So I am,” replied the yeoman; 
«nd for that reaſon I am not for a change in the 
miniſtry. I know well enough how it is with my 
hogs; when I buy them in lean, they eat molt 
voraciouſly ; but when they have once got a little 
fat, the keeping them is not near ſo expenhve : fo 
that I am for keeping the preſent ſet, as they will 
devour much leſs than a new one.” 

VI. Louis XIV. who loved a conciſe ſtyle, met 
on the road, as he was travelling into the country, 
a prieſt who was riding poſt ; and, ordering him 


to ſtop, aſked haſtily— Whence come you? 
Where are going ?—What do you want?” The 


other, who perfectly well knew the king's diſpoſi- 
tion, inſtantly replied “ From Bruges—To Paris 
A benefice !''— You ſhall have it,” replied 
the king ; and in a few days preſented him to a 
valuable living. 


VII. Charles 
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VII. Charles XII. ot Sweden, going one 
morning into the houſe of his chancellor Mullern, 
who was aſleep, ordered his attendants not to 
diſturb him, chooſing rather to wait in the anti- 
chamber, where there was a large fire in the 
chimney, and near it ſeveral pairs of choice ſhoes, 
which he took up, threw into the fire, and then 
went away. When the chancellor awoke, he 
perceived the ſmell of the burnt leather; and 
being told the occaſion of it, he exclaimed, 
„What a ſtrange king! that would have his 
« chancellor always bote! 

VII. The Abbe Regnier, ſecretary to the 
French Academy, was one day making a collec- 
tion of half a guinea from each member ; and, not 
obſerving when the prefident, who was a very 
avaricious man, dropped his half a guinea in, 
preſented him the hat a ſecond time. The pre- 
ſident, with ſome warmth, declared he had paid ; 
and the Abbe replied, «I believe you, Sir, though 
I did not fee it.” Fontenelle, who was preſent, 
immediately ſaid, * Now I /aw it, but do not 
believe it.“ * 

IX. Tbe Duke de Roquelaure, who was him- 
ſelf à very ordinary man, fell in company with 
another ſtill more ordinary, lately come from a 
diſtant part of the kingdom to Verſailles, to ſolicit 
tomething from Louis XIV. The Duke, who 

| had 
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had great intereſt at court, preſented him to the th 
King himſelf, as a perſon to whom he had cxceed- be 
ing great obligations; and the pctition was ac- re 
corcingly granted. His Majeſty then afked his ar 
Grace what were the vaſt obligations he had to * 
that perſon. The Duke ſeemed ſurpriſed, and 2 
faid they were ſo evident that they were written if 
in each of their faces. How fo ?” replied the in 
King. © T believe, and pleaſe your Majeſty,” ſaid cc 
the Duke, © were it not for that worthy gentleman, m 
ho one will deny that I ſhould have been the 


wgieft man in your Majeſty's dominions.“ hi 
X. The late king of Pruſſia was one day alone in 
his little chamber at Sans Souci ; before the open lc 
window was a caſket full of parcels of ducats. bl 
He flumbered, and of courſe'did not ſee one of 

his lacqueys, who at that moment paſſed under 

the window, and, ſeeing the King aſleep, took g] 
without ceremony a parcel of ducats ; but Fre- th 
deric ſoon perceived that this parcel was miſſing. 
He called one of the huſſars of his chamber, and bi 
faid to him, There is a parcel of theſe ducats Y 
wanting, and I muſt learn who has ſtolen it.“ 
The huſſar, in a great fright, aſſured the King that 
he knew nothing of it, and that his Majeſty was 
perhaps miſtaken, for it appeared impoſſible that 


theſe ducats could be ſtolen in his own preſence. q 
« If you cannot,” auſwered the King, name the ol 
| | thief, 


* 
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thief, I ſhall render you reſponſible for the rob- 
bery,” The poor huflar, in great conſternation, 
repreſented again to the King that he could not 
anſwer for what paſſed in his apartment when he 
was not there. © | am not unjuſt,” ſaid Frederic; 
« but you muſt know your comrades, and know 
if there be a rogue among them.” The huſlar 
immediately enquired among the domeſtics to diſ- 
cover the thief, and ſucceeded. The King ſum- 
moned the knave to his chamber, and ſaid to him, 
« You rogue, you have ſtolen a parcel of ducats : 
hold, here is another of equal value; run, {ave 
my houſe and this country as quickly as you can; 
loſe no time, for if they catch you, you will infalli- 
bly be hanged.” 

XI. The following anecdote helps to prove, 
that, even among the preſent Greeks, in the 
gloomy day of ſervitude, the remembrance of 
their ancient glory is not totally extinct. 

When the late Mr. Anſon (Lord Anſon's 
brother) was upon his travels in the Eaſt, he hired 
a veſſel to viſit the iſle of Tenedos. His pilot, an 
old Greek, as they were failing along, ſaid with 
ſome ſatisfaction, © There it was our fleet lay!“ 
Mr. Anſon demanded “ What fleet?“ - What 
fleet! replied the old man, a little piqued at the 
queſtion ; © why, our Grecian fleet at the ſiege | 
of Troy.” 

n XII. A perſon 
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XII. A perſon was regretting, one day, before 
the preſent Emperor of Germany, when he was 
grand duke of Tufcany, that his territories were 
not more extenſive. 4 Alas!” cried he, * they 
contain but too many who are wretched.” 


A LUDICROUS ANECDOTE. 


Tur following whimſical circumſtance lately 
occurred at the funeral of a comedian, in the 
North of England. His brothers of the ec and 


buſkin, willing to pay the laſt duties to theit 


deceaſed companion, agreed to follow the body to 
the grave: but as they were not all poſſeſſe l of 
mourning, ſome of them borrowed of the tow:.'s 
peopie 3 among the reſt, the chief mourner ob- 
tained a black coat of a ſhoemaker. But as the 
proceſſion moved paſt honeſt Criſpin's houſe, a 
large dog (attracted no doubt by the well-known 
ſcent of his maſter's coat) abſolutely ſeized the 
poor player by the ſhirt, and would not ſuffer him 
to proceed an inch farther.— The funeral was 
obliged to move on without him, and the ſo- 
lemnity of ſo tragical an event was inſtantly 
changed to comedy. Even the clergyman forgot 
his gravity, and the whole cavalcade became 
«Merry Mourners.” 


A CHA- 
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A CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 


RELATED BY MR. LEDYARD. 


Ma. LEDYARD, a native of America, who 
had an irreſiſtible propenſity to explore unknown 
countries, went round the world with Captain 
Cooke.—Afterwards he meant to go through 
Ruſſia into North America, to traverſe the whole 
of that great continent, from weſt to eaſt. On 
this expedition he ſet out with no more than ten 
guineas in his pocket, From Stockholm, he 
meant to croſs the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice; but 
when he came near the middle, finding it not 
frozen, he was obliged to return, and went round 
by the head of that great ſea, and paſſing through 
Finland, in the depth of winter, arrived at 
Peterſburgh.-From thence he went to Siberia, 
25 far as Kamſchatka, on foot; but finding the paſ- 
ſage acroſs to America ſhut up with ice, he was 
forced to return to Jatutz.— Here he was taken 
up by order of the Empreſs of Ruſſia; and, with- 
out any reaſon given, was hurried away to the 
confines of Poland, where he was diſmiſſed, with 
an order not to return into Ruſũa. He arrived 
in Britain juſt at the time that the aſſociation ſor 
making diſcoveries in Africa were looking out 
for a proper perſon to undertake theſe inquiries. 
Mr. Led- 
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Mr. Ledyard was immediately applied ta, who 
gladly undertook the taſk. The particular enter. 
priſe allotted to him was, to penetrate through 
Egypt into Sennaar ; and from thence to try to 
explore a way weſtward towards the river Niger, 
and make what diſcoveries he could. The ar- 
duouſneſs of the taſk did not make him heſitate 
one moment. He ſet out on the expedition with 
alacrity, and reached Cairo in Egypt without any 
croſs accident. Here he remained ſome time, 
making inquiries concerning the countries he was 
about to explore, and preparations for his journey, 
But unexpected delays intervening, he was ſeized 
with a bilious complaint, which carried him off in 
the end of the year 1788, in Cairo, where he was 
decently interred in, the neighbourhood of ſuch of 
the Engliſh as had ended their days in that capi- 
tal, 

The following characteriſtic anecdote is no leſs 
beautiful than juſt, „ have always remarked,” 
ſaid this careful obſerver of manners, * that wo- 
men in all countries are civil, obliging, tender, 
and humane : that they are inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modeſt ; and that they do 
not heſitate, like men, to perform a generous ac- 
tion. Not haughty, not arrogant, nor ſupercilions, 
they are full of courteſy, and fond of ſocicty: 
more liable, in general, to err than man; but in 

genere! 
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general, alſo, more virtuous, and performing more 
good actions than he. To a woman, whether ci- 
vilzed or ſavage, I never addreſſed myſelf in the 
language of decency and friendſhip, without re- 
ceiving a decent and friendly anſwer. With man 
it has often been otzerwiſe, In wandering through 
the barren-plains of inbeſpitalle Denmark, through 
bone /t Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and churl- 
ih Finland, unprincipled Ruſſa, and the wide- 
ſpread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, 
(ry, cold, wet, or ſick, the women have ever been 
friendly to me, and uniformly ſo; and to add to 
this virtue (ſo worthy of the appellation of bene- 
volence), their actions have been performed in ſo 
free, and ſo kind a manner, that if I was dry, I 
rank the ſweeteſt draught, and if hungry, I ate 
the coarſe morſel with a double reliſh.” 

What a beautiful eulogium! and how juſtly 


due ! 


CURIOUS BONS MOTS AND MAXIMS. 


I. Qu EEN Caroline, mentioning to the Earl of 
Cheſterfield a deſign of ſhutting up St. James's 
Park, and of converting it into a garden, #ſked 

5 him 
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him what it might probably coſt. Only TREE 


cROwNs,” replied the Earl. 

II. He, who in the ſame given time can pro- 
duce more than many others, has vigour ; he, who 
can produce more and better, has talents; he, who 
can produce what none elſe can, has genius. 

ITI. The creditor, whoſe appearance gladdens 
the heart of a debtor, may hold his head in /ur- 

| beams, and his foot on forms. 

IV. A noble lord obſerving to his friend at 
the late exhibition of paintings at Somerſet Houſe, 
that Sir Joſhua Reynolds was unqueſtionably the 
greateſt painter now living: „True, my lord,” 
replied the gentleman ; «let who will cut a figure 
on canvas, Sir Joſhua is ſure to come off with 

Aying colours.” 

V. He knows nothing of men, who expects to 
convince a determined party-man ; and he is but 
little acquainted with the world, who deſpairs of 

the final impartiality of the public. 

VI. The Earl of Caernarvon, in the reign of 
King James I. being at dinner, one day, at the 
houſe of his father-in-law ; a phyſician, either be- 
longing to, or of the acquaintance of the family, 
gave the noble Earl the lie direct. The company 
preſent appeared in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at the 
impudence of this fon of Eſculapius but the Earl 
very calmly replied, «I will take the lie, but I 

, will 
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will never take phy/ic of him : he may ſpeak what 
does not become him; I will not do what is an- 
worthy of me 

VII. The rapid, who can bear the flow with 
patience, can bear all injuries. 

VIII. The Duke of Newcaſtle being one day 
engaged in converſation with the late witty author 
of Triſtram Shandy, and obſerving that men of 
genius were unfit to be employed, being generally 
incapable of buſineſs; the wit ſarcaſtically re- 
plied “ They are not incapable, my lord duke, 
but above it; a ſprightly, generous horſe is able 
to carry a pack- ſaddle as well as an aſs, but he is 
too good to be put to the drudgery.” 

IX. Mr. De Lagny, of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, who was a great calculator, having de- 
come inſenſible in his laſt illneſs, M. Maupertuis 
approached his bed, and endeavoured to rouſe him 
a little, by calling out, Mr. Lagny, what is the 
ſquare of twelve? —“ An hundred and forty- 
four!” replied Mr. Lagny, and foon after expired. 
So true is it, that people generally retain, to the 


laſt moment, whatever predominant paſſion 2. 
the tenor of their lives. 


X. The poor, who envies not the rich, who 


pities his companions of poverty, and can bart 

ſomething for him that is ii poorer, is, in the 

realms of humanity, a king of kings, © 
| H | 


XI. Gro» 
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XI. Grothuſen, the favourite and treaſurer cf 
Charles XII. of Sweden, was the diſpenſer of bis 
liberalities ; a man who, contrary to the cuſtor: 
of perſons in ſuch ſtations, was as much ple“ 
with giving as his maſter. He brought him or» 
day an account of fixty thouſand crowns in two 


lines: Ten thouſand given to the Swedes and 


Janiſlaries, by the generous orders of his Majeſty; 
fifty thoufand —ſpent by myſelf.” 

XII. Three days of uninterrupted campany in 
a vehicle will make you better acquainted with 
another, than ane hour's converſation with him 
every day for three years. 

XIII. A late celebrated Iriſh counſellor, as re- 
markable for his brogue as for his bon- mots, be- 
ing retained againſt a young officer, who was in- 
dicted for a very groſs aſſault, opened the cauſc in 
the following manner: „My lord, I am counſcl 
for the crown; and I am firſt to acquaint vour 
lordſhip, that this ſfoldier——" Stop, ſir!“ aid 
the military hero: I would have you know, fir, 
J am an officer.” —“ O fir, I beg your pardon,“ 
ſays the counſellor, very dryly : why, then, my 
lord, to ſpeak more correQly, tis Meer. who i ls 


no ſoldier “ 


XIV. The poet, who compoſes not before the 
moment of inſpiration, and, as that leaves him, 
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of cane compoſcb, and he alone, for all men, al 
ls en all ange. 

Mm XV. A legte in the ifland of Se, Kit's bad fo 
$ cruel a maſter, that he dreaded the very ſight of him. 
ne After exerci ſing a variety of tyrannical acts among 


0 his ſlaves, the planter at laſt died, and left his ſon 
heir to his eſtates. Some time after his death, a 
7 gentleman meetiag the negro, aſked him ho his 

maſter behaved -'' I ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, * he's a 
in chin of the ai hat. - No, no,“ ſays the ne- 
th gro, © maſter be al block bimfelt,”? 


m XVI. Genius always gives its beſt at f pru- 
dhen at 4%. 

. XVII. If you mean to be loved, give, more 
e that what is aſtad, but not more than What is 
1- wanted; and alk leſs than what is cee. 

n XVIII. A late chanegllor-of the exchequer, who 
J lived in the houſe at ꝓreſent occupied by Mr. Pitt, 
Ir and which belongs to that office, on quitting it 


d after! bis diſmiſſion, proteſted he would neyer n 


r, Lve in a bouſe off office 
* XIX. Mahmoud, who conquered Perſia — 


y India towards the end bf the tenth century, was a 
T Tartar. He is hardly known at preſent in the weſ- 
tern world, except by the anſwer of a poor woman, 
who applied to bim in India, for juſtice againſt 
2 perſon who had robbed and murdered her ſon 
in 1 the province of Yrac in Perſia, © How would 
| H 2 you 
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you have me do juſtice at ſuch à diftance ?” 
ſaid the Sultan. © Why then,“ replied the mo- 
ther, did you conquer, when ou could reer 
11 wy 
XX. If you aſk me* which ws een 
tary ſin of human nature, do you imagine I ſhall 
anſwer, pride, or Juxury, or ambition, or ego- 
_ tiſm? No; 1 hall Gay NT oy 
indelence, will conquer all the reſt. hoe 

XXI. The Marquis of Worceſter was a 
friend of Charles I. of England. When a mu- 
quet- ball, at the ſtege of Ragland, glancing on a 
marble pillar in the withdrawing-· room, where this 
lord uſed to divert his friends, hit his head, and fell 
flat on the ground, he ſaid, That he was flat- 
tered to have a good head-priece. in his younger 
days ; but he was certain, that, in his old ge, he 
had one which was muſquet-proef.” | 

Being told, when far advanced in years, that he 
ſhould be buried at Windſor, he replied, Then 
ſhall I take a better caſtle when dead, Ga ever [ 
loſt when alive.” oY . 


XXII. A man who had TORTS n 
in the morning a perſon who had a crooked back : 


Friend,“ ſaid he, “ you are /vaded betimes. 
« True,” replied the other, it muſt be early, 


- © Lavater. 
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indeed; for I ſee you have got but one of your 
windaws open.” 

XXIII. Queſtions to no purpoſe, queſtions 
quicker than anſwers can be given, queſtions af- 
ter things that intereſt him not, mark an idlat. 

XXIV. Mr. Fox having applied to a ſhopkeeper 
in Weſtminſter for his vote and intereſt, the man 
produced a halter, with which he ſaid he was ready 
to oblige him. The orator, without heſitation, 
replied “ J return you thanks, my friend, for 
your very polite offer; but I ſhould be ſorry to 
deprive you of fo valuable a family- piece.“ 

XXV. He ſubmits to be ſeen through a micre- 
ſeepe, who ſuffers himſelf to be taken in a fit of 
paſſion. 

XXVI. A certain member of parliament hav- 
ing heard many ſpeeches in the houſe, to the great 
applauſe of the ſpeakers, grew ambitious of riſing 
to rival glory by his oratory z and accordingly 
watched for a favourable opportunity to open. At 
length an occaſion preſented itſelf. It was on a 
motion that was made in the houſe for enforcing 
the execution of ſome ſtatutes, Upon this public- 
ſpirited motion, the orator in embryo roſe ſolemn · 
ly up, and after giving three loud hems, ſpoke as 
follows: © Mr. Speaker, have we laws, or have 
we not laws? If we have laws, and they are not 
obſcrved, to what end were thoſe. laws made? 

H 3 Having 
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Having thus expreſſed himſelf, he ſat down, his 
che/t heauing high with cenſciaus importance; when 
another member roſe up, and delivered his thoughts 
in theſe words: Mr. Speaker, did the honour- 
able gentleman who ſpoke laſt, ſpeak to the pur- 
poſe, or not to the purpoſe? If he did not ſpeak 
to the purpoſe, to what purpoſe did he fpeak ?” 
Which ſet the houſe in ſuch a fit of laughter, as 
difcouraged the young orator from ever — at- 
dempring to ſpeak. 

XXVII. You never ſaw a vulgar character 4% 
mntereftedly ſenſible of the value of time. 

XXVIII. The great Henry IV. of France 
being aſked by one of his haughty favourites, why 
his Majeſty gave himſelf the trouble to return the 
falutes of ſo many beggars, who made their obei- 
ſance to him in the ſtreets, inſtantly replied “ Be- 
cauſe I wiſh not to ſee the beggars in my ſtreets 
exceed their ſovereign in politeneſs.” 

XXIX. Keep him at leaſt three paces diſtant, 
who hates mic and the laugh of a child. 

XXX. Mr. Fox, on his late Canvas, having 
accoſted a tradeſman, whom he ſolicited for his 
vote; the blunt elector replĩied “ I cannot give 
you my ſupport; I admire your abilities, but 
abominate your principles! Mr. Fox inſtantly 
retorted My friend, I applaud your fincerity, 
but abominate your manners 

d XXX!, 
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XXXI. What is a man's ruling. paſſion, and 
the ultimate end of his wiſhes ? Either that which 
on every occaſion he communicates with me moſt 
unreſtrained cordiality, or hides from every pro- 
fane eye and ear with myſterious awe; to which 
he makes every other thing à mere appendix ;— 
the vortex, the centre, the comparative point from 
which he ſets out, on which he fixes, and to 
which he irreſiſtibly returns ;—that which he 
reſcues from the gripe of danger with equal 
anxiety and boldneſs. 

The ſtory of the painter and the prince is well 
known. In order to get the beſt piece in the art- 
iſt's collection, the prince ordered Fire to be cried 
in the neighbourhood. At the firſt noiſe the artiſt 
abruptly left the prince, and ſeized his darling— 
his Titian. The alarm proved a falſe one, but the 
object of purchaſe was fixed. The application is 
eaſy, Of thouſands it may be decided, what loſs, 
or what gain, would affect them moſt. And ſup- 
pole we cannot pronounce on others, may we not 
determine on ourſelves ? 

XXXII. An apothecary who uſed to value him- 
ſelf on his ſkill in the nature of drugs, aſſerted in 
a company of phyſicians, that all bitter things 
were hot. * No,” ſaid a gentleman preſent, «there 
is one of a very different qu:'iry, I am ſure; and 
that is, a bitter cold day.“ 


H 4 XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. A French ambaſſador at the court 
of the famous Queen Chriſtiana, after having ſeen 
the beſt part of her kingdom, being aſked by her 
Majeſty how he liked poor Sweden, replied—®A ye, 
poor Sweden ! indeed, madam ; for, upon mine 
honour, if the whole country were mine, I would 
give every inch of it for a farm in France of Eng- 
land.” | | 
XXXIV. He has the ſtamp of a great ſoul, who 
hides his d ep grief from the friend whom he 
might truſt even with the communication of vices. 
XXXV. He has convivial talints who makes the 
eater forget his meal; and he has oratory who ra- 
viſhes his hearers, whilft he forgets himſelf, 
©  XXXVI. The Marchioneſs de Sevigne was one 
of the fineſt women in France, One day the 
celebrated Menage had hold of one of this lady's 
hands between his ; and, on her drawing it away, 
M. Pelletier, who ſtood by, faid to Menage— 
That is the fine work which ever came from 
your hands.” 
XXXVII. An officer of a diſbanded regiment, 
applying to the paymaſter of the forces for his ar- 
rears, told him that he was in the moſt extreme 
want, and on the point of dying with hunger. 
The treaſurer, ſeeing him of a jovial and ruddy 


aſpect, told him that his countenance belicd his 
- come 
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complaint. For Heaven's ſake, my lord, re- 
plied the officer, © do not miſtake: the viſage you 
ſee is not mine, but my /andiady's ; for ſhe has fed 
me on credit for above a twelvemonth.“ 

XXXVIII. Take here the grand ſecret if not 
of plealing all, yet of diſpleaſing none Court me- 
dliacrity avoid originality, and ſacrifice to faſhion. 

XXXIX. Scotus (or as we ſhould nowſtyle him, 
Scot), one of the ſchool- men, a man greatly re- 
nowned for his learning in the dark age when he 
flouriſhed, dining at the table of Charles the Bald, 
the Emperor, and King of France, and behaving 
in a flovenly way, as he uſually did in his 
cell at college, the Emperor, fitting oppoſite, j6- 
coſely aſked him, what difference there was be- 
tween a Scot and a Sot? To which the latter 
very bluntly replied—< Only the breadth of the 
table.“ 

XL. There is no inſtance of a miſet become 
ing a prodigal, without loſing 41:5 intelleft 5 but 
there are thouſands of prodigals becoming miſers. 
If, therefore, your turn be profuſe, nothing is ſo 
much to be avoided as avaricez and if you be 2 
miſer,procure a phyſician who can cure ai; irremes 
diable diſorder, 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT 
KING OF FRANCE. 


Nor long ago, in the courſe of converſation 
with ſome of his courtiers on the preſent fitua- 
tion of affairs in France, Louis thus exprefled 
himſelf —< I forgive them all the harm they have 
done to myſelf; but I cannot forget how they have 
treated my people had the wicked men concerted 
meaſures with me, we ſhould now be all happy and 


free.“ 


ANECDOTES OF DORION, A CELE- 
BRATED WIT. 


Doxzion is mentioned by Plutarch as a flute- 
player, who had made ſeveral changes in the mu- 
fic of his time, and who was head of a ſect of 
performers, that militated againſt another ſect of 
practical muſicians, of which Antigenides was the 
chief; a proof that theſe two maſters were co- 
temporaries and rivals. Dorion, though much ce- 
lebrated as a great muſician and poet by Athenæus, 
is better known to poſterity as a man of wit and 

| b humour. 
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humour. Both his muſic and poetry are loſt : 
however, many of his pleaſantries are preſerved. 

Supping one night with Nicoereon, in the iſland 
of Cyprus, and admiring a rich gold cup that was 
placed on the ſide- board“ The goldſmith will 
make you juſt ſuch another,” replied the prince, 
« whenever you pleaſe !''—< He will obey your 
orders much better than mine, ſir, ſaid Dorion ; 
« ſo let me have that, and do you beſpeak another“ 

The remark of Athenzus upon this reply is, 
that Dorion acted againſt the proverb; which 
ſays, that— | 7 


« To flute · players Nature gave brains, there's 
no doubt ; 

But, alas! *tis in vain, for they ſoon blow them 
out,” | 


On hearing the deſcription of a tempeſt, in the 
Nauplius of Timotheus, Dorion ſaid. he had ſcen 
a much better in a boiling cauldron, 

Having loſt a large ſhoe at a banquet, which 
he wore on account of his foot being violently 
ſwelled. by the gout— The only harm I with the 
thief,” ſaid he, is, that my fboe may fit him.“ 

This, it may be obſerved, would be a ſtrange 
accident at a modern feaſt ; but will not appear 
extraordinary, when we conſider that it was then 
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the cuſtom to eat in a reclining poſture; and that 
all the gueſts pulled of their ſhoes, that the coxche; 
might not be dirtied. 

The wit and talents of Dorion made amends 
for his epicuriſm, and he was a welcome gueſt 
wherever he went. Philip of Macedon, in order 
to enliven his parties of pleaſure, and enſure mirth 
and conviviality, uſed frequently to invite him, 
with Ariſtonicus the cithariſt. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. ERSKINE. 


n e Mir. Keſkine, in » 
late ſpeech on the rights of juries, deſerves the 
attention and imitation of all.—“ It was the firſt 
command, ſaid he, and counſel to my youth, 
always to do what my conſcience told me to be 
my duty, and to leave the conſequences to God. 
I hall carry with me the memory, and 1 hope tlie 
practice of this parental leſſon to the grave. I 
have hitherto followed it, and have no reafon to 
complain that the adherence to it has been even a 
temporal facrifce ; I have found it, on the con- 
trary, the road to proſperity and wealth, and I 
{tall point it out as ſuch to my children.“ | 
, ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE ORI- 
GIN OF HEALTH-DRINKING. 


Tur origin of health- drinking took its rife 


from the time of the Danes being in this iſland; 
when it was cuſtomary with them, whilft an 
Engliſhman was drinking, to take that opportunity 
of ſtabbing him. To guard againſt this Daniſh 
treachery, the Engliſh entered into a combination, 
to be mutual pledges of ſecurity to each other 
whilſt drinking. When, therefore, an Engliſh- 
man, at that period, drank to his friend, his tacit 
language was“ Sir, I am afraid that ſome mali- 
cious Dane will ſtab me, or cut my throat, whilſt 
I am drinking; I beg the favour of you to watch 
carefully, that I may drink in fafety.” To which 
his friend was ſuppoſed to anſwer—*< Sir 1 will 
pledge you, and be your ſurety.” He then replied, 
«I am much obliged to you, fir ;—yeur health, 
that you may live till I have done drinking, and 
ſave me from bis wicked intentions.” 


BON 


- tuous, whoſe ſociety they courted, and by whom 


TT 


BON MOT OF ERASMUS. 


ERASMs, who was of a ſickly conſtitution, 
and had therefore obtained a diſpenſation for eat- 
ing of fleſh in times of abſtinence, being re- 
proached by the pope for not obſerving Lent— 
«I affure your holineſs,” ſaid he, that my heart 
is a Catholic one; but I muſt confeſs I have a 


Lutheran ſtomach.” 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE FA- 
TAL EFFECTS OF GAMING. 


N OT many years ago the untimely death of 


two young gentlemen was occaſioned by a fatal 
propenſity to gaming, which they practiſed againſt 
the advice of friends, the knowledge of experi- 
ence, and even the conviction of their own minds. 

Theſe unhappy youths were the ſons of a gentle- 
man in the Weſt, whoſe name was Hargrave. 
Educated by their parents with tenderneſs and 
attention, they grew up the admiration of their 
friends. They were the companions of the vir- 


they 
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they were beloved. Their father's fortune was 
ſcanty, yet ſufficient to ſurniſh them with the 
means of polite education; and it was his conſtant 
ſtudy to inſtruct them in virtuous principles, and 
to teach them to ſet a value on piety as their beſt 
poſſeſſion. Such inſtructions were not loſt upon 
them. Their parents lived to fee them tread the 
ſteps of true goodneſs, and they fondly hoped they 
never would ſtray from the path of real happineſs. 

But vain and deluſory are the hopes of parents. 
The morning of their children's exiſtence aroſe 
with brightneſs, and bade fair for a day of ſere- 
nity. Their youth paſſed on, and every day was 
remembered with pleafure. Their diſpoſitions 
were amiable as their perſons. Their ſenſibility 
forbade” all fears of declenfion ; and it was with 
confidence that their parents ſent them from under 
their inſpeRion, to purſue their ſtudies at a diſtant 
univerſity. 

Youth, livelineſs of temper, and ingenuity of 
mind, pointed them out as the proper objects of a 
gameſter's attention. One Leeſon was at this 
time the main ſupport of the profeſſion of gaming, 
and ever watchful to ſeduce the unwary, His 
perſon, wit, and accompliſhments recommended 
him to public notice. He had ſtudied human na- 
ture with no other intention but to prey on its 

weakneſles, 
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weakneſſes, and he well knew. when to take an 


opportunity to inſinuate his pernicious principles, 


The young Hargraves ſoon became acquainted 
with Lecſon. They were charmed with his viva- 
city, and ſeduced by his perſuaſion into gaming. 
At firſt he practiſed the uſual arts, allowing them 
to win; which more and more led them on, until, 
at length, they loſt all they were poſſeſſed of, and 
after extorting as much money from their father, 
under falſe pretences, as he could poſlibly ſparc, 
they were reduced to the neceſſity of ſubſiſling on 
the chance of that employment, which had already 
ript them of every ſhilling they poſſeſſed. 

Had the loſs of fortune been the only conſe- 
quence, frugality and abſtinence from the com- 
pany into which they had been introduced might 
have retrieved, or at leaſt leſſened their misfortune, 
But they had loft that which can ſeldom be re- 
called ; they loſt the ſpotleſs purity of their minds; 
they ſcarcely ever recollected the principles of 
their early education. The ſenſibilities of love 
and friendſhip were no longer felt, Avarice, 
envy, and rancour were now the leading paſſions, 
as they are the natural conſequences of gaming. 
The diſtreſſes into which they were from time to 
time plunged, they did not ſeek to alleviate by ſo- 
briety, and attention to duty, As their expences 
| 110 multi 
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multiplied, they found it neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to other means than formerly: their father 
might weep over their infatuation, but he could 
no longer ſupply their wants. The friends (as 
they were wont to call them) who had profited: 
by their folly, refuſed to contribute any aſſiſtance. 
The gaming-table was their only place of refuge ; 
but, ignorant of the tricks of ſharpers, they found 
that their ſucceſs here was but temporary, and 
only ſerved to chain them down to a torture of 
which they began to have the moſt alarming ap- 
ptebenſions. 

An offer was made by an opulent relation, to 
purchaſe a commiſſion in a regiment deſtined for 
foreign ſervice. This was repreſented to them by 
their parent, and the eldeſt accepted the offer, 
while the other agreed to apply to the ſtudy of 
commerce in the houſe of an eminent merchant 
in London, to which they now removed; and their 
parents rejoiced at their departure from a place in 
which their fondeſt hopes had been ſo 2 diſap- 
pointed. 

Happy had it been, if their follies had now 
ended ; if they had profited by their experience, 
dear-bought as it was, and been reclaimed from 
vicious indulgences. But the company they fell 
into in London, a place to which they were be- 
fore ſtrangers, added to their imprudence. In a 
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16 
ſhort time, by the common tranſitions of the life 
of a gameſter, they were reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs. To complete all, when they found them- 
ſelves beyond all hopes of retrieving circum. 
ſtances, they took the defperate reſolution of go- 
ing on the highway, determined to plunder or die 
in the attempt. They carried their purpoſe into 
execution; weary of life, they alſo reſolved that 
if there ſhould be danger of detection, to rid them- 
ſelves of ir by piſtol or poiſon. If they ſucceeded, 
they were to leave off the pernicious practice of 
gaming, and amend that life which in its preſent 
ſtate was a burthen. Such is the ſophiſtry with 
which a gameſter grown deſperate amuſes his 
mind. | 
- They diſguifed themſelves in coarſe great-coats, 

and in one fatal evening ſet out towards a public 
road, Obſerving a poſt-chaiſe, they rode up to it, 
and commanded the poſtillion to ſtop, which he 
refuſed; and while they threatened him, a voice 
which they were well acquainted with, cried out 
from the carriage, My fon, my ſon! But it was 
too late. Ihe eldeſt of them had fired at the po- 
ſtillion, and the ball miſling him, mortally wounded 
the gentleman in the carriage, who was no other 
than their own father! The other, who had not 
heard the voice, rode up to door of the chaiſe, and 
| was 
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was about to diſcharge his piſtol, when he per- 
ccived his father almoſt dead. 

Horror ſeized upon them ; they uttered the 
bittereſt execrations againſt themſelves, curſing 
the hour in which they were born, and the 
wretches who had undone them. Stripping off 
their diſguiſe, and retiring into a neighbouring 
held, the one ſwallowed poiſon, and was almoſt 
inſtantly dead, while the other 2 his miſer- 
able life by a piſtol. 

The poſtillion ſeeing ſome paſſengers come up, 
implored their aſſiſtance in apprehending the mur- 
derers. They found the one already dead: the 
other lived juſt to mention the particulars of their 
ſtory, and then expired in great agonies. The 
good old man had died while they were in purſuit 
of his ſons.” He departed firſt, as if to plead for 
mercy to his unhappy ſons at the tribunal of 
Heaven, before which they were ſoon to appear. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT 
DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


Sour months ago, a worthy old clergyman 
in Cumberland, who had brought up a large fa- 
mily on 70 l. a year, being informed of the death 
of his rector, was adviſed to come to town, and 
zpply to the Bistor of Loxpon, in whoſe gift 
the living was, for the next preſentation. He 
followed the advice, and was directed to his lord- 
ſhip's houſe, in St. James s- ſquare. By miſtake, 
he knocked at the next door, which is the Duke 
of NoRFoLX's ; and enquiring of the ſervant if his 
maſter was at home, received an anſwer in the 
affirmative, but that he was then engaged. The 
old gentleman requeſted the ſervant to go up, and 
intreat his maſtcr to be at home to him, as his 
buſineſs was of much conſequence, The Duke, with 
that urbanity which diſtinguiſhes him, on being 
informed a reſpectable looking old clergyman 
wilhed to ſpeak to him, deſired him to be intro- 
duced, and begged to know the occaſion of his 
viſit. My lord,” faid the old gentleman, * the 
rector of —— is dead, and I was adviſed by 
my pariſhioners to come to town, and intreat the 
friendſhip and protection of your lordſhip, I have 
ſerved the pariſh many years, and hope I have ac- 
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quitted myſelf with propriety.” — And pray, 
whom do you take me for, fir?” faid the Duke, 
interrupting him. The Bisnor of Loxpox, 
my lord.” His Grace immediately rang the bell, 
and a ſervant entering“ John, who am I?” — 
The Duke of NoREFoLK, ſir, —“ Good God!” 
ſaid the Curate, ſtarting. from the chair, I hum- 
bly intreat your Grace's pardon, and aſſure you 
that nothing but my ignorance of the town could 
R have oecaſioned ſuch a, miſtake.” “ Stop, ſtop, 
K my good friend] you and I don't part thus -e 
4 muſt firſt take a glaſs together, and then fee whe- 
1 ther I can't ſhew you the way to the Btshor of 
* IB Loxpor's houſe,” His Grace and the Curate 
© I took: t'ather bottle, found their way to the Biſhop's 
—and-the old gentleman left St. James's- Square 
3401. a year riches than he entered it. 


* 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING ST. Paul's 
CATHEDRAL. | 


] N conſequence of the reſolutions taken in 1620, 
by James I. to repair this cathedral, the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones was appointed to the work, 
Put it was not attempted till the year 1633, when 

Arch- 
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Archbiſhop Laud laid the firſt ſtone, and Inigs. 
the fourth. The great ſire made way for the te. 
ſtoring of this maguiſicent pile, in its preſent no- 
ble form, by Sir Chriſtopher- Wien“! 
A fingular accident happened at the beginning, 
While the great architect was ſetting out the di: 
menſions of the dome; he ordered a common la. 
bourer to bring him a flat ftene, to be laid as a 
direction to the maſons.” He brought a fragment 
of a grave · ſtone, on which was the word N. ur. t 
gam. This was not loſt on Sit Chriſtopher Wren t 
he caught the idea of the Phænix, which he placed r 
ti 
tl 
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on the fourth portico, with that word cutbencith: 
Tue firſt ſtorie was laid on June 21, 76553 and 
the building was completed by him in 110 ; but 
all the decorations were not finiſhed-till 1723. tt 
was a moſt ſingular citcumſtance, that notwith- 
ſtanding it was thirty-five years in building, it 
was begun and finiſhed by ane architect, and under 
one prelate, Henry Compton, Biſhop of London. 
The church of St, Peter's ny Rome, was 4 bone 
2 and thirty fue years in building, 1 in the reigh 
of nineteen popes,” and went through the hands of 
twelve architedts. It is not, as often miſtake 
built after the model of that famous temple. It is 
the entire conception of our ' coubtryoran ; And has 
been 'preferred in fore reſpects by a judicious 


Cnr to even the Roman Bafiſica. Its dimen- 
ſions 
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ſions are leſs. The height of St. Peter's to the 
top of the croſs is four hundred and thirty-ſeven 
feet and a half; that of St. Paul's, three hundred 
and forty feet : ſo that from its ſituation, it is lofty 
erh to be ſeen from the fea. The length of 
the firſt is 729 feet; of the latter, 500. The 
greateſt breadth of St. Peter's is 364 ; of St, 
Paul's 180, 

In the reign of James I. and Charles I. the 
body of this cathedral was the common reſort of 
the politicians, the news-mongers, and idle in gene- 
ral. It was called St. Paul's Malt. It is men- 
tioned in the old plays, and rad oe of the 
times. 

In digging the foundation for the rebuilding” 'of 
this cathedral, it was difcovered beneath the 
graves, that the foundation of the old! church 


reſted on a layer of hard and clofe pot- earth. 
Curiofity led Sir Chriſtopher Wren to ſearch far- 


ther He found, that on the north fide it was fix 
feet thick, that it grew thinner towards the ſouth, 
and on the decline of the hill was ſcarcely four, 
On advancing farther, he met with nothing but 
looſe ſand ; at length he came to water and ſand 
mixed with periwinkles and other ſea-ſhells 
and, by boring, came at laſt to the beach, and 
under that, the natural hard clay, which evinced 


that the ſea had once occupied the ſpace on which 
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St. Paul's now ſtands. It was the opinion of our 


great architect, that all the ſpace between Cam. 
berwell-hill and the hills of Eſſex had been a va/# 


bay, at low water a ſandy plain. 0 


ANECDOTE OF MR. DE SALLO, 


THE FIRST. INVENTOR, OF PERIODICAL PUB- 
ns \.- LICATIONS, 
IN he pear 1692, when Paris was afli ted with 
a long and ſevere famine, M. de Sallo, returning 
from a ſammer's evening walk, with only a little 
foot-boy, was accofted by a man, who preſented 
his piſtol, and, in a manner far from the refolute- 
nefs of a. hardened robber, aſked him for his mo- 
ney. M. de Sallo obſerving that he came to the 
wrong man, and that he could get little from him, 
added, I have only three piſtoles about me, 
which are not worth a ſcuffle ; fo, much good 
may you do with them; but let me tell you, you 
are ina bad way.” The man took them, and 
without aſking him for more, walked off with an 
air of dejection and terror. 

The fellow was no ſooner gone, than M. de 


Sallo ordered che boy to follow him, to ſee where 
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he went, and to give him an account of every 
thing. de lad obeyed ; followed him through 
ſeveral obſcure ſtreets, and at lengthſaw him enter 
a baker's ſhop, where he obſerved him change one 
of the piſtoles, and buy a large brown loaf. With 
this purchaſe he went a few doors farther, and, 
entering an alley, aſcended a pair of ſtaits. The 
boy crept up after him to the fourth ſtory, where 
he ſaw him go into a room, which had no light 
but what it received from the moon ; and peeping 
through a crevice, he perceived him throw it'on 
the floor, and burſt into tears, ſaying, There, 
eat your fill; that's the deareſt loaf I ever bought; 
| have robbed a gentleman of three piſtoles; let 
us huſband them well, and let me have no more 
teazings; for ſoon or late theſe doings muſt bring 
me to the gallows; and all to ſatisfy your clam- 
ours.” His lamentations were anſwered by thoſe 
of the whole family; and his wife having at length 
calmed the agony of his mind, took up the loaf, 
aud cutting it, gave four pieces to four FORE 
children. 27k 

The boy having thus ys AM his 
commiſſion, returned home, and gave his maſter; 
an account of every. thing that he had ſcen and 
heard, M. de Sallo, who was much moved, or- 
cered the boy to call him at five in the morning. 
This humane gentleman aroſe at the time ap- 
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pointed, and taking the boy with him to ſhew him 
the way, enquired, in the neighbourhood, about 
the character of a man who lived in ſuch a garret, 
with a wife and four children ; when he was told, 
that he was a very induſtrious good kind of man; 
that he was a ſhoemaker, and a neat workman, 
but was ſoverburthened with a family, and had a 
hard ſtruggle to live in ſuch bad times. 

Satisfied with this account, M. de Sallo aſeended 
the ſhoemaker's garret; and knocking at the door, 
it was opened by the poor man himſelf, who, know- 
ing him at firſt ſight to be the man he had robbed 
the evening before, fell at his feet, and implored 
his mercy, pleading the extreme diſtreſs of his fa- 
mily, and begging that he would forgive his firſt 
crime. M. de Sallo defired him to make no noiſe, 
for he had no intention to hurt him. Lou have 
2 good character among your neighbours,” ſaid he, 
< but muſt expect that your life will ſoon be cut 
Mort, if you are now ſo wicked as to continue the 
freedom you took with me. Hold your hand; here 
are thirty piſtoles to buy leather; huſband it well, 
and ſet your children a commendable example. To 
put you out of farther temptations to commit ſuch 
ruinous and fatal actions, I will encourage your in- 
- duftry; I hear you are a neat workman, and you 
ſhall take meaſure of me, and of this boy, for two 


them.” 


pair of ſhoes each, and he ſhall call upon you for | 
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mem. The whole family appeared ſtruek with 
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joy, amazement, and gratitude. M. de Sallo de- 
parted, greatly moved, and with a mind filled with 
(atisfaCtion, at having ſaved a man, and perhaps a 
family, from the commiſſion of guilt, from an ig- 
nominious death, and perhaps from eternal perdi- 
tion, Never was a day better begun; the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having performed ſuch an action, 
whenever it recurs to the mind of a reaſonable be- 
ing, muſt be attended with pleaſure, and that ſelt- 
complacency and ſecret approbation, which is more 
deſirable than gold, and all the pleaſures of the 
earth, h 


ANECDOTE OF A PRISONER. 


A PRISONER in the Fleet lately ſent to kis 
creditor, to let him know that he had a propoſal 
to make, which he believed would be for their 
mutual benefit. Accordingly, the creditor calling 
on him to hear it, I have been thinking,” faid 
he, « that it is a very idle thing for me to lie here, 
and put you to the expence of ſeven groats a week. 
My being ſo chargeable to you, has given me great 
uneaſineſs ; and it is impoſſible to ſa What it may 
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coſt you in the end. Therefore, what I would 
propoſe is this: You ſhall let me out of priſon; 
and, inſtead of ſeven groats, you ſhall allow me 
only eighteen-pence a week, and the other ten- 
pence ſhall go towards the diſcharge of the debt.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE AMIABLE 
MR. HOWARD. 


. 


A LADY, who was a zealous admirer of this 
charitable traveller, eager to behold and converſe 
with ſo celebrated a man, called ſeveral times at 
his houſe, before ſhe had the good fortune to meet 
with him; and when ſhe did gain admittanee, ber 
appearance was ſo little prepoſſeſſing, that the 
mind of Howard could not diveſt itſelf of a cer- 
tain dread of aſſaſſination. Her amazing height 
and tout enJemble was ſo extremely maſculine, that 
the idea of a man diſguiled in woman's clethes 
inſtantly occurred, and he haſtily rang his bell, 
and, by a look, commanded his ſervant to wait. 
His fears were, however, groundleſs; for, the good 
woman, after having ſufficiently wearied his pati- 
ence with an enthuſiaſtic and bombaſt diſplay of 
3 the 
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the vaſt veneration in which ſhe held his labours 
in the cauſe of humanity, very quietly took her 


leave, declaring— be could now die in peace. 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE 
ORIGIN OF DUELLING, 


AS HUMOROUSLY REPRESENTED BY GC. A. 
| STEVENS. ; 


FLATTERY, faid he, (holding up a head half 
black, half white) was the caufe of the firſt duel 
that ever was fought. This head belonged to a 
ſtatue, which was placed on a pyramid, in the 
middle of the highway where four roads met. 
Two knights-errant, the one from the north, the 
other from the ſouth, arrived at the pyramid at the 
ſame inſtant. The knight who ſaw but the white 
ſide, cried out, It was a ſhame to truſt a ſilver 
head on the highway fide, —A {ver head !—re- 
plied the other, who ſaw but the black profile, 
why it is a black one! Flat contradiction produced 
fatal demonſtration. Their ſwords flew out, and 
they cut and mangled each other in an unmerciful 
manner, till, fainting with the loſs of blood, they 
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both fell down on the oppoſite fide ; when, look- 
ing up, they beheld their miſtake. A venerable 
hermit bound up their wounds, replaced them on 
horſeback, and diſmiſſed them with this piece of 
friendly advice: That henceforward they ſhould 
not engage in any diſpute, nor take part in any 
quarrel, till they had previouſly examined beth ſides 


of the que, ton. 


ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 


Near this ingenious gentleman's cottage, at 
Montmorency, reſided a lord tenacious of his 
game, and proud of his red ribbon. -One of his 
hares, having wandered into the philoſopher's 
cadbage-garden, was killed. The great man, hear- 


ing of the circumſtance, expoſtulated and threat- 


ened. Rouſſeau deſired his wife to write a peni- 
tentiary letter, in which ſhe aſſured his lordſhip of 
the very great reſpect they wiſhed to ſhew to every 
thing that was bis ;— but in order that they might 
be able to diſtinguiſh his hares in future, ſhe en- 
treated that he would dgcorate them with his red 
ribben. 
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ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG FRENCH 
NOBLEMAN. 


Tas n of the college of Cen in the 
rue St. Jacgues, Paris, having, in the year 1674, 
invited Louis XIV. to honour with his preſence a 
tragedy to be performed by their ſcholars, that 
prince accepted the invitation. Theſe able cour- 
tiers took care to inſert in the piece ſeveral ſtrokes 
of flattery, with which the monarch, greedy of 
ſuch incenſe, was greatly pleaſed. When the 
rector of the college was conducting the king 
home, a nobleman in the train applauded the ſuc- 
ceſs of the tragedy. Louis ſaid, Do you wonder 
at it? This is my college.” The Jeſuits did not 
loſe a word of this. The very fame night, they 
got engraved in large golden letters on black mar- 
ble, Collegium Ludovici Magni, inſtead of the for- 
mer inſcription which was placed beneath the 
name of Jeſus on the principal gate of the College 
(Gillegium Claromontanum Societatis Jeſus) ; and in 


the morning, the new inſcription was put up in 


place of the old one. A young ſcholar of quality, 
aged thirteen, who was witneſs to the zeal of the 
reverend Fathers, made the two following verſes, 
which he poſted up at night on the College-gate : 
I 4 AbPulit 
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Abſtulit hine Feſum, feſuitgue inſignia Regis, 
' | Impia gens : alium non colit illa Deum. 

The Jeſuits did not fail tocry out Sacrilege / the 
young author was diſcovered, taken up, and put 
into the Baſtile. The implacable ſociety cauſod 
him, as a matter of favour, to be condemned to per. 
petual impriſonment ; and he was transferred to the 
citadel of the iſle Sainte Marguerite. Several years 
after, he was brought back to the Baſtile. In 17035, 
he had been a priſoner thirty-one years. = Having 
become heir to all his family, who poſſeſſed great 
property, the Jeſuit Riquelet, then conſeſſor of the 
Baſtile, remonſtrated to his brethren on the ne- 
ceſſity of reſtoring the priſoner to liberty. The 
golden ſhower which forced the tower of Danac, 
had the ſame effect on the caſtle of the Baſile, 
The Jeſuits made a merit with the priſoner, of the 
protection they granted him; and this man of 
rank, whoſe family would have become extinc 
without the aid of the ſociety, did not fail to give 
.them extenſive proofs of his gratitude. | 
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ANECDOTE OF GALILEO. 


Ir has been the fate of ſome great diſcoveries to 
have been at firſt diſbelieved, while their authors, 
inſtead of being rewarded, were treated as mad- 
men and viſionaries. The celebrated Galileo, 
who firſt obſerved the phaſes of Venus, the four 
ſatellites of Jupiter, &c. and who ſupported the 
opinion of Copernicus reſpecting the motion of 
the earth, was perſecuted by the inquiſition, and 
his ſyſtem declared abſurd and falſe in ſound philoſs= 
phy, and erroneous in the faith, as being expreſsly 
contrary to the ſcripture. Galileo, therefore, at 
the age of ſeventy, was obliged to 4ſt parden for 
having maintained what he really believed ; and, 
with his knees on the ground, and his hands on 
the goſpels, to abjure it as an error and hereſy. 

Having pronounced his recantation in the fol- 
lowing words, Coerde ſincers et fide non ficta abjuro, 
maledico, et deteſſor ſupra dictos errores et hereſes; as 
ſoon as he roſe up, agitated by remorſe for taking 
a falſe oath, he caſt his eyes downwards, ſtruck 
the earth with his foot, and is reported to have 
ſaid, „E pur fi move. It moves nevertheleſs.” 

Galileo was born at Piſa in 1564, and died at 
Florence in 1642, aged 78. | 


15 A MILI- 
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A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 


Ir was cuſtomary with Marſhal Baſompiere, 
when any of his ſoldiers were brought before him 
for heinous offences, to ſay to them“ Brother, 
you or J will certainly be hanged !”' which was a 
ſufficient denunciation of their fate. 

A ſpy being diſcovered in his camp, was addreſſ- 
ed in this language ; and next day, as the provoſt 
was carrying the wretch to the gallows, be preſſed 
earneſtly to ſpeak with the Marſhal, alledging 
that he had ſomewhat of importance to commu- 
nicate. The Marſhal, being made acquainted 
with this requeſt, exclaimed, in his rough and 
haſty manner—* It is the way of all theſe raſcals ; 
when ordered for execution, they pretend ſome 
. frivolous ſtory, merely to reprieve themſelves for 
a few moments : however, bring the dog hither.” 
Being introduced, the Marſhal aſked him what 
he had to ſay? „ Why, my lord,” ſaid the culprit, 
« when firſt I had the honour of your converſa- 
tion, you was obliging enough to ſay, that either 
yen or 1 ſhouid be hanged : now I am come to know, 
whether it is yowr pleaſure to be fo; becauſe, if 
you wen't, I muft, that's all.” The Marſhal was 


ſo pleaſed with the fellow's humour, that he order- 
ed him to be releaſed, 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 


During the ſummer of laſt year, occaſion— 
no matter what—called an honeſt Engliſh Squire 
to take a journey to Peterſburgh. Untravelled, 
and unknowing, he provided himfelf with no paſſ- 
port; his buſineſs concerned himſelf alone, and 
what had foreign nations to do with him ? His 
route lay through the ſtates of different powers. 
He landed in Holland, and paſſed the uſual exami- 
nation; but inſiſting that the affairs which 
brought him there were of a private nature, he 
was queſtioned and detained a ſhort time; as he 
appeared, however, to be incapable of deſign, be 
was at length permitted to purſue his journey. 

To the officer of the guard whe had detained 
him, he made frequent complaints of the loſs he 
might ſuſtain by the delay. The lofhcer, after a 
long pauſe, lowly drew the pipe from his mouth, 
and emitting the ſmoke “ Mynheer,” ſays he, 
« when you firſt ſet your foot on the land of the 
Seven United Provinces, you ſhould have declared 
you came thither on affairs of cemmerce; and re- 
placing his pipe, relapſed into immoveable taci- 
turnity. | 

Releaſed from his unſocial companion, he 
arrived the next day at a French port, where the 


ſentinel of the advanced guard requeſted the ho- 
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uur of his permiſſion to aſk for his paſſports ;—on 
his failing to produce any, he was entreated to par- 
don the liberty he took of conducting him to the 
Commandant; but it was his duty, and he muſt, 
however reluctantly, perform it. 

| Monſieur le Commandant received him with 
pompous politeneſs ; he made the uſual enquirics, 
and our traveller, determined to avoid the error 
which bad produced ſuch inconvenience, replied, 
« that Fommenctal concerns drew him to the Con- 
tinent,” | 

Ha foi,” ſays the Commandant, « Peft un ne. 
getiant, un burgezis; take him away to the guard- 
houſe, we will examine him to-morrow, at pre- 
ſent we muſt dreſs for the Comedie ;* Allns.” Our 
traveller ſwore it was uncivil and unfriendly, and 
ungeperous ; — five hundred Frenchmien might tra- 
vel through Great Britain without a queſtion ; = 
they never queſtioned any ſtranger in Great Bri- 
tain, nor ſtopped him, nor impriſoned him, nor 
guarded him. 

« Monſieur,” ſays the ſentinel, as he conducted 
him to the guard-room, * you ſhould not have 
mentioned commerce to Monſic ur Cmmandunt; 
no gentleman in France diſgraces himſelf with 
trade we deſpiſe traffic.--— You ſhould have 
"informed MEnfieur le Commandant, that you entered 
the dominiotis of the king of the Freach, to im- 
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prove in ſinging, or in dancing, or in dreſſing ; arms 
are the profeſſion of a man of faſhion.” He had 
the honour of paſſing the night with a French 
guard, and the next day was diſmiſſed. 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a de- 
tachment of German Chaſſeurs. They demanded 
his name, quality, and buſineſs. He came, he ſaid, 
to dance, to ſing, and to dreſs. He is a French- 
man,” ſaid the corporal ; © a ſpy,” cries the ſer- 
jeant,—He was directed to mount behind a dra- 
goon, and carricd to the next municipal town. 
There he was ſoon diſcharged, but not without a 
word of advice. We Germans, ſaid the offi- 
cer, eat, drink, and ſmoke. Theſe arc our favour- 
ite employments; and had you informed the dra- 
goons that you followed no other buſineſs, you 
would have ſaved them and yourſelf a great deal of 
trouble.” | 

He ſoon approached the Pruſſian dominions, 
where his examination was ſtill more ſtrict; and 
on anſwering, that his only deſigns were to eat, 
and to drink, and to ſmoke :— To eat! and to 
drink and to finoke /" exclaimed the officer with 
aſtoniſhment, Sit, you muſt be forwarded to Potſ- 
dam,—war is the only bu/ine/s of mankind.” The 
king having learned the character of our traveller, 
ordered a paſſport to be made out for him, obſerv- 
ing, „It is an ignorant, an innocent Engliſh- 

Man 
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man: — the Engliſh are unacquainted with mili- 
tary duties, ſo let him paſs on. | 

Being arrived at the frontiers of Poland, he 
flattered himſelf that his troubles were at an end; 
but he reckoned without his hoſt. 4 Your buſi- 
neſs in Poland?” interrogated the officer. «1 
really don't know, fir.''”—** Not know your own 
buſineſs, ſir? reſumed the officer; © I muſt con- 
duct you to the Staroſt. 

« For Heaven's fake!” exclaimed the wearied 
traveller, take pity on me ;—1 have been in- 
priſened in Holland, for being deſirous of keeping 
dy own offers » myo} ;—I have been confued al 
night in a French guard-houſe, for declaring my- 
ſelf a merchant ;—I have been compelled to ride 
ſeven miles behind a German dragoon, for proſeſſ- 
ing myſelf a man of pleaſure ;—l have been car- 
ried fifty miles a priſoner in Pruſſia, for owning my 
attachment to eaſe and good living :;—If you will 
have the goodnefs to let me know how / hall ren- 
der futh an account of myſelf as not to give offence, I 
ſhall ever conſider you as my friend and protector.“ 
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ANECDOTE OF BISHOP BURNETT. 


BISHOP Burnett was famous for that abſence of 


thought which conſtitutes the character of what 
the French call Petourdie. In Paris, about the 
year 1680, ſeveral ladies of quality were impri- 
ſontd, on ſuſpicion of poiſoning ; and amongſt the 
reſt, the counteſs of Soiffons, niece of cardinal 
Mazarin, and mother of the celebrated prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy. In the latter end of queen Anne's 
reign, when the prince came over to England, bi- 
ſhop Burnett, whoſe curiofity was as eager as that 
of any woman in the kingdom, begged the duke 
of Marlborough to give him the ſatisſaction of be- 
ing in his company with a perſon whoſe fame re- 
ſounded through all Europe. The duke complied 


wich his requeſt, on condition that he would be 


upon his guard againſt ſaying any thing that might 
give diſguſt; and he was invited to dine with the 
prince and other company, at Marlborough-houſe. 
The biſhop, mindful of the caution he had re- 
ceived, reſolved to fit filent and incog. during the 
whole entertainment, and might have kept his re- 
ſolution, had not prince Eugene, feeing him a dig- 
nified clergyman, aſked who he was. As ſoon as 
he found it was Dr. Burnett, of whom he had of- 
ten heard, he addreſſed himſelf to him, and, among 
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other queſtions, aſked when he was at Paris ? 
Burnett, | flattered by this unexpected addreſs, 
and ſtill more perplexed by an eager deſire to give 
the ſatisfaction required, anſwered with precipita- 
tion, that he could not recollect the year, but it 
was at the time when the counteſs of Soiſſons was 
impriſoned. | Scarce had he pronounced the word, 
when, bis eyes meeting thoſe of the duke, he inſtantly 
recognized his blunder, and was deprived of all 
the diſcretion he had left. He redoubled his error, 
by aſting pardon of his highneſs ; he ſtared wildly 
round, and, ſeeing the whole company embarraſſed 
and out of countenance, retired in the utmoſt 
confuſion. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF A FOP. 


Tur ſun was ſhining in his meridian luſtre, 
when W. M. Eſq. a young gentleman of ample 
fortune, awaked from his gentle ſlumber ; and, 
withdrawing the fringed curtains of his eyes, per- 
ceived that it was time to diſengage. himſelf from 
the downy arms of Morpheus. He therefore rung 
for his valet de chambre, who dreſled him com- 
pletely, pared his nails, and powdered his pericra- 


nium as white as ſugar, Having ſpent at leaſt an 
hour 
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hour ſurveying his p4:z in the looking-glaſs, mak» 
ing obſervations where a patch might be placed 
with the moſt graceful effect, and practiſing ſmiles, 


ogles, leers, and ſimpers, he ſent for a chair, 


(judging that the motion of a coach would be too 
violent for the delicacy of his frame); and having 
taken ſpecial care to have it well duſted, and the 
cuſhion aired at the fire, he hopped into it, and 
ordered the chairmen to carry him to the houſe of 
a baronet, whom he intended to honour with a 
vilit, 


| The chairmen had ſcarce proceeded with their 


precious load the length of two ſtreets, when 2 
butcher met them with two calves flung round his 
neck. By your leave!” ſaid the chairmen. 
Remember the proverb,” replied Cleaver “ The 
weakeſt to the wall! and clapt his ſhoulders to the 
rails, This obſtinacy of the butcher was produc- 
tive of ſome little altercation too groſs for repe- 
tition, which terminated in a battle, in which the 
chairmen were worſted, the chair overſet, Mr. M. 
frightened out of his ſeven ſenſes, his little finger 
excoriated, his tender frame quite disjointed by the 
violent contuſion of the fall, and his powdered 
pericranium fo diſcompoſed, that he could not 
think of proceeding on his viſit that day, The 
chairmen having by this time called others to their 
aſſiſtance, ſecured the butcher ; and having ſent 
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for a conſtable, and given him charge of the de. 
linquent, they all proceeded together to the houſe 
of a juſtice, in order to have Cleaver puniſhed ac- 
cording to his demerits. 

The juſtice having heard what the plaintiffs had 
to alledge againſt the defendant Cleaver, aſked 
him, in his turn, whether he had any thing to 
offer in his own juſtification? Will your worſhip 
be pleaſed to grant me leave to afk your worſhip 
one queſtion ?” quoth cleaver; & by which I ſhall 
be able to convince your worſhip, that my accu- 


| fers have got the wrong ſow by the car.” — 


« Aſk,” replied the juſtice; “ but be brief.” — 
« Suppoſe,” reſumed cleaver, © that I ſhould be 
carrying two calves, as I was to-day, and I hap- 
pen to meet two other butchers carrying each a 
calf; am I to give way to them, or are they to 
give way to me?” —“ They to you, certainly,” 
replies the juſtice ; “ for their load being lighter 
than your's, it is but reaſonable that they ſhould 
make way for you, who cannot ſo readily get out 


of their way. —“ Why, then,” faid the butcher, 


« ſurely if theſe two butchers, with a calf a piece, 
ought to make way for me, who am laden with 
two; by a much ſtronger reafon, thoſe two chair- 
men ought to have done fo, who were carrying 
but one calf between them, and that a poor con- 
fumptive thing not worth ten ſhillings,” The 

juſtice, 
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juſtice, who was a man of humour himſelf, and 
loved to cheriſh it in others, burft inte a loud laugh, 
in which his clerk joined him heartily, nor could 
the chairmen refrain from following their exam- 
ple. Poor Mr. M. was put quite out of counte- 
nance, and thought it more eligible to hop down 
ſtairs, and expoſe his delicate perſon to the incle- 
mency of the weather, than to bear the brunt of 
their raillery. The juſtice, being a free, open- 
hearted ſoul, ordered a cann of his beſt ale to be 
brought up, in which he adviſed the butcher and 
chairmen to drown all animsſitics. 


ANECDOTE OF A HIGHLAND 
CHIEFTAIN. 


IN former times, when the Highland Chieftains 
were not fo prompt in their payment, a tradeſman 
from the low country, impatient for his money, 
found, with ſome difficulty, the way to one of their 
caſtles. Arriving at night, he had his ſupper, and 
was put to bed. On looking out in the morning, 
he obſerved, oppoſite to his window, a man hang- 
ing on a tree. He aſked a ſervant the reaſon of it, 
who told him, that it was a Glaſgow merchant, 

who 
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who had the impudence to come there and dur the 
LAIRD. The tradeſman calling immediately for 
his boots, went off without unfolding his errand. 
The LAIRD had cauſed the y of a man to be 
hung up in the night, and inſtructed the ſervant 
what to ſay, which had the deſired effect. 


A LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


A CERTAIN needy author, having found 
means to preſent a manuſcript to one of thoſe ſons 
of fortune, who are dignified with the appella- 
tion of patrons, inſtead of reaping that applauſe 
and advantage with which he had regaled his fan- 
cy, had the mortification to find his performance 
treated with infinite irreverence and contempt ; 
and, in high dudgeon and diſappointment, appeal- 
ed to the judgment of another critic, who, he 
knew, had no veneration for the firſt. 

This common conſolation, to which all baffled 
authors have recourſe, was productive of very 
happy conſequences to our bard ; for, though the 
opinions of both judges concerning the piece were 
altogether the fame, the latter, either out of com- 
paſſion to the appellant, or deſire of rendering his 
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tival ridiculous in the eye of taſte, undertook to 
repair the misfortune, and in this manner exe- 
cuted the plan, in a meeting of literati, to which 
both theſe wits belonged. He who had eſpouſed 
the poet's cauſe, having deſired another member 
to bring his compoſition on the carpet, no ſooner 
heard it mentioned, than he began to cenſure it 
with flagrant marks of ſcorn ; and, with an ironi- 
cal air looking at its firſt condemner, obſerved, 
that he muſt be furiouſly infected with the rage of 
patronizing, who could take ſuch a deplorable per- 
formance into his protection: the ſarcaſm took 
effect. 3 % 

The perſon againſt whom it was levelled, 
taking umbrage at his preſumption, aſſumed an 
aſpect of diſdain z and replied, with great ani- 
moſity, that nothing was more eaſily ſupported than 
the character of a Zoilus, becauſe no production 
was altogether free from blemiſhes ; and any man 
might pronounce againſt any piece by the lump, 
without intereſting his own diſcernment : but, to 
perceive the beauties of a work, it was requiſite 
to have learning, judgment, and taſte ; and, there- 
fore, he did not wonder that the gentleman had 
overlooked a great many in the compoſition 
which he ſo contemptuouſly decried. A rejoin- 
der ſucceeded this reply, and produced a long 
train of altercation, n which the gentleman who 

had 
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had formerly treated the book with ſuch diſceſpe&, 
now profeſſed himſelf its paſſionate admirer, and 
held forth in praiſe of it with great warmth and 

Not contented with having exhibited this in. 
ſtance of regard, he, next morning, ſent a me. 
ſage to the owner, importing, that he had but 
ſuperficially glanced over the manuſcript, and 
deſiring the favour of peruſing it a ſecond time, 
Being indulged in this requeſt, he recommended 
it in terms of rapture to all his friends and depen- 
dants; and, by dint of unwearied ſolicitation, 
procured a very ample ſubſcription for the author, 
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ANECDOTE OF EXTRAORDINARY 
LONGEVITY. 


Marrrus who wrote the hiſtory of the 
Indies, which has been always eſteemed a model 
of veracity, and an elegant compoſition, afier 
having related the death of the ſultan of Cambaya, 
and the conqueſt of his kingdom by the Portu- 
gueze, gives the following account : 

They preſented,” ſays he, (at this time, to 
the general, a man born among the ancient Gan- 
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gards, now called Bengalars, who was 335 years 
of age. There were various circumſtances which 


took from this account all ſuſpicion of falſehood, 
In the firſt place, his age was confirmed by uni- 
verſal tradition; all the people averring, that the 
oldeſt men, in their infancy, ſpoke of this man's 
age with aſtoniſhment, and that he had then living 
in his own houſe a ſon ninety years old. In the 
next place, his ignorance was ſo great, and he was 
ſo abſolutely void of learning, that this removed 
all grounds of doubt : for, by the ſtrength of bis 
memory, he was a kind of living chromele, relat- 
ing diſtinctly and exactly whatever had happened 
in the compaſs of his life, with all the concomi- 
tant circumſtances. 

« This wonderful man had often loſt and re- 
newed his teeth. The hair, both on his bead and 
beard, grew inſenſibly grey, and then as inſenſibly 
turned black again. The f age of his life he 
paſſed in idolatry ; but, during the two laft cen- 
turies of his life, he had regularly continued a 
Mahometan. The ſultan had allowed him a pen- 
ſion for his ſubſiſtence, the continuance of which 
de begged from the general; the ſame motive re · 
maining which had induced the king of Cambaya 
to grant him a ſubſiſtence, that is to ſay, his great 
age, and the extraordinary circumſtances which 

had 


| 
| ; 
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had attended his life. Theſe prevailed on the ge- 
neral to grant his requeſt.” 

It may be very eaſily conceived, that ſo ſtrang: 
a ſtory, related by ſo faithful an hiſtorian, muſt 
have created many enquiries, and muſk have either 
ſunk in the world, or, in conſequence of thoſe 
enquiries, received abundance of concutrent teſti. 
monies. It may not be improper, therefore, to 
add ſome farther remarkable circumſtances con. 
cerning this remarkable long-liver, from ancther 
Portugueſe writer, Ferdinand Lopez de Caſtegne. 
da, who was hiſtoriographer royal, 

He ſays, in his hiſtory of Luſitania, * In the 
year 1536, Nunio de Cugna, who was then 340 
years of age, was preſented to the viceroy of the 
Indies. He remembered that he had ſen the city 
in which he dwelt, then one of the moſt populous 
in the Indies, a very inconſiderable place. He had 
changed his hair, and recovered his teeth, four 
times; and when the viceroy faw him, his head 
and beard were black, but the hair weak and thin. 
He aſſerted, that in the courſe of his life, he had 
had 700 wives, ſome of whom died, and the reſt 
he put away. ; 

« The King of Portugal a a ftri enquiry 
to be made into this matter, and an annual ac- 
count of the ſtate of the old mar's health to be 
brought 


603) 
brought him by the return of the fleet from India. 
This long-lived perſon was a native of the king 
dom of Bengal, and died at the age of 370.” 


ANECDOTE OF AN ENGLISH 
SOLDIER. 


(GEORGE Haſlewood, an Engliſh ſoldier, hav- 


ing been taken, in company with twenty-three 
Spaniards, by prince Maurice, it was determined 
that eight of them ſhould be hanged, in requital 
for a like ſentence that had been made by Albert, 
the archduke, upon ſome Hollanders, and that it 
ſhould be decided by lot on whom the puniſhment 
ſhould fall. The Engliſhman happily drew his 
deliverance ; but one Spaniard expreſſed great re- 
luctance and terror of mind, when he put his hat 
into the helmet to try his fate, not ſo much in fear 


of death, as an antipathy to ſuch an unnatural de- 


cifion, in which he might make his own hand de- 
firoy himſelf, and be executed for the guilt of 
others, or acquitted for no innotence of his own. 


The Engliſhman conſented to take what money 


he had, and ſtand to the chance for him. The 
judges conſented alſo to this requeſt, as that of a 
K fool 
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fool or madman, who deſerved not the life he had 
ſo providentially obtained. Yet, ſuch his fortune 
was, that he drew himſelf ſafe. When he was 
aſked, why he would put his life in ſuch danger 
again for the ſafety of another, and after ſuch a 
ſignal eſcape, ſo preſumptuouſly to hazard it a ſe- 
cond time? becauſe, ſaid he, I thought I had a 
bargain of it ; for, conſidering that I daily expoſe 
myſelf for the value of fxpence, I thought I might 
with much more reaſon venture it for twelve 
crowns, 


ROYAL ANECDOTES. 


I. STANISLAUS, King of Poland, who, by his 
humanity and ſublime virtues, juſtly acquired the 
noble epithet of the Beneficent, being perſecuted by 
his rebellious ſubjects, and baniſhed from his ter- 
ritories, was forced to ſeek an aſylum in the duchy 
of Deux-Ponts. Here he thought himſelf in perfect 
ſecurity ; when ſome deſperadoes reſolved to ſeize 
him, in order that they might deliver him up to 
thoſe who had ſet a price upon his head. Theſe 
wretches, however, were arreſted in his preſence, 
when the prince ſaid to them, © My friends, what 
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have I done, that you ſhould wiſh to deliver me 
into the hands of my enen ies? Of what country 
are you?“ Three of theſe people having replied 
that they were Frenchmen, Well,“ returned 
Staniſlaus, act like your countrymen, whom 1 
eſteem, and ſhew yourſelves incapable of commit- 
ting a bad action.” When he had finiſhed theſe 
words, he gave them every thing he had about 
him, money, watch, and gold ſnuff-box, upon 
which he ſet them at liberty. 

II. Caſimir the Second, King of Poland, re- 
ceived a blow from a Poliſh gentleman, named 
Konarſki, who had loſt-all he had while- playing 
with this prince, Scarcely was the blow given, 
when, ſenſible of the enormity of his crime, he be- 
took himſelf to flight, but was ſoon apprehended 
dy the King's guards. —Calimir, who waited for 
him in filence amidft his courtiers, as ſoon as he 
aw him appear, addreſſed them as follows :— 
« My friends, this man is leſs culpable than I, 
ſince I put myſelf upon a level with him: I have 
been the cauſe of his violence, and the firſt mo- 
tions of our paſſion do not depend upon our- 
ſelves.” Then turning to the criminal, © You 
are ſorry for your fault, that is ſufficient; take 
your money again, and let us renounce gaming for 
wer,” | 
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ANECDOTE OF AN ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


AN Archbiſhop of Canterbury, making a tour 
into the country, ſtopped at an inn for refreſh. 
ment. Being at the window, he obſerved at a 
diſtance, in a ſolitary wood, a well - dreſſed man 
alone talking, and acting a kind of part. The 
prelate's curioſity was excited to know what the 
ſtranger was about, and accordingly ſent ſome of 
his ſervants to obſerve him, and hear what he was 
rehearſing; but they bringing him back an anſwer 
no way ſatis factory, his Grace reſolved to go him- 
ſelf. He accordingly repaired to the wood, order- 
ing his attendants to keep at a diſtance, He ad- 


dreſſed the ſtranger very politely, and was an- 


ſwered with the ſame civility, A converſation 
having been - once entered into, though not with- 
out interruptions by an occaſional ſoliloquy, his 
Grace aſked what he was about? I am at play,” 
he replied. © At play!” ſaid the prelate ; „ and 
with whom? You are all alone,” —< I own,” ſaid 
he, * fir, you do not perceive my - antagoniſt; 
but I am playing with Providence.” —< Playing 
with Providence !” (his lordſhip thinking the man 
out of his mind) “this is a very extraordinary 
party ; and pray at what game, fir, are you play- 

| ing!“ 
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ing! —“ At cheſs, fir.” The archbiſhop ſmil- 
ed; but the man ſeeming peaceable, he was will- 
ing to amuſe himſelf with a few more queſtions. 
« And do you play for any thing, fir?” - Cer- 
tainly.” —* Pray, fir, when you win or loſe, how 
do you ſettle your accounts?“ -“ Very exactly 
and punctually, I promiſe you.” “ Indeed ! Pray 
how ſtands your game?” The ſtranger, after 
muttering ſomething” to himſelf, ſaid, —< I have 
juſt loſt it.” —“ ng how much have you loſt?” 
Fifty guineas.” “ That is a great ſum ; how 
do you intend paying it?“ “ The poor, fir, ars 
the treaſurers of Providence. Some worthy perſon 
is always ſent to receive the debt; and you are at 
preſent the purſe-bearer.” Saying this, he pulled 
out his purſe, and reckoning fifty guineas, put 


ſhould play no more that day. 

The prelate was quite faſcinated ; he did not 
know what to make of this extraordinary adven- 
ture: he viewed the money, found all the guineas 
good, recalled what was paſled, and began to 
think there muſt be ſomething more in this man 
than he had diſcovered. However, he continued 
his journey, and applied the money to the uſe of 
the poor, as had been directed. 

Upon his return, he ſtopped at the ſame inn 
and perceiving the ſame perſon again in the wood, 
K 3 in 
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in his former ſituation, he reſolved to have a little 
farther converſation with him, and went alone to 
the ſpot where he was. The ftranger was a 
comely man, and the prelate could not help view- 
ing him with a kind of religious veneration, think- 
ing, by this time, that he was nſpired to do gad 
in this uncommon manner. The prelate accoſted 
him as an old acquaintance, and familiarly aſked 
him how the chance had ſtood fince they had firſt 
met. Sometimes for me, and ſometimes againſt 
me; I have both loſt and won.” —© And are you 
at play now? —“ Yes, fir, we have played ſeve- 
ral games to- day. — “ And who wins? — Why, 
fir, at preſent the advantage is on my fide; 
the game is juſt over; I have a fine ſtroke; 
check mate, there it is.” —© And pray, fir, 
how much have you won f —“ Five hunde 
guineas.”—* That is a handſome ſum; but how 
are you to be paid ? —“ I pay and receive in the 
like manner: ſome good rich man is always ſent 
when I win; and you, my lord, are the perſon. 
Providence is remarkably punctual upon theſe oc- 


caſions. 
The archbiſhop had received a conſiderable ſum 


that very day; the ſtranger knew it, and pro- 
ducing a piſtol by way of receipt, the prelate found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of giving up his caſh; 
and by this time diſcovered the diu, ini 

gameſter 
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gamefler to be neither more nor leſs than a thief, 
His lordſhip had, in the courſe of his journey, re- 
lated the fir? part of this adventure; but the /atter 
fart he very prudently took great pains to conceal, 


*- 


ANECDOTE OF DR. STILLING- 
FLEET. - 


THE late Dr. Stillingfleet, a man of extenfkve 
literature, and of great facility in the exertion. of 
his powers, happened to have one outward pecu- 
liarity,-that of appearing conſtantly in blue ffock- 
ings ; and this was of courſe much noticed. 

It came, at length, to be obſerved at whoſe 
bouſes he vitited moſt frequently, and there was a 


- fort of preſſure of company when he was expect- 


ed; for the communication of his knowledge and 
the exerciſe of his wit were as acceptable to his 
hearers, as they were eaſy to himſelf. When his ab- 
ſence at ſuch a meeting was once lamented, ſome- 
body happened to ſay, © Ah! we can do nothing 
without the blue ſtoctings“ The ſaying was of- 
ten repeated, and, afterwards, when many of his 
friends choſe to form themſelves into a ſociety, 
this trifling peculiarity of their common tutor was 
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ſo much remembered, that they could take ng 
other nam than that of « The Blue Stecking 
Club.” 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


SEVERAL boys. bad their education at the 
great ſchool in Paris, by particular warrant from 
Charlemagne. This prince, returning into France 
after a long abſcnce, ordered thoſe children to be 
brought to him, to produce proſe and verſe compo- 
tions. It appeared that the performances of thoſe 
of a middling and eb/cure claſs greatly excelled 
thoſe of higher birth; on which that wiſe prince, 
ſeparating the diligent from the rem:ſs, and cauſing 
the former to be placed at his right hand, thus 
addreſſed them: Betoved children, as you have 
feduloufly applicd yourſelves to anſwer the end of 
my putting you to ſchool, and have made profi- 
ciency in ſuch ſtudies as will be uſeful to you in 
the courſe of your life, you may be aſſured of my 
favour and good-will. Go on, exert your genius, 
carry your improvements to the higheſt pitch, and 
I will ever have a value for you, and reward you 
with 6:/bopricks and abbeys.” Then turning to the 

left, 
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left, with a ſtern countenance and contemptuous 
accent, he ſaid; * As for you idlers of a noble blood, 
unworthy children of the moſt eminent families in 
my kingdom, male lilies, delicate puppets, taken up 
with beautifying yourſelves, becauſe titles and lands 
will fall to your ſhare, you, forſooth have made 
no account of my orders—but, inſtead of walking 
in the path to true honour, and minding your ſtu- 
dies, you have given yourſelves up to play and iale- 
neſs. I declare, however, upon my honour, that 
all your nobility and ęirliſb pretty faces, and fine 
clathes, are of no weight with me; and depend on 
it, unleſs you turn over a new leaf, and by unwea- 
ried diligence recover your loſt time, you are never 
to expect any thing from Charles. 


ANECDOTE OF JAMES I. 
ArmosT all our hiſtorians have repreſented 


James I. as a prince who had no idea of economy, 
and never beſtowed a thought on the regulation of 
his domeſtic expence. It will appear, however, 


from the following letter, touching the abatement 
of his Majeſty's houſehold charge, that he not only 
reflected on this ſubject, but alſo made efforts 


towards a reformation in the abuſes of the houſee 
hold, 
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„ * LORDS, 


NO worldly thing is ſo precious as time. Ye 
know what taſk I gave you to work upon during 
my abſence, and what time was limited unto you 
for the performance of it. This ſame chanc?!/r 
of Scotland was wont to tell me twenty-four 
years ago, that my houſe could not be kept upon 
epigrams, Long diſcourſes and fair tales will 
never repair my eſtate, Omnts virtus in adtione 
conſiftit. Remember that I told you, the 
muſt be made for the t; and let that be the 
ſquare of all your proceedings in the buſineſs.— 
Abate ſuperfluities in all things, and multitudes of 
unueceſſary officers, wherever they be placed. But 
for the houfehold, wardrobe, and penſions, cut and 
carve as many us may agree with the poſſibility of 
my means. Exceed not your own rule of fi/ty 
thouſand pounds for the houſehold, If you can 
make it %, I will account it for good ſervice. 
And, that you may ſee. I will not ſpare mine own 
perſon, I have ſent with the bearer a note of the 

ſuperfluous charges concerning my mouth, having 
had the happy opportunity of this meſſenger, in 

an errand fo nearly concerning his place. In this 
I expect no anſwer in word or writing, but only 

the real performance, for a beginning to relieve 

me 
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me out of my miſeries. For now the ball is at 
your feet, and the world ſhall bear me witneſs that 
I have put you fairly to it; and fo, praying God 
to bleſs your labours, I bid you heartily farewell. 


Your own 


St. James's, JAMES R.“ 
Nov. 21, 1617. 


This is no bad proof of James's courage, mo- 
deration, and good ſenſe. 


ANECDOTE. OF A GREAT PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 


Ms. Locke, in his earlier years, had contracted 
a very particular friendſhip with a young fellow 
who had lived in the fame neighbouthood from his 
infancy. This eſteem our philoſopher carried fo | 
high, that he conſidered his friend's intereſt as in- 
ſeparably connected with his own, and looked 
upon any inſtance of good fortune in either to be 
a means of advancing the welfare of both. How- 
ever, having once got into the favour of ſome 


people in power, the friend began to envy the 
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ſituation of Mr. Locke; and judging of that good 
man's heart by his own, ſuppoſed he would with- 
draw his friendſhip as he increafed his fortune. 
Fraught with this opinion, he endeavoured to 
ſupplant Mr. Locke in the eſteem of all his friends, 
and to engage their protection for himſelf, by the 
diſcovery of every ſecret which the other had 
truſted him with, in the unſuſpeted openneſs of 
his heart. Finding, however, that all attempts 
of this nature were fruitleſs, he ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, and carried off a ſum of money the pro- 
perty of his friend, which he knew muſt involve 
him in the greateſt diſtreſs. Mr. Locke felt ſe- 
verely for the perfidy of his friend, and was to the 
laſt degree ſurpriſed, when informed of the methods 
he had taken to ruin his intereſt : but ſtill conti- 
nuing his application to buſineſs, and deſerving 
the favour of his patrons, he was advanced to fume 
places of no inconſiderable profit and honour. 
One morning, while he was at breakfaſt, word 
was brought him, that a man in a very ſhabby 
habit requeſted the honour of ſpeaking to him. 
Mr. Locke, whom. no advancement could raiſe 
above the practice of good manners, immediately 
ordered him to be admitted, and found, to his 
great aſtoniſhment, his old friend reduced, by a 
life of cunning. and extravagance, to the greateſt 
poverty and diſtreſs, and come to implore his aſ- 
3 ſiſtance, 
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ſtance, and ſolicit his forgiveneſs. Mr. Locke 
jooked at him for ſome time very ſtedfaſtly, with- 
out ſpeaking one word ; at length, taking out a 
fifty pound note, he preſented it to him, with the 
following remarkable declaration: Though I 
ſincerely forgive your behaviour to me, yet I muſt 
never put it in your power to injure me a ſecond 
time. — Take this trifle, which I give, not as a 
mark of my former friendſhip, but as a relief to 
your preſent wants, and conſign to the ſervice of 
your neceſſities, without recollecting how little 
you deſerve it. No reply.—lIt is impoſſible to re- 
gain my good opinion; for know, friendſhip once 
injured, is for ever left. 


ANECDOTE OF A COUNTRY CURATE, 
WITH A WEEK'S JOURNAL OF His 
LIFE. 


Monpay—Received ten pounds from my rec- 
tor, Dr, Snarl, being one half year's ſalary—oblig- 
ed to wait a long time before my admittance to the 
doctor; and even when admitted, was never once 
aſked to fit down or refreſh myſelf, though I had 
walked eleven miles, Item, the doctor hinted he 

* could 
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could have the curacy filled for fifteen pounds a 
year. ä 
Tueſday—Paid nine pounds to ſeven different 
people; but could not buy the ſecond-hand pair 
of black breeches offered me as a great bargain, 
by Cabbage the taylor, my wife wanting a gown 
very much, and neither Betſey nor Polly having a 
ſhoe to go to church. 

Wedneſday—My wife bought a gown for her- 
ſelf, and ſhoes for her two daughters ; but un- 


luckily, in coming home, dropped half a guinea * 


through a hole (which ſhe had never before per- 
ceived) in her pocket, and reduced all our caſh in 
the world to half-a-crown. Item, chid my poor 
woman for being afiifted at the misfortune, and 
tenderly adviſed her to rely upon the goodneſs of 
God. 

Thurſday - Received a note from the ale-houſe 
at the top of the hill, informing me that a gentle- 
man begged to ſpeak to me on preſſing buſineſs ; 
went, and found ic was an unfortunate mem- 
ber of a ſtrolling company of players, who was 
pledged for ſeven-pence halfpenny, in a ſtruggle 
what to do. The baker, though we had paid him 
but on Tueſday, quarrelled with us, to avoid giv- 
ing any credit in future; and George Greaſy, the 
butcher, ſent us word, that he heard it whiſpered 


ho the rector inte 1ded to take a curate who would 
do 
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do the pariſh duty at an inferior price; and there- 


fore, though he would do any thing to ſerve me, 
adviſed me to deal with Peter Paunch, at the upper 
end of the town. Mortifying reflections theſe ! 
But in my opinion a want of humanity is a want of 
juſtice, The Father of the Univerſe lends his 
bleſſings to us, with a view that we ſhould relieve 
a brother in diſtreſs ; and we, conſequently, do no 
more than pay a debt, when we perform an act of 
benevolence. Paid the rangers reckoning out of 
the ſhilling in my pocket, and gave him the re- 
mainder of the money to proſecute his journey. 

Friday—A very ſcanty dinner, and pretended 
therefore to be ill, that, by avoiding to eat, I might 
leave ſomething like enough for my poor wife and 
children. I told my wife what I had done with 
the ſhilling : the excellent creature, in ſtead of 
blaming me for the action, bleſſed the goc i neſs of 
my heart, and burſt into tears. Mem. Never to cen- 
tradi her as long as I live; for the min that 
can argue like hers, though it may deviat© from 
the more rigid ſentiments of prudence, is even 
amiable for its indiſcretion ; and in every lapſe from 
the ſeverity of economy, performs an act of vir- 
tue ſuperior to the value of a kingdom. 


Saturday —Wrote a ſermon, which on 


Sunday—1 preached at four different pariſh- 
churches, and came home exceſſively wearied, and 
exceſſively 
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exceſſively hungry: — no more than two-pence 
halfpenny in the houſe. 

But ſee the goodneſs of God! The „rolling 
player, whom I had relieved, was a man of fortune, 
who accidentally heard that I was as humane as l 
was indigent, and, from a generous eccentricity of 
temper, wanted to do me an eſſential piece of 
ſervice. I had not been an hour at home when he 
came in, and declaring himſelf my friend, put a 
fifty pound note into my hand, and the next day pre- 
ſented me with a li of three hundred pounds a 


year ” 


ANECDOTE OF A DUTCH 
CLERGYMAN. 


| A DUTCH clergyman having made a preſent 
of a bottle of gin to an Indian prince, the latter, 
in order that he might ſhew his gratitude, and do 
honour to his benefactor, ordered a battle to be 
fought by his ſubjects, ſo that the earth was ſoon 
covered with wounded or dying people, and with 
dead bodies. Notwithſtanding the prayers and 
entreaties of the clergyman, the combat con- 
tinued for ſome tune. Theſe are my ſubjects,“ 

ſaid 
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| (aid the prince; & the Ih of them is of very little 


importance; and I am exceedingly happy in mak- 
ing this ſmall ſacrifice, as a proof of the effeem 
which I entertain for you. 


AN HUMOROUS ANECDOTE. 


DouriNG the late fiege of Gibraltar, in the 
abſence of the fleet, and when an attack was daily 
expected, one dark night, a ſentry, whoſe poſt was 
near a tower facing the Spaniſh lines, was ſtanding 
at the end of his walk, whiſtling, looking towards 
them, his head filled with nothing but fire and 
fword, miners, breaches, forming, and bloodſhed ! 
By the fide of his box ſtood a deep narrow- necked 
earthen jug, in which was the remainder of his 
ſupper, conſiſting of beiled peaſe. A large mon- 
key (of which there are plenty at the top of the 
rock) encouraged by the man's ſilence, and allured 
by the /mell of the peaſe, ventured to the jug, and, 
in endeavouring to get at its contents, thruſt his 


thead fo far into the neck, as to be unable to with- 


draw it. At this inſtant the ſoldier turned round, 
and came whiſtling towards the box. The mon- 
key, unable to get clear of it, ſtarted up to run 
off, with the jug ſticking upon his head. This 

terrible 
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terrible apparition no ſooner ſaluted the eyes of the 
ſentry, than his frantic imagination converted 

poor pug into a fine, blood- thirſty, Spaniſh grena- 
adler, with a moſt tremendous high cap on his 
head. Full of this dreadful idea, he inſtantly fired 
his piece, roaring: out that the enemy had ſcaled 
the walls. The guard took the alarm, the drums 
were beat, ſignal- guns fired, and in leſs than ten 
minutes the governor and his whole garriſon were 
under arms. The ſuppoſed grenadier, being very 
much incommoded by his cap, and almoſt blinded 
by the peaſe, was ſoon overtaken and ſeized, and 
by his capture, the tranquillity of the garriſon was 
reſtored, without that flaughter and bloodſhed 
which every man had prognoſticated in the begin- 
ning of the direful alarm, 


ANECDOTE OF AN INGENIOUS 
PHYSICIAN. 


Tur late celebrated Dr. Smollet, in his Adven- 
tures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, written wits 
great ſpirit and knowledge of the world, after 
having brought his hero forward in the character 
of a phyſician, mentions his behaviour at the ordi- 
nary he frequented, in the following manner.— 

« His 
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His polite carriage, facetious remarks, and | 
agreeable ſtories, ſoon conciliated the regard of 
his fellow-gueſts, among whom he ſometimes 
rallied his own transformation with ſingular good 
bumour and ſucceſs : he was even witty upon his 
want of employment; and uſed to obſerve, that a 
phyſician without practice had one comfort to 
which his brethren were ſtrangers, namely, that 

the ſeldomer he had occaſion to preſcribe, the leſs 

he had upon his conſcience, on account of being 
acceſſary to the death of his fellow-creatures.” 

A certain ingeniaus phyſician, whoſe practice is 
not in proportion to his merit, ſtruck with the 
latter part of this quotation, and being at the fame 
time in a verſifying humour, produced the follow- 
ing extemporanevus rhime: | 


« 'Tis true I am not in high practice: I walk, 

« And hear riding fools conſequentially talk ; 

« Who, tho' they have taken deforial degrees, 

« Scarce know how to treat the moſt common 
diſeaſe : 

To ſee heavy fellows in carriages roll, 

While I, thro' the ſtreets, am on foot forc'd 
to ſtroll— | 

© 'Tis a fight which I cannot, I own, well. di- 


geſt; 
« But 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E 


& But Chriftians muſt think that all here's for 
the beſt : | 
« And this conſolation I'm ſure to enjoy, 
* Which no diſappointment can ever deſtroy; 


« While the liſt of my patients is under my view, 
« If I kill ev'ry one, I ſhall kill but a few.“ 


——— "DR 


A CHINESE ANECDOTE. 


IN China, the governor of each city, in the 
name and by the authority of the emperor, on the 
commencement of every year, after a proper ex- 
amination, gives an entertainment to all thofe who 
in the courſe of the preceding year have performed 
ſome virtuous action. This entertainment is pre- 
pared in the public ſquare, under a tent; upon 
which is inſcribed the following words: © Ye men 
of all ranks and conditions, it is virtue which places 
you here, and makes you all equal.” The people 
conſider and examine all the gueſts, and if they 


- obſerve any perſon who does not deſerve to be in 


ſuch company, they oblige him by their hooting to 


retire from the table, and to go and hide himſelf. 
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ANECDOTE OF EXTRAORDINARY 
HEROISM. 


A PERSON of the meaneſt birth, and of no 
ſort of education, had married a young woman of 
the ſame ſtamp, remarkable for nothing but her 
induſtry; and had lived with her ſo many years, 
that he had a little family, whoſe bread was in a 
much greater meaſure owing to the labour of the 
mother than to his. It happened that a favourite 
child became fick ; parental affection was of as 
much force in the breaſt of this humble mother, 
as in thoſe of the higheſt ſtation. The father was 
as ſlothful as uſual; and the attendance ſhe be- 
ſtowed on the ſick infant, took up ſo much of that 
time ſhe uſed to ſpend in labour, that a terrible 
want enſued, The mother could have borne this 
well herſelf; but the fate of a fick infant, periſh- 
ing of famine, was too much for her to bear, 
After many fruitleſs attempts to borrow, and even 
to beg of every body ſhe knew, the anguiſh of 
her heart got the better at once of terror and 
of conſcience, and ſhe privately took, out of the 
houſe of a perſon who had been uſed to employ 
her, a {mall ſum of money from a large quantity; 
but not without the moſt firm reſolution of re- 
placing it from the profits of her future labour, a 
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double portion of which ſhe reſolved on perform- 
ing, when her child ſhould recover. 

Before the effects of the little relief ſhe had ob- 
tained at this dear rate could be known upon the 


child, the money was miſled, The mother, who. 


had been begging there in vain, was ſuſpected; 
and, on ſearching her poor apartment, ſome of 
the identical pieces which had been taken from 
the drawers of the owner were found. 

It was in vain that the unhappy woman pleaded 
her known neceſſities; the cruel owner of the 
money was deaf to all remonſtrances, and ſhe was 
ſent to priſon. Not the horrors of a dungeon 
could remove a mother's fondneſs from this un- 
happy creature's breaſt ; ſhe petitioned for leave 
to have her dying infant with her: but the poor 
have few friends ; and even this humble requeſt 
was denied. The little creature was committed 
to the care of the pariſh, and fell a facrifice to the 
uſual neglect. | 

The huſband, who was rather of a thoughtleſs and 
idle, than a villanous diſpoſition, was now awaken- 
ed to reſſection; he ſaw his wife often, and always 
behaved to her with a kindneſs to which ſhe had not 
been accuſtomed, but with a mixture of reſerve and 
ſecrecy that ſhe was unable to penetrate : in ſhort, 
he was preſent at the trial ; when the proofs ap- 
pearing too plain to admit of any evaſion or de- 
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fence, this wretched couple were ſtruck with 
additional and unſpeakable ſurpriſe, on finding 
that a circumſtance which they had not before 
thought of (that of forcing a lock to get at the 
money) rendered the 'crime capital. As ſoon as 
this was diſcovered, the huſband, before any thing 
farther was done, begged permiſſion to ſpeak with 
his unhappy wife, and thus ſecretly addreſſed her: 
„J have been a villain; and though no law 
reaches my crime of idleneſs, it is that which 
has occaſ.oned your misfortune. We have two 
children yet remaining; I can be of no ſervice to 
them or to the world, but you may: ſuffer me to 
take this crime upon myſelf; and let me die, who 
deſerve it; not you, who merit the greateſt re- 
wards for what is falſely ſuppoſed a crime.” 

The dread of death prevailed with the unhappy 
woman; and the huſband then addrefling himſelf 
to the judge, faid—< You will now ſee how little 
witneſſes are to be regarded. I alone committed 
that crime for which you are going to condemn 
this innocent woman, and I cannot ſee her ſuffer 
for it.” He added circumſtances, which he had 
previouſly concerted in his mind, and which were 


ſo well laid together, that the very witneſſes them 


ſelves were ſatisfied ; the court was convinced, the 
woman acquitted, and ſentence paſſed on the 
huſband. 


ee 
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This is an inſtance of the higheſt pitch of 
heroiſm, in a perſon as far from the character of 
a great man, or hero, as any could be. 

The unhappy woman's dread of an ignomini. 
ous death, which had made her conſent to this act 
of generoſity in her huſband, at the time of trial, 
now grew weak; and ſhe could not bear to think 
of ſeeing her huſband die for her offence. She 
accordingly confeſſed the crime, and divulged the 
ſecret of the converſation which had preceded 
her huſband's taking it upon himſelf, The judge, 
who had not yet left the town, was ſtruck with 
ſuch an inſtance of mutual affection and gene- 
roſity in the breaſts of people of ſo low a rank. 
Upon hearing the whole ſtory related, he pardon- 

ed both; and a life of induſtry and happineſs, in 
the generous couple ſucceeded this terrible event. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF THE MAHOMETANs. 


A GENTLEMAN who reſided ſome time 
among the Mahometans, in the' Levant ports, 
gives the following curious account of their mode 
of making bargains :—In thoſe places, the conſul, 
or brother, is generally an Arab by nation, and 
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the contracts he makes between the European 
merchants are entirely carried on by grimace, 
which ariſes to a pee comedy. When the Euro- 
pean has made his offer, which is always below the 
price demanded by the ſeller, the Arabian conſul 
pretends to fall into a paſſion. He brawls and how!s 
lice a madman and enthuſiaſt, and comes up to 
the merchant as if he would ſeize him by the throat 
and ſtrangle him, though he never touches him. 
In caſe this ficſt ſcene docs not ſucceed to his 
wiſtes, he quarrels with himſelf, tears his own 
cloaths, beats his breaſt ſoundly with his fiſt, 
and, rolling himſelf afterwards on the ground, he 
cries out like a maniac, that an honourable mer- 
chant is inſulted, that his wares were not Halen, to 
be ſo unconſcionably undervalued, and diſpoſed of 
at ſo low a price. Finally, as the European mer- 
chant continues unmoved, the conſul becomes 
quit alfo, and giving his hand to the merchant, 
embraces him very cloſe, as a token of the 


bargain being ſtruck, and concludes the farce 


with ſaying,” Halla quebar— Halla quebar j— 
Great is God, God is very great.” This he pro- 
nounced with as much coolneſs, as if he had 
not the minute before counterfeited all the con- 
tortions and howlings of a man poileiled of an 
evil irit. 
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This hint may be of uſe to thoſe of our own 


nation, who may hereafter extend their commerce 
to a traffic in the Mediterranean. 


AN ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 


Ts dels: Della Scales, an Iteficn noble. 
many having invited the neighbouring gentry to a 
grand entertainment, where all the delicacies of 
the ſeaſon were provided; ſome of the company 


arrived very early, for the purpoſe of paying their 


reſpects to his Excellency. Soon after which, 
the Major-Domo, entering the dining-room in 
a great hurry, told the marquis that there was a 
moſt wonderful fiſherman below, who had brought 
one of the fineſt fiſh in all Italy; for which, how- 
ever, he demanded a moſt extravagant price. 
« Regard not his price,” cried the marquis; 


* pay him the money directly.“ So I would,” 


pleaſe your highneſs, but he refuſes to take 
any money.—* What, then, would the fellow 
have ? “ An hundred ſtrokes of the ſtrappado 
on his bare ſhoulders, my lord; he ſays he will 
not bate a ſingle blow. On this the whole com- 
pany ran down ſtairs, to fee fo ſingular a man. 
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A fine fiſh !” cried the marquis: © What is your 
demand, my friend? “ Not a quatrini, my 
lord,” anſwered the fiſherman : **T will not take 
money. If your lordſhip wiſhes to have the 
fiſh, you muſt order me a hundred laſhes of the 
ſtrappado on my naked back; otherwiſe I ſhall 
apply elſewhere,” —< Rather than loſe the fiſh,” 
ſaid the marquis, we muſt c'en let this fellow 
have his humour.-Here !”” cried he to one of 
his grooms, © diſcharge this honeſt man's de- 
mands : but don't lay on too hard ; don't hurt 
the poor devil very much! The fiſherman then 
ſtripped, and the groom prepared to execute his 
lordſhip's orders. Now, my friend,” faid the 
fiſherman, © keep an exact account, I beſeech 
vou; for I don't deſire a ſingle ſtroke more than 
my due.” The whole company were aſtoniſhed 
at the amazing fortitude with which- the man 
ſubmitted to the operation, till he had received 
the fiftieth laſh; when, addrefling himſelf to the 
ſervant—* Hold, my friend,” cried the fiſherman: 
J have now had my full ſhare of the price. 
« Your ſhare!” exclaimed the marquis; „what 
is the meaning of all this ?—* My lord,” return- 
ed the fiſherman, «© I have a partner, to whom 
my honour is engaged that he ſhall have his full 
half of whatever I receive for the fiſh; and 
your lordſhip, I dare venture to ſay, will by and 
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by own that it would be a thouſand pities to de- 
fraud him of a fingle ſtroke.” —< And pray, ho- 
neſt friend,” faid the marquis, who is this 
partner?” —“ Your porter, my lord,” anſwered 
the fiſherman ; who keeps the outer-gate, and 
refuſed to admit me unleſs I would promiſe. him 
half what I ſhould obtain for the fiſh.” —* Ho! 
ho!“ exclaimed the marquis, laughing very hear- 
tily, © by the bleſſing of heaven, he ſhall have 
double his demand in full tale!“ The porter was 
accordingly ſent for ; and, being ſtripped to the 
ſkin, two grooms were directed to lay on with all 
their might, till he had fairly received what he was 
ſo well entitled to. The marquis then ordered his 
ſteward to pay the fiſherman twenty ſequins; 
deſiring him to call annually for the like ſum, as 
a recompence for the friendly ſervice he had ren- 
dered him. | perks 


- ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. : 


SOON ?fter vilory had declared itſelf in fa- 
your of the Britiſh arms, at the memorable bat- 
tle of Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough, in 
F traverſing 
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traverſing the ranks, obſerved à ſoldier leaning 
in a penſive manner on the butt- end of his muſ- 
quet. His Grace immediately accoſted him thus: 
« Why ſo penſive, my friend, after ſo glorious a 
victory? © It may be glorious,” replied the 
ſon of Mars; but I have only earned four-pence 
by contributing to all this acquiſition of fame!“ 
The ſubſequent conduct of the Duke on this 0C= 
caſion is not known. 


ANECDOTE ON HUNTING. 


Tur ſentiments which his late Pruſſian Majeſty 
entertained of hunting, ſtrongly indicated that 
his mind glowed with ſenſibility and feeling. — 
« The chace,” faid he, © is one of the moſt ſen- 
ſual of pleaſures, by which the powers of the 
body are ſtrongly exerted, but thoſe of the mind 
remain unemployed. It conſiſts in a violent ex- 
ertion of defire in the purſuit, and the indulgence 
of a cruel paſſion in the death of game. It is an 
exerciſe” which makes the limbs ſtrong, active, 
and pliable ; but leaves the head without im- 
provement. I am convinced that man is more 
crucl and ſavage than any bea of prey, We ex- 
erciſe the dominion given us over theſe our 
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wretched ſellow- creatures, in the moſt tyrannica! 
manner, If we pretend to any ſuperiority over 
the beaſts, it ought certainly to conſiſt in recen. 
But we commonly find that the moſt paſſionate 
lovers of the chace renounce this privilege, and 
converſe only with their dogs, their horſes, and 
other irrational animals. This renders them wild 
and unfeeling; and it is lighly probable they 
cannot be very merciful to the human ſpecies— 
for a man who can, in cold load, torture a poor 
innocent animal, cannot feel much compaſſion 
for the diſtreſſes of his own ſpecies. And, beſides, 
can the chace be a proper employment for a 
” thinking being 


ANECDOTE OF A MISER. 


A MISER, having loft a hundred pounds, pro- 
miſed ten pounds reward to any one who ſhould 
bring it him. An honeſt poor man, who ſound 
it, brought it to the old gentleman, de:nanding 
the ten pounds. But the miſer, to baffle him, 
alledged there were a hundred and ten pounds in 
the bag when loſt. The poor man, however, 
was adviſed to ſue for the money ; and, when the 
cauſe came on to be tried, it appearing that the 
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ſeal had not been broken, nor the bag ripped, 
the judge ſaid to the defendant's counſel * The 
bag you loſt had a hundred and ten pounds in it, 
you ſay ?”'—4« Yes, my lord,” ſays he. Then,” 
replied the judge, © according to the evidence 
given in court, this cannot be your money ; for 
here were only a hundred pounds ; therefore the 


plaintiff muſt keep it till the true owner appear. 


A SINGULAR AND AFFECTING 
ANECDOTE. 


MAOMHANG and Coaſhti were petty kings of 
adjoining African provinces. Chymion, the eldeſt 
and moſt beloved ſon of the former, was one day, 
in his uſual diverſion of hunting, engaged with his 
attendants in the chace of a lioneſs, who ran before 
him acrofs the mountains which divided his fa- 
ther's dominions from thoſe of Coaſhti's, and 
which it was, by the laws of both nations, death 
for the ſubjects of either to paſs, without permiſſion 
from the monarch whoſe territories they enter- 
ed: the prince, however, eager on his ſport, 
without conſidering the conſequence, trode at 
once upon the mountains and the laws of the 
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neighbouring province, and, croſſing the pre- 
ſcribed boundarjes, killed his prey on the other 
ſide. Elated with his ſucceſs, he now turned to 
his attendants; but, alas ! found himſelf ſur- 
rounded by a party ſent out by the governor of 
the frontier-town to apprehend him. 

In ſhort, he was made priſoner ; and, without 
trial, led to execution, The prince in vain told 
them his condition; the ſavage governor thought 
him the more guilty on that account, and per- 
liſted in his order for the execution. In ſhort, 
the unfortunate prince was ſtretched on a ſcaffold, 
the ſrin-of his feet ſtripped, and one hand, one 
ear, and his noſe, cut off; when orders came 
fram Coaſhti, who had by this time heard of it, 
not to touch the royal youth, but to diſmiſs him 
heonourably with preſents, and fend him, with 
the victim of his courage carried before him in 
triumph, to the court of his father. 

The prince was on this immediately unbound, 
and placed under the care of the moſt ſkilful ſur- 


geons : a meſſage of condolence was in the mean. 


time ſent to his father; and Coaſhti viſiting him 
in perſan, excuſed the crime with tears, and made 
him the next day fit up, and ſee the governor who 
had been the author of his ſufferings, with his 
whole family, (for ſuch was the cuſtom of this 
barbarous people in highly criminal caſes), put to 
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death with the ſame torture. Aſter this, when 
Chymion was recovered of his wounds, he was 
ſent home with honours ten times greater than 
thoſe before intended him, accompanied by letters 
ſrom Coaſhti, repreſenting his deteſtation of what 
had been done in the ſtrongeſt colours, and giv- 
ing the moſt circumſtxfitial ac bunt of the whole 
proceedings againſt the governor , 
But what way the diſtraction of Maombang, 
on ſeeing his beloved ſon thus rhangled and de- 
formed | Paternal fondneſs, and his beloved re- 
venge, long combated within hind:-he received 
with a ſullen ſilence the letters of the worthy 
ſovereign; and his grief and anger being both 
too extreme for words, he ſent away the meſ- 
ſengers without -deigning to return the ſmalleſt 

anſwer, in, 
Coaſhti, who was a monarch of great mildneſs, 
knew how to pity the diſtreſſes of human nature 
on ſo agonizing an occaſion, and. conſidered this 
inſult merely as the effect of that grief which 
was too poignant for expreſſion. Maomhang, 
on the other hand, found his affliction doubled, 
from the conſideration that he was too weak to 
attack his neighbour openly in war ; but he em- 
ployed his life in fruitleſs attempts privately to 
revenge himſelf: all intercourſe between the two 
kingdoms was. ſuſpended, and rewards were ſe- 
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cretly offered by Maomhang to all thoſe who 
ſhould deſtroy, or any way injure, the ſubjects of 
Coafhti. A ſeries of years was now fpent, on 
' Maombang's part, in fruitleſs attempts to annoy ; 
and, on Coaſhti's, in the moſt fincere endeavours 


to recompenſe the injured Chymion, whoſe gene- 


rous behaviour while his wounds were under cure, 
with the noble profeſſions of friendſhip which 
he made at his departure, had left an indelible 
impreſſion on his breaſt. The revengeful temper 
of Maombang was indeed wholly unknown to 
Coaſhtĩi; though, had this not been the caſe, he 
would have foon loſt, in the remembrance of the 
amiable ſweetneſs of the young prince, every idea 
of reſentment. 

Matters remained in this ſituation till the only 
ſon of Coaſhti died ; when, after the uſual time 
of mourning, the afflicted father, having now 
only a daughter left, thought he could not render 
a greater benefit to his country, or make a 
nobler amends to the injured Chymion, than by 
giving her to him in marriage, and making him 
the heir of his kingdom, which was more than 
ten times as rich and extenſive as that of Maom- 
hang : and, as he doubted not to have the readi- 
eſt acceptance of his offer, he at once fixed a 
day, inviting all the principal perſons of his own 
nation, and defiring Maomhbang to bring his 
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ſon and friends, to ſolemnize the nuptials, and * 


witneſs the act of ſettlement, by which he con- 
veyed, as his daughter's portion, the inheritance 
of his dominions to Chymion. 

The prince, who retained the moſt tender 
ſenſe of the kindneſs he had in his afflictions ex- 
perienced from Coaſhti, received this news with 
the moſt inconceivable delight: and Maomhang, 
who ſince his ſon's misfortune had never been 
once ſeen to ſmile, now openly expreſſed his ſa- 
tisſaction. On the day appointed, the bride- 
groom, attended by his father and four hundred 
of the principal nobles, went to Coaſhti, who 
led the bride to meet them; and, in the pre- 
ſence of twice the number of his own chief ſub- 
jects, delivered her and the right of ſucceſſion 
to Chymion. Then, turning to the father, he 
faid—* You cannot but be ſenſible how far I have 
been from ſharing in the guilt of my ſubjects, 
whoſe cruelty to your ſon I can never ceaſe to 
regret; and I am now moſt happy, that I feel 
myſelf enabled at once to make ſome amends 
for the injury, and become firmly allied with ſo 
noble a prince, and fo juſt and good a monarch 
as his fire.” 

Maomhang received this compliment with a 
fullen joy. We will drink together,” ſaid he, 
to my ſon's happineſs ; and then my heart will 
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be at reft.” Accordingly, taking up a bowl, 
and delivering another into the hands of his ſon, 
he ſaid to Coafhti—« We who are kings will 
drink our mutual- wiſh in the fame cup, and let 
all the reſt in fingle bowls follow the example ; 
when our aſhes are depolited in peace, may Chy- 
mion be happy!” Saying this, he took a hearty 
draught; and Coaſhti, receiving the cup from 
him, drank the remainder : the reſt all followed 
their example; and, lo! in a moment the place 
was ſtrewed with lifeleſs carcaſes | In ſhort, the 
- bride, the prince, the nobles, all fell together; 
the two. kings alone ſurviving. 

Coaſhti, motionleſs as a ſtatue, Rood ſixed with 
ſorrow too great for expreſſion ; while Maom- 
hang, raiſing his eyes to heaven, in fury and 
diſtraction, cried out for vengeance, and pro- 
ſtrated himſelf on the dead body of his ſon. Co- 
a{hti continued to view, with filent horror, the 
dreadful proſpect ; when a ſlave of Maomhang's 
threw himſelf at his feet, and tremblingly ad- 
drefled him in theſe words. My royal maſter,” 
aid he, unknown to the prince, poiſoned all 
the beverage with a certain, potent herb, the ma- 
lignity of which Nature has ſo ſtrongly marked, 
that it even ſhrinks, with conſcious guilt, from 
the hand that attempts to pluck it ; but into the 
cup intended for the prince, he infuſed an infal« 
lidle 
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lible antidote from the root, intending thus to 
periſh himſelf, and involve all his friends, his 
only fon excepted, in one general deſtruction, 
that he might ſecure his long premeditated re- 
venze on you: but, by miſtake, he appears to 
have delivered to the prince a wrong cup, and 
to have taken for himſelf and you the draught of 
ſafety meant only for his fon.” 

Maomhang, at the end of this relation, ſprung 
from the ground, and, acknowledging that it 
was true, demanded inſtantly to die. “ No!“ 
cried the afflicted Coaſhti, thou ſhalt continue 
to live, that thou mayeſt experience greater mi- 
ſery from thy own reflections than torture is cap- 
able of inflicting.” He then ordered him to be 
impriſoned, and carefully preſerved from every 
means of death; in which ſtate the wretch ſur- 
vived twenty-ſix years, an unceaſing torment to 
himſelf, and a dreadful example to all others of 
the horrors of an unjuſt revenge. 


BON MOT OF Mx. FOX. 


« 
Turgr can be nothing more ridiculous,” 


Gil the late Lord North, one day, © than the 
manner 
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manner in which the council of ſtate aſſemble 
in certain negro nations. In the council cham- 
ber are placed twelve large jars half-full of water. 
Twelve counſellors of ſtate enter naked; and 
ſtalking along with great gravity, each leaps into 
his jar, and immerſes himſelf up to the chin; 


national affairs.” 

« You do not ſmile,” continued the miniſter, 
addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Fox.—“ Smile !” faid 
Charles, No; I ſee every day things more ridi- 
culous than that. More ridiculous!” returned 
his Lordſhip, with an air of ſurpriſe. Yes!” 
anſwered the other “ a country where the jars 
alone fit in council.” 


- 


ANECDOTE OF A LATE CELEBRATED 
PHYSICIAN. 


A CERTAIN London lady bad heard of the 
fame of the late Dr. Gregory, and poſted to 
Edinburgh, in order to conſult him about her 
health. As ſoon as ſhe got there, ſhe ſent for 
the doctor, and talked of laſſitude; he told her, 
it was owing to her journey. She ſaid, ſhe had 
no 
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and in this pretty attitude, they deliberate on the 
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no appetite in the evening ; the doctor ordered 
her to eat a light dinner. She complained that 
ſhe was ſubject to watchings; he deſired her to 
go late to bed. She aſked why ſhe became heavy, 
and what remedy for ſuch languor: the doctor 
replied, that ſhe ſhould riſe more early, and take 
exerciſe. She proteſted that wine hurt her; he 
told her to drink water. She had indigeſtions ; 
he preſcribed bitters. | | 

« But my eyes fail me,” ſaid the lady. 

© Make uſe of ſpectacles,” replied the doctor. 

« My ftrength likewiſe,” added ſhe, © begins 
to fail me; I am neither fo healthy nor ſo ſtout as 
I have been.“ 

« Becauſe you grow in years,” anſwered he. 

« And what is the remedy for that weakneſs?” 

The ſhorteſt, madam,” returned the doctor, 
«is to pay the debt of mortality, as ſo many 
beauties have done before you.” 

Learned phyſician ! ſaid the lady, (toſſing up 
her head) is this all the comfort you can give 
me ?—[s it for theſe few ſimple maxims that you 
are ſo much renowned ?—You have told me no- 
thing but what I knew already.” 

« Why did you not then make uſe of your 
knowledge?” replied the doctor. I pretend to 
no divination : if you wanted my/tericus remedies, 
you 
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you might have found them in London, and have 
faved yourſelf the trouble of ſo long a journey. 


ANECDOTE OF TURKISH 


JEALOUSY. | 
[ 
; WurN I was brought into the Grand Seig- | 
nior's ſeraglio, ſays Monſ. Tournfort, in the cha- 
racer, of a phyſician, I was not a little furpriſed, 1 
in looking along a gallery, to ſee a great number 1 
of naked arms ſtanding out from the ſides of the t 
room. h 
AI could not imagine,” adds he, „what this { 
could mean ; till I was told that thoſe arms be- 8 
longed to bodies which I muſt cure, without £ 
knowing any more about them than what I could b 
learn from the arms. I was not allowed to aſk a 
queſtion of the patient, or even of her attendants, ' 
left I ſhould find it neceſſary to enquire concern- N 
ing circumſtances which the delicacy of We ſe- > 
raglio permits not to be revealed. * 
Hence (obſerves he) the phyſicians in the ' 
Eaſtern countries pretend to know all diſeaſes from P 
the pulſe, as our quacks in Europe undertake to 
cure people from circumſtances of a fimilar na- h 
ture,” l 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE : 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND» 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Dixing lately with a convivial party, a few 
miles from town, the following adventure hap- 
pened: 

The cloth being removed, and the glaſs begin- 
uing to circulate, a man very ſlovenly as well as 
razgedly dreſſed, introduced himſelf cap in hand 
to the company. Surpriſed at the conduct of our 
hoſt, in permitting ſuch a perſon to intrude him- 
{clf, we were about to call in the landlord for an 
explanation; when the man undertook to apolo- 
gize for himſelf, and exculpate the people of the 
houſe, who he declared had not ſeen him enter. 

The ſingular impudence of the fellow, added to 
the peculiar ſtyle of his addreſs, ſo ſuperior to that 
of the vulgar, excited out curioſity ; and we were 
anxious to be informed of the motives that could 
iaduce a perſon of his athletic form, and youth- 
ful appearance, to ſubmit to the humiliating and 
precarious profeſſion of a common beggar. 

« An hereditary diforder, gentlemen,” replied 
he, „which has brought ſeveral of our family to 
their graves, even before they arrived at my age. 

I have 
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I have myſelf been diſcharged as incurable from 
every hoſpital appropriated to my particular ma. 
lady. This, gentlemen, obliges me to adopt this 
diſagreeable method of ſupporting a miſerable ex- 
iſtence,” —* But your complaint?“ replied one of 
the company. © My delicacy, gentlemen,” re. 
turned the mendicant, © will not permit me to 
diſcloſe the nature of my diſeaſe in fo public a 
manner ; but if any gentleman will retire with me 
into another apartment, I doubt not but I ſhall 
give him ſuch ſatis faction as cannot fail to ope- 
rate in my favour,” 

It was accordingly agreed that a wag of the fa- 
culty ſhould attend him into the next room ; who, 
returning in a few minutes, exclaimed, with much 
apparent concern“ Poor fellow! I do, indeed, 
recommend him as a real object of your benevo- 
lence z and ſhall begin with ſubſcribing a ſhilling 
for his relief.” The fellow then went round with 
his hat; and the collection being pretty ſucceſsful, 
he retired, uttering a thouſand benedictions on the 
kind-hearted gentlemen. As ſoon as he was gone, 
ſome of the company became very, importunate 
with the young ſurgeon reſpecting the man's com- 
plaint, which it was unanimouſly agreed he was 
now bound to reveal; and, as he was convinced 
that the fellow had by this time taken care to ſe- 
cure his retreat, he immediately informed us, that 

LAZINESS 
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LAZINESS was the incurable diſeaſe which had af- 
flited this man from his infancy; that he gave 
him a ſhilling to open the ſubſcription ; and that, 
in fact, we were all bit! 


AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


Ir has been ſaid, that Richard Plantaganet, na- 
tural ſon of Richard III. King of England, died 
with a trowel in his hand. The following anec- 
dote on this ſubject is related in a French work, 
entitled, Lettres te Count de 3—. 

Sir Thomas Moyle, being employed in build- 
ing a caſtle in the pariſh of Eaſtville, in the burial 
regiſters of which are ſtil] ſeen theſe words, Rich- 
ard Plantaganet was interred the 22d of Decem- 
ber 1550, obſerved that his principal maſon retired 
at the uſual hours of breakfaſt and dinner, and 
that when he got to the diſtance of about a hun- 
dred paces, he took a book from his pocket, and 
read while he was making his repaſt. 

Sir Thomas, being defirous of knowing what 
the book was which ſo much engaged the atten- 
tion of his maſon, endeavoured for ſome days to 
ſurpriſe him, but always without effect; for as 

| ſoon 
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ſoon as the maſon heard him approaching, he put 
the book in his pocket, and went away, 

Sir Thomas's curioſity was ſtill more excited by 
this caution ; and as he was continually on the 
watch, he at length diſcovered that his er 
maſon read Virgil's Aneid, and that he was a Han 
of no mean talents, He therefore formed a cloſe 
intimacy with him, and admitted him to his table; 
where, by treating him with every mark of re- 
ſpect and attention, he drew from him the follow · 
ing confeſſion: 

Fate, which does every thing in the world, 
would have it that I ſhould be a maſon ; never- 
theleſs, my anceſtors cauſed cities to be built, and 
I build your caſtle. They had palaces, and poſ- 
ſeſſed a throne ; but I poſſeſs only an humble cot. 
J have not always known what I am; but when 
' ignorant of my own extraction, I was happier and 
more contented than at preſent. 

&« Until the age of ſixteen I was boarded with 
a maſter, at whoſe houſe | was viſited every three 
months by a man of great dignity, who paid for 
my board, ſaluted me very reſpectfully, and then 
retired, after having taken great pains to let me 
know that he was not my father. 

“ This man came one day (a month before the 
expiration of a quarter), begged me to accompany 
bim, and making me get into an elegant coach, 


conducted 
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conducted me to the gate of a beautiful palace, 
before which we alighted. After eroſſing ſeveral 
large halls, we arrived at one much better orna- 
mented than the reſt, where my conductor left me, 
and defired me to wait for a few moments. 

« had not remained here long, when a noble- 
man about the age of ſorty- ſix, ſuperbly drefled, 
and wearing a garter enriched with diamonds, en- 
tered the apartment, advanced towards me, and 
claſping me for ſome time in his arms, embraced 
me, and aſked a great number of queſtions, which 
I anſwered in the beſt manner I could. 

« With this perſon I remained a quarter of an 
hour ; at the expiration of which, he gave me a 
purſe filled with pieces of gold, embraced me 
again, and departed. My firſt guide then made 
his appearance, and, without revealing the myſtery 
of this ſtrange viſit, conveyed me back to my place 
of reſidence, and left me a prey to a thouſand re- 
gections which afforded me very little ſatisfaction. 

Some months after, when it was ſcarcely day, 
the fame man returned, and brought me a rich 
dreſs, which he made me put on, and defired me 
to follow him. Having obeyed, I found a phaeton 
with fix horſes waiting for us at the gate; into 
which we mounted, and inſtantly drove to Boſ- 
worth, to the tent of King Richard III. who as 
loon as he perccived us came to meet me, laid 

hold 
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hold of my hand, and diſcovered himſelf to be the 
fame perſon who had before received me with ſo 
much kindneſs. 

This prince, after claſping me in his arms, 
ſhewed me to ſome noblemen who ſtood round him, 
ſaying, * Behold my fon” Then turning towards 
me, My child,” ſaid he, © I ſhall fight to-morrow 
for my crown, and your's; it ſhall either remain 
en my head, or I ſhall loſe my life. As you are by 
far too young, my ſon, do not expoſe yourſelf in 
- the combat. You fee that eminence before you, 
poſt yourſelf there; your guide will follow you, 
and thence may you be a ſpectator of the event of 
de battle. If I am victorious, fly to my arms, 
and I ſhall acknowledge you as my ſon but if | 
am vanquiſhed, be perſuaded that you have no fa- 
ther ſurviving ; fly as far as you can, and reveal 
to no one the ſecret of your birth, for none of my 
friends can hope for mercy from the conqueror, 
whoſe intereſt it will be to deſtroy even the laſt 
| branch of my family. Go, ſaid he, with his eyes 


bathed in tears, while his words were interrupted : 


by ſighs—* go, my ſon, fulfil your deſtiny, carry 
with you this portfolio, and give it to your guide, 
who will take care of it for you; and then turn- 
ing towards him, he added, „ 
my fon and this depoſit.” 

« Motion- 
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« Motionleſs at this diſcourſe, I was ſtruck al- 
moſt ſenſeleſs; and, divided between a deſire to 
follow the deſtiny of my father, and the fear of 
diſobeying him, I waited*with my eyes fixed on 
him, till he ſhould renew his orders for me to re- 
tire, or permit me to remain near him; but my 
guide took me by the hand, and dragged me to- 
wards the eminence, for my legs were almoſt in- 
capable of ſupporting the weight of my body. 

« I ſhall only tell you, that I ſaw my unbappy 
father, on a white horſe, make wonderful efforts 
by his valour, and bringing back to the charge his 
ſhattered troops, always ready to fly. I ſaw, and 
I ſtill ſhudder at the thoughts of it, a Scotſman 
fall furiouſly upon him, and, after loſing one of 


his arms by a ſabre, make uſe of the other to cut 


off the prince's head ; and this head at length car- 
ried in triumph.on the end of a pole, decided my 
fate, and that of the battle. ES 

« When I had loſt all hopes, I turned towards 
my guide, to pour forth in his boſom the burthen 
of my grief. But, alas] the unhappy man was no 
longer near me ; he had fled with the portfolio 
which my father delivered to him, and thus de- 
prived me of every reſource. 

« Not knowing what courſe to purſue in this 
critical conjuncture, I mounted a horſe which I 
found tied to a tree, and which he had left me, and 


repaired 
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repaired to London, where I fold him, and all the 
other effects that I poſſeſſed. 

« I took lodgings in Piccadilly, where the mo- 
ney I had procured from the ſale of my effects 
- ſupported me for nearly eighteen months ; but my 
purſe being at length empty, I ſaw no other re- 
ſource to preſerve my life but to conceal my name, 
and no mean of eſcaping miſery but to labour. 

« As ſome maſons lodged in the ſame tavern with 
me, I one day accoſted them as they were fitting 
down to dinner. Contentment ſeemed to beam in 
all their countenances, joy animated their conver- 
ſation, and the food which was ſet before them, 
though exceedingly ſimple, awakened my appetite, 
Having entered into converſation ' with them, I 
aſked them ſeveral. queſtions reſpecting their con- 
dition, and their emoluments; and being very well 
ſatisfied with their anſwers, I hired myſelf to them 
as a day-labourer. _ 

« My firſt attempts were fucceſsful, arid my 
progreſs ſo rapid, that at the end of twenty years, 
being highly diſtinguiſhed by my maſter, I be- 
came his foreman. He then propoſed to admit 
me to his table ; -and the ſon of Richard, who had 
not diſdained to handle the trowel, thought him- 
ſelf very happy to eat at the table of a man who 
had taught him the uſe of it: I therefore accepted 


his propoſal with pleaſure, 
« Sir 
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« Sir William, for this was the name of my 
maſter, had a daughter, who rendered my reſi- 
dence in his houſe very agreeable. Like Hebe, 
ſhe was full of graces ; her virtue was equal to 
that of Lucretia, and her countenance Was never 


contracted by a frown. 


4 I lived with the father and daughter till the 
death of the former, in the moſt perfect harmony, 
and without ever thinking of the future ; but chis 


unexpected Joſs, by filling our hearts with ſorrow, 
told us that we could no longer live in a manner 


that would wound the delicacy of my virtuous 


companion, and ſcandaliae our neighbours,” and 
ar ETA ſeparate, W 
life, 

4 Tote: ee I: hide angie 
renounce for ever, could not even for a moment 


prevail over the friendſhip which T entertained” 
for the daughter of my deceaſed maſter, I diſ- 
cloſed my paſſion to her; ſhe gave me a favour-' 
able reception, and when the time of mourning” 


was expired, I married her. By this virtuous 
ſpouſe I had three children, who are ſtill my 
greateſt comfort. Having ſucceeded to the em- 


ployment of my maſter, I am now become your” 


principal maſon. his is my hiſtory, which you 

was fo deſirous to learn.” 
Sir Thomas, much ſurpriſed by this recital, and 
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filled with reſpect for the maſon, thus addreſſed him: 
« It does not belong to me to examine whether 
your highneſs could do better than aſſume the 
ſituation ef your maſter : but this I know, that 
as you are the ſon of my ſovereign, I conſider 
myſelf obliged to offer you. a lodging in my 
caſtle, with full afſurance that you ſhall remain 
oy ey and live in whatever manner you 
think proper.” 

« Sir Thomas,” cried the maſon, « Peng your 
titles, and look upon me as a man much lets un- 
fortunate than you imagine. I have triumphed 
over thecaprice of fortune, and l have rendered my. 
felf independent of others. My wife has preſerved 
her honour, which in the world ſhe muſt have 
loſt; my children do not regret the want of ho- 
nours with which they were never acquainted ; and 
the labour of their hands procures enough for the 
ſubſiſtence of my family. I ſhall conſent to par- 
take of your bounty, fince you require it, but 
only upon condition that you keep within thode 

bounds which I ſhall preſcribe,” 

Speak, ſaid Sir Thomas, ©, and be aſſured 

that I will grant whatever you may require. 

« Well,” faid the maſon, © give me a ſmall 

corner in your park, on which I may build a 

cot, to defend me and my family from the incle- 
| 1 6 Mmency 
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mency of the weather. Nothing more, I beg of 


you, elſe I muſt retract my requeſt.” 

Sir Thomas, admiring the diſintereſtedneſs of 
his maſon, was obliged, with the utmoſt regret, 
to give him nothing elſe but a ſmall portion of 
land, upon which he erected a cottage, where he 
lived happy, with his wife and his children, till 
he reached the great age of ninety, and he had 
the misfortune to ſurvive his wife, as well as his 
three children. 


1 W 


BON MOT OF A POPE. 


A CARDINAL, high in the confidence of pope 
Alexander the Sixth, told him one day, that it 
would be expedient to baniſh the phyſicians out 
of Rome, for they were entirely uſeleſs. * No,” 
ſays the pope, © they are quite the reverſe; for 
without them the world would increaſe fo faſt, 
that one could not live by another.“ 
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A WEST INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


Turk was, ſome time: face, a amines me- 


gotiated by 2 bill of exchange, in the iſland of 


Jamaica; the circumſtances of which are 6 
whimlical, that, I believe, ſuch of our readers 
as have not already heard it, will be diverted with 
the relation. 

A merchant, originally come from London, 
baving acquired a handſome fortune in that iſland, 
concluded with himſelf he could not be happy in 
the enjoyment of it, unleſs he ſhared it with a 
woman of merit; and, knowing none to his 
fancy, he reſolved to write to a worthy cor- 
reſpondent at London. He knew no other ſtyle 
than that he uſed in his trade ; therefore, treat- 
ing affairs of love as he did his buſineſs, after 
giving his friend, in a letter, ſeveral commiſſions, 
and reſerving this for the laſt, he went on thus 


« ſtem, „Seeing that I have taken, a reſolution 


to marry, and that I do not find a ſuitable match 
for me here, do not fail to ſend, by next ſhip 
bound hither, a young woman, of the qualifica- 
tions and form following ; As for a portion, I 
demand none ; let her be of an honeſt family; 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age; of 
a middle ſtature, and well-proportioned ; her face 
| agreeable, 
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agreeable, her temper mild, her character blame- 
leſs, her health good, and ber conſtitution ſtrong 
enough to bear the change of the climate, that 
there may be no occaſion to look out for a ſecond, 
through lack of the firſt, ſoon after ſhe comes to 
hand, which muſt be provided againſt as much as 
poſſible, conſidering the great diſtance, and the 
dangers of the fea, If ſhe arrives, and condi- 
tioned as aboveſaid, with the preſent letter in- 
dorſed by you, or at leaſt an atteſted copy there- 
of, that there may be no miſtake or impoſition, 1 
hereby oblige and engage myſelf to ſatisfy the ſaid 
letter by marrying the bearer at fifteen days fight, 
In witneſs whereof I ſubſcribe this, &c.“ 

The London correſpondent, who read over and 
over the odd article which put the future ſpouſe on 
the ſame footing with a bale of goods, could not 
help admiring the prudent exactneſs of the mer- 
chant, and his laconic ſtyle, in enumerating the 
qualifications which he inſiſted on: he, however, 
endeavoured to ſerve him to his mind; and, after 
many enquiries, found a lady fit for his purpoſe, 
in a young perſon of a reputable family, but no 
fortune, of good humour, and of a polite educa- 
tion, well-ſhaped, and more than tolerably hand- 
fome. He made the propofal to her, as his friend 
had direQed ; and the young gentlewoman, who 
had no ſubſiſtence but from a croſs old aunt, who 
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ave her a great deal of uneaſineſs, accepted it. 
A ſhip bound for Jamaica was then fitting out at 
Briſtol; che gentle woman went on board the 
ſame, together with the bales of goods, being well 
provided with all neceſſaries, and particularly with 
a certiſicate in due ſorm, and indorſed by the cor- 
reſpondent. She was alſo included in the invoice, 
the laſt article of which ran thus—** em, A maid of 
twenty-one years of age, of the quality, ſhape, 
and conditioned as per order ; as appears by the 
aftidavits and certificates ſhe has to produce. The 
writings which were thought neceſſary to ſo exact 
a man as the future huſband, were, an extract of 
the pariſh regiſter ; a certificate of her character, 
ſigned by the curate ; an atteſtation of her neigh- 
bours, ſetting forth, that ſhe had, for the ſpace of 
three years, lived with an old aunt, who was in- 
tolerably peeviſh, and had not, during all that 
time, given her faid aunt the leaſt occaſion of 
complaint; and, laſtly, the goodneſs of her con- 
ſtitution was certified, after conſultation, by four 
eminent phyſicians, Before the gentlewoman's 
departure, the London correſpondent ſens ſeveral 
letters of advice, by other ſhips, to his friend; 
whereby he informed him, that per ſuch a ſhip 
he ſent him a young woman of fuch an age, cha- 
racter, and condition; in a word, ſuch as he de- 
fixed to marry. The letters of advice, the bales, 
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and the gentle woman, came ſafe to the port; and 
the merchant, who happened to be one of the 
foremoſt on the pier, at the lady's landing, was 
charmed to ſee a handfome perſon, who having 
heard him called by his name, thus addreſſed him 
« Sir, I have a bill of exchange upon you; and 
you know that it is not uſual for people to carry 
a great deal of money about them in ſuch a 
long voyage as I have now made ; I beg you 
will be pleaſed: to pay it.“ At the ſame time 
ſhe gave him his correſpondent's letter, on the 
back of which was written, „The bearer of this 
is the ſpouſe you ordered me to ſend you.” —+* Ha, 


madam !” faid the merchant, I never yet ſuf- 


fered my bills to be proteſted, and I fwear this ſhall 
not be the firſt : I ſhall reckon myſelf the moſt 
fortunate of all men, if you will allow me to diſ- 
charge it.” —* Yes, Sir,“ replied ſhe ; “and the 
more willingly, ſince I am appriſed of your cha- 
racter. We had ſeveral perſonas of honour on 
board, who knew you very well ; and who, dur- 
ing my paſſage, have anſwered all the queſtions I 
aſked them concerning you, in ſo advantageous 
a manner, that they have raiſed in me a perfect 
eſteem for you.” "This interview was in a few 
days followed by the nuptials, which were very 
magnificent, The new- married couple were ſa- 
tiched with their happy union, made by a bill of 

M4 exchange, 
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exchange, which turned out one of the moſt 
„ podt bnggends..n. that had for 


ee 
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-ANECDOTE TO PRINCES, 


A POET, named Delah, attraQted by the fame 
of the munificence of Ograi-Chan, an eaſtern 
monarch, undertook a journey on foot from the 
remoteſt parts of Tartary, as far as to that 
Prince's court in China, for no other purpoſe than 
to throw himſelf at the foot of his throne, and 
implore bis aſſiſtance in diſcharging a debt of five 
| Hundred pagodas; under the weight of which he 
became difpirited, and was interrupted in his ſtu- 
dies. The generous prince converſed with him; 
and, having diſcerned his extraordinary merit, 
entertained him very graciouſly, and ordered him 
a 'thoufand. His chief miniſter remonſtrated, 
that this was rather prodigality than bounty, to 
give double the ſum requeſted, © Have you 
not conſidered,” replied Ograi-Chan, that the 
poor man has travelled over the mountains and de- 
ſerts merely on the ſame of our liderality; and ſhould 
we ſend him back with no mote than what is 
barely ſufficient to pay his debts, by what means 
* * Will 
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will he be able to defray the charges of his 
journey? But your highneſs, anſwered the 
miniſter, * has not yet been informed that he pre- 
ſumed to write a ſatire againſt me ſince his 
coming hither, becauſe I was unwilling to allow 
him acceſs with ſo impertinent a petition.” — 
« For which reafon,” replied the prince, & you 
ſhall preſent him with another thouſand out of your 
own private purſe, that he may go back and tell 
his countrymen, that there is a monarch in this 
part of the world, who permits not his min;fer's 
reſentments tc to be the e F his bounty.” 


ANECDOTE OF MR. SHUTER. 


AT the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which Shuter 
the comedian furſt became ſo univerſally and de- 
ſervedly celebrated in his performance of Maſter 
Stephen, in the revived comedy of Every Man in 
his Humour, he was engaged for a few nights 
in a principal city in the north of England. It 
happened that the ſtage in which he went down, 
and in which there. was only an old gentleman 
and himſelf, was ſtopped on the other fide of 


Fi . — by a ſingle highwayman. The 
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old gentleman, in order to fave his own money, 
pretended to be aſleep; but Shuter reſolved to de 
even with him. Accordingly, when the high. 
Shuter to deliver his money inſtantly, or he was 
a dead man—* Money!“ returned he with an 
idiotic ſhrug, and a countenance inexpreſſibly va. 
cant — Oh ! lud, Sir, they never truſts me 
with any ; for nuncle here always pays for me, 
turnpikes and all, your honour !” Upon which 
the bighwayman gave him a few curſes for his ſtu- 
pidity, complimented the old gentleman” with a 
ſmart ſlap on the face to awaken him, and robbed 
him of every ſhilling he had in his pocket; 
while Shuter, who did not loſe a ſingle farthing, 
with great fatisfation and merriment purſued 
his journey, laughing heartily at his fellow-tra- 
veller. 2 0B 


ANECDOTE OF AN ITINERANT WIT. 


AN itinerant wit had the addreſs to pick up a 
good many pence at Bury St. Edmund's fair, 
To be ſeen, without loſs of time, for fix-pence 
only, a moit wonderful prophet z whe is not the 
| | | Wandering 
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Wandering Jew, nor the ſon of Noah, nor an 


old Levite, nor St. John, as ſome people think ; 
for, before they were, he was. The Holy Scrip- 
tures frequently make mention of him; he is no 
impoſtor, - for he knew not his parents, nor did he 
ever ſuck his mother's breaſt. His beard is as 
red as vermilion, he goes bare-footed like a grey 
friar, and he wears no hat. His coat is neither dyed, 
knit, woven, nor ſpun ; it is neither ſilk, hair, linen, 
nor woollen ; yet it is of a very fine and beauti- 
ful colour. He drinks no wine or beer, but pure 
water only ; his diet is moderate ; he takes no 
money, if any is offered to him; he careth not 
for the pomp and vanity of this wicked world, 
for he had rather dwell in a barn than in a king's 
palace z he walks with neither ſtick, ſtaff, nor 
ſword, yet he marcheth boldly on, in the face 
of his enemy, and can, if he pleaſes, encoun- 
ter the ſtrongeſt man; he is often abuſed by 
wicked men, yet he takes it patiently. He lets 
all men alone with their religion; though pro- 
teſtants are his greateſt enemies, and the papiſts 
uſe him kindly, At a certain ſeaſon, a certain 
pope once paid him 2 viſit, and thought to have 
convinced him by argument ; but he fell down 


in a ſhort ecſtaſy. 


There are ſome people now in town, who have 
been with him in company, and are ready to 
1 M 6 make 


1 

make bath of the ſame. He fleeps either ſitting 
or ſtanding. He crieth out upon the wicked 
world, with ftretched-out arms. He is an ex- 
cellent pattern to all, mankind, for he is always 
on the watch. Men of all nations underſtand his 
language. He calleth upon men, declaring that 
the day of the Lord is at hand; and the doors 
and windows fly open as he propheſies. Poor 
women have reaſon to rejoice that ſuch a prophet 
is come into the world, to ſet before their ſottiſh 
huſbands à pattern of ſobriety. Both men and 
women, who follow his example, live to a great 
age. He was with Noah in the Ark, and with 
Chriſt when he was crucified. He is neither 
whig nor tory, conformiſt nor-nonconformiſt, and 
yet he denies not the articles of the Chriſtian 
faith, neither does he hold with any. of them. 
His voice is ſhrill and powerful; and he once 
preached a ſermon that convinced a very good 
man of his ſins, and drew tears from his eyes. 
People flock daily to fee him; and are ſo fully (a. 
tishied that he is no impoſtor, that they ſend their 
friends and relations, that they may alſo view 
him before he goes into his own country again. 
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A SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


AMONG the many excellent inflitutions of 
that celebrated legiſlator of the Spartans, Ly- 
curgus, it muſt be confeſled there were ſome to- 
tally inconſiſtent with human nature, Stranger 
himfelf to the refined feelings of ſenſibility, 
from whence the beſt and pureſt of our pleaſures 
flow, he ſought only to infpire his people with a 
love of magnanimity, and an utter contempt of 
danger; but above even the tendereſt ties of pa- 
rental affection he placed the love of their coun- 
try. A woman of Sparta had ſive ſons in the 
army, and was hourly expecting intelligence of 
a battle; a meſſenger at length arrived: in 
trembling anxiety ſhe enquired who were the con- 
querors: « Your five ſons are killed,” © Wretch! 
did 1 aſk you that?” „We have gained the vic- 
tory.” The mother flew to the temple to offer 
her thankſgiving to the gods. For my own part, 
I ſhould have thought it better, had Nature ſhewn 
herſelf ſomewhat more forcibly on ſuch occaſions ; 
and think that national love need not extinguiſh 
the ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs. A gene- 
9 who, in the hegt of battle being 

told 
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told that his ſon was killed, returned an anſwer 
which ſhewed that nothing was dearer to him 
than his country's welfare; but at the fame time 
he felt as a father: Let us think,” faid he, 
< how to conquer the enemy; to-morrow I will 
mourn for my ſon.” SM 


ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 


MaRSHAL Turenoe, in his campaign of 1656, 


diſpatched a body of men to eſcort ſome loaded wag- 


gons that were coming from Arras, and gave the 


command to the count de Grandpre. The young 
count being engaged in a love adventure, ſuffered 
the convoy to march, commanded by the major 
of his regiment. A Spaniſh party that attacked 
the convoy being repulſed, the proviſions were 
brought fafe to the camp. The marſhal being 
informed of Grandpre's neglect of duty, ſaid to 
the officers who were about him, „The count 
will be very angry with me for employing him 
another way, and diſappointing hun of this op- 
portunity to ſhew his. bravery.” Theſe words 


being reported to the count, he ran to the ge- 
neral's tent, and expreſſed his repentance with 
tears full of gratitude and affection. The mar- 
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ſhal reproved him with a paternal ſeverity, and 
the reproof made ſuch an impreſſion, that, dur- 
ing the reſt of the campaign, this young officer 
ſignalized himſelf by the braveſt actions, and be- 
came at length one of the ableſt commanders of 


the age. 


A BON MOT. 


TearCRATES, the Athenian, was of very 
mean extraction, his father having been a ſhoe- 
maker : but in a free city, like Athens, merit 
was the ſole nobility. T his perſon may be truly 
faid to have been the ſon of his actions. Having 
ſignalized himſelf in a naval combat wherein he 
was only a private foldier, he was foon after em- 
ployed with diſtinction, and honoured with a 
command. In a proſecution afterwards carried 
on againſt him before the judges, his accuſer, who 
was one of the deſcendants of Harmodius, and 
made very great uſe of his anceſtor's name, hav- 
ing reproached him with the baſeneſs of his 
dirthz © Yes,” replied Iphicrates, the nobi- 
lity of my family begins ia me: but that of yours 


ends in you. 
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ANECDOTE OF A GALLANT F RIEND 
AND SOLDIER. 


FX * 
Ar the battle of Philippi, when __ after 
the rout of his army, was in hazard of falling 
into the hands of his enemies, his boſom friend 
Lucilius gave him an opportunity to eſcape, 
calling out, « I am Brutus; lead me to Antony. 
Being conducted to Antony, he ſpoke with great 
reſolution. © I have employed this artifice,”” ſaid 
he, that Brutus might not fall alive into the 
hands of his enemies. The gods will never per- 
mit fortune to triumph fo far over virtue. - Brutus 
will always be found, wage: or alive, in a ſituation 
worthy of his courage.” Antony, admiring the 
firmneſs of Lucilius, faid to him, « You: merit 
a greater recompence than it is in my power to 
beftow. I have been juſt now informed of the 
death of Brutus; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earneſtly to be received in 
his place: love me as you did him, I wiſh no 
more.” Lucilius engaged himfelf to Antony; 
and maintaining the ſame fidelity to him that he 
had done to Brutus, eee! 
afterwards abandoned hay the 8 | 
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ANECDOTE OF CYRUS. 


Cyrus being reproached one day by Crœſus 
for his profuſion, a calculation was made to how 
much his treaſure might have amounted, had he 
been more ſparing of it. To juſlify his liberal- 
ity, Cyrus ſent diſpatches to every perſon he had 
particularly obliged, requeſting them to ſupply 
him with as much money as they could, for a 


| preſfing occaſion, nd to ſend him a note of what 


every one could advance. When all theſe me- 
morandums had come to Cyrus, it appeared that 
the ſum total far ſurpaſſed the calculation made by 
Crœſus. © I am not,” faid he, „ leſs in love 
with riches than other princes ; but a better ma- 
nager of them. You ſee at how low a price I 
have acquired many friends, and an invaluable 
treaſure, My money, at the ſame time, in the 
hands of theſe friends, is not leſs at my com- 
wand than if it were in my treaſury.” 


AN 
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AN ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 


FROM A LATE AUTHENTIC LETTER, DATED 
CALCUTTA. 


Gocur Chunres Goſaul was a bramin of ſupe- 
rior caſt, whoſe character as a merchant and a man 
of integrity was very reſpectable among Europeans, 
and exceedingly ſo with every native who had 
any knowledge of him ; for he maintained a great 
many poor daily at his houſe, and m the neigh- 
bourhood where he lived, as well as extended his 
generoſity to many of the Europeans, by lending 
them money when in diſtreſs. He was governor 

Verelſt's banian, | egen 
Gocul had been confined to his room about a 
fortnight by a fever and a flux; I (the writer of 
the letter) frequently viſited him in that time, 
but did not apprehend his diſſolution was ſo near, 
till laſt Tueſday morning, the 20th inſt. when on 
ſending to enquire after his health, my ſervant 
informed me he was removed from his own houſe 
to the bank of a creek that runs from Collyg- 
haunt (a place held facred by the Hindoos, and 
where the water is taken up that is uſed in admi- 
niſtering oaths to Hindoos, in and about Calcutta) 
into the river Ganges, as you know is cuftomary 
with 
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with them, in order to die in or near that river, 
or ſome creek that runs into it. At about nine 
o'clock in the evening of that day I went to ſee 
him, as he lay on a fly palanquin in a boat 
in that creek. His ſervant told me he could hear, 
but could not ſpeak to any body. I went near 
him, and called to him by name ; he knew my 


voice, turned about, and held out his hand to 


me: I took hold of it, and found it very cold: 
he preſſed mine, and ſaid he was obliged to me for 
coming to ſee him. I told him he would get his 
death by lying expoſed, without covering (for he 
was naked to his hips), to the moiſt hair this rainy 
ſeaſon, cloſe to a muddy bank. He ſaid, he wiſhed 
to be cold, for that he was then burning with 
heat (although his hand, as obſerved before, was 
very cold). I then put my hand to his forehead, 
which was alſo very cold; ſtill he inſiſted that 
he was burning with heat. I begged him to 
allow me. to order him to be carried back to his 
own houſe : he ſhook his head, but ſaid nothing 
in anſwer. I repeated the requeſt, but he ſhook 
his head again without ſaying a word. I did not 
imagine ſuch a propoſition would be attended to 3 
becauſe it is an invariable cuſtom, you know, 
amongſt the Hindoos, when given over by their 
doctors, to be removed to the banks of the 
Ganges, or ſome creek that runs into it, for 

which 
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attention to him at that time in particular, and 


near him. Early the next morning I fent my 


know if either of them reſolved to burn, that ! 
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which they have à very ſuperſtitious veneration; 
and I have heard, that if a Hindoo dies in his own 
Houſe, it is razed to the ground. Gocul's is 2 
very large houſe, and ſuch a circumſtance would 
conſequently be a great detriment to the eſtate, 
I ſtaid about a quarter of an hour with him. On 
coming away, he repeated his obligations to me 
for the viſits I paid during his illneſs, and for my 


preſſed my hand very hard at parting, as he was 
perſectly ſenſible ; and I believe, if proper care had 
been taken of him, it was in the power of me- 
dicine to have reſtored his health. "There were 
a vaſt number of bramins reading and praying 


ſervant to aſk how he was; he brought me for 
anſwer, that Gocul was in the ſame ſtate as when 
I left him the preceding night; and whilſt I was 
at breakfaſt, one of his dependants came to fel! 
me he was dead. F went to ſee him ſoon after, 
and found him covered with a ſheet. I then en- 
quired if either of his wives (for he had two) 
would burn with him. Nobody there could inform 
me. I defired one of his dependants to let me 


might be preſent : this was about eight o'clock 
laſt Wedneſday morning. At ten o'clock the 
corpſe was carried to Collyghaut, a little village 
22 about 
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about a mile higher up the creek, and about two 


miles and an half from Calcutta. Between twelve 
and one o'clock the ſame day, Mr. Shakeſpeare, 
who had an eſteem for Gocul, whoſe nephew, 
Joynerain Goſaul, is Mr. Shakeſpeare's banian, 
called on me to let me know that Gocul's firſt 
wife Tarryaell was reſolved to burn. We ac- 
cordingly went together, and reached Collyghaut 
in time, where: Gocul lay on à pile of ſandal: 
wood gnd ſtraw, about four feet from the ground, 
on the banks of the creek, as naked as when 1 
aw him the night before. His wife, we were 
told, was praying on the edge of the creek, where 
we were informed her children (two boys and 
one girl, one of the boys ſeven years, the other 
five, and the girl thirteen months old) were pre- 
ſent wich her and Kiſtenchurn, Gocul's eldeft 
brother : that at firſt fight of her children, the 
ſtrong ties of human nature, ſtruggling with 
her reſolution, drew a tear from her ; but ſhe ſoon 
recovered herſelf, and told her children their fa- 
ther was dead; and that ſhe was going to die 
with him ; that they muſt look up to their uncle, 
pointing to Kiſtenchurn, who, with his ſon, 
Joynerain before-mentioned, would be both' fa- 
ther and mother to them ; and that they muſt 
therefore obey them in the ſame manner as they 
would Gocul and herſelf if living. Then turning 


{2 


eight or ten feet from it, ſo that there was a free 


light of her huſband lying dead on the pile, or at 


to Kiſtenchurn, ſhe enjoined bim, and re. 
queſted him to enjoin Joynerain (who was then at 
Dacca) to defend and protect her helpleſs of. 
towards the funeral pile, which was ſurrounded by 
a vaſt concourſe of people, chiefly bramins, about 


paſſage round the pile. Mr. Shakeſpeare and 1 
were in front of the circle, and I had a perſect 
view of the following ſcene. - 
As ſoon as ſhe appeared in the circle, I thought 
ſhe was ſomewhat confuſed ; but whether from the 


the great crowd of people afſembled, or at ſeeing 
Europeans among them (for there were two be- 
fides Mr. Shakeſpeare and myſelf), I cannot tell; 
however, ſhe recovered herſelf almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly. She then walked, unattended, gently round 
the pile in ſilence, ſtrewing flowers as ſhe went 
round ; and when ſhe had nearly completed the 
thicd time, at Gocul's feet ſhe got upon the pilc 
without aſſiſtance, ſtrewed flowers over it, and then 
laid herſelf down on the left fide of her huſband, raiſ- 
ing his head and putting her right arm under his 
neck. She then turned her body to his, and threw 
her left arm over him; while one of the bramins 
raiſed his right leg and put it over her legs, with- 


out 
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out a ſingle word being uttered. As ſoon as 
this was done, a ſhawl was laid over them, and 
they were not ſeen afterwards by any body. 
Some dry ſtraw was laid over the ſhawl, and then 
ſome lighted billets of ſandal wood were put on 
the ſtraw ; but all together not ſufficient to prevent 
her raiſing herſelf up, throwing all off, and en- 
tirely extricating herſelf from the pile, if ſhe had 
repented, or from feeling the heat of the fire or 
ſmoke, ſhe had been inclined to fave her life. _—— 
The dry ftraw which compoſed a part of the pile 
was then lighted. During all this time, that is, 
from the moment Gocul's wife made her appear- 
ance an the circle to the lighting the pile, there 
was a profound ſilence ; but on the pile being 


lighted, the bramins called out aloud, ſome danc- 


ing and brandiſhing cudgels of ſticks, which I 
took to be praying, and a part of the ceremony; 
perhaps, to prevent her cries being heard by the 


multitude, ſo as to give them a bad impreſſion of 


it, or to deter other women from following what 
the Hindoas term a laudable example. But I was 
ſo near the pile, that notwithſtanding the noiſe 
made by the bramins, and thoſe who danced round 
it, I ſhould have heard any cries or lamentations 
ſhe might have made. I am convinced ſhe made 
none, and that the ſmoke muſt have ſuffocated her 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time. I ſtaid about ten 


minutes 
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minutes aſter the pile was lighted, for ſuch a fight 
was too dreadful to behold long; / beſides, no- 
thing! more was to be ſeen except the flames, 
which Mr. Shakeſpeare and I had a perfect view 
of at a — as we returned from the funeral 
pile. 

Gocul's wife was a tall, well . axcidock 
ing woman, fairer than the generality of Hindoo 
women are, about twenty, perhaps, twenty-two 
years of age at moſt : ſhe was decently dreſſed in 
a White cloth round her waiſt, and an oorne of 
white cloth with a red filk border thrown looſely 
over her head and ſhoulders ; but her face, arms, 
and ſeet were bare. I have heard, and indeed 
ſuppoſed, that women in that ſituation intoxi- 
cated' themſclves with bang or toddy; but from 
the relation given me of what paſſed between 
Gocul's wife, her children, and brother-in-law, 
as well as what Mr. Shakeſpeare and myſelf faw 
at the funeral pile, I am perſuaded ſhe was as free 
from intoxication during the whole ceremony, as 
poſſible ; for ſhe appeared to be perfectly com- 
poſed, and not in the leaſt flurriedg except at firſt 
for a very ſhort time, as before obſerved. Sbe 
afterwards went through it deliberately, with aſto- 
niſhing fortitude and reſolution. 

This barbarous cuſtom, ſo ſhocking to Euro- 
peans, was practiſed by our anceſtors in Britain, 
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in the time of the Druids; but whether our coun- 
trywomen in thoſe days, who did not ſacrifice 
themſelves, were treated with the ſame contempt 
after the death of their huſbands, as the Hindos 
women are, I know not; for by the religion of 
the Hindoos they never can marry again, or have 
commerce- with another man, without prejudice 
to their caſts, which to them is as dear as life it- 
ſelf; but generally are reduced to perform the 
moſt-menial offices in the family of which op 
were before the miſtreſs, 

This reflection, together with the 1 
they gain among the Bramins, in undergoing ſa 
painful and horrid a religious ceremony, may be, 
and no doubt is, a very ſtrong inducement to their 
continuing this * 


ANECDOTE OF TWO CITIZENS. 


WhaT an inexhauftible ſubjeR is the deformity 
of vice, and the lovelineſs of virtue! how incons 
teſtable, how convincing, are the proofs ! But, if 
moraliſts were in earneſt, they would find, that 
the ſureſt way to amend others is firſt to reform 
themſelves. 
Two citizens, who were neighbours, often in- 
; N dulged 
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dulged themſelves with a morning's walk in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, before the hurry 
hours. of bulineſs came on. In one of theſe early 
ceaſed, one of them lamented the deluge of vice, 
which, like an inundation, had overſpread the 
whole land ; that virtue was driven to the very 
confines of theſe once happy realms ; and that 
even Charity herſelf was preparing to depart: yet, 
amongſt the - general. dearth of beneficence, he 
himſelf had a heart fo very compaſſionate, that it 
melted" with forrow at a tale of woe, and he longed 
for nothing more than opportunities to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures. 

He had ſcarce finiſhed this fine harangue, when 
a good-looking man, in plain attire, approached 
them, begging their attention to his mournful 
ſtory: he told them that his houſe had been burnt, 
and his ſtock in trade deſtroyed ; and produced 
vouchers of the truth from perſons of undoubted 
credit. | 

The citizen who had not ſpoke, declared his in- 
ability to relieve the unfortunate petitioner ; but 
obſerved to his friend, that here was a fair oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his favourite virtue. The 
beneficent man, however, declared that pity was 
all he could then afford, as * never carried any 
money abcut him. 
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The other, on the departure of the poor mendi- 
cant, began to upbraid his friend : telling him he 
ſhould have relieved the man himſelf, but that he 
would not deprive him of his darling pleaſure z 
charity, beſides, being a virtue he had never made 
any pretenſions to. « Now,” added he, to his 
abaſhed companion, you have clearly demon- 
ſtrated, that benevolence is your characteriſtic: 
valour is mine ! I look with reverence on the an- 
nals of former times, that furniſh us with ſo many 
inſtances of godlike intrepidity ; and ſadly regret 
the want of magnanimity in our days: yet, not- 
withſtanding this almoſt general defection, I think 
I may, without vanity, boaſt of as much perſonal 
courage as any man breathing; and * nothing 
but a fit occaſion to give proofs of it. 

They had now ſtrolled to a great diſtance from 
any houſes, whena man ruſhed from behind the hedge 
with a drawn ſword, threatening them with im- 
mediate death, if they did not deliver their money. 

« Now,” ſays the charitable man, now, my 
friend, exert yourſelf, and e. lives and pro- 
perty. 

But the threats of the robber ſo intimidated- 
both, that they quietly gave him their purſes. 

The valiant perſon. was now, in turn, upbraided 
by his companion; Who alleged that, if he had 
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given hin the leaſt aſſiſtance, he would have ſe- 
cured the thief, and delivered him up to juſtice. 

« You could not expect any aſſiſtance from 
me,” ſays the other, © as valour is what I never 
pretended to: but let us, from henceforth, ceaſe 
to upbraid each other ; for we have proved that, 
though charity and valour are terms we underſtand 
perfectly well, we nevertheleſs willingly leave the 
practice to other men.” 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE 
PERSIANS AND TURES. 


RELATED BY M. BEAUCHAMP, VICAR OF 
BABYLON. „ = 


Tnenk is no people on the earth who conceal 
ſo much diſhoneſty as the Perſians, under the de- 
ceiving appearance of fincerity ; or who know 
ſo well to diſguiſe themſelves, and give the colour 
of truth to their compliments. | Under this point 
of view I ſhould prefer the Turks. The Perſian 
is polite and affable to ſtrangers, in order to ex- 
tort money from them: the Turk, proud and 
grave, deſpiſes the Chriſtians, and ſeldom receives 
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any one well who is of a different religion. I 
one has occaſion for his protection, he grants it 
in 2 haughty manner, without making uſe of vain 
words, but yet you may rely upon him. 

The Perſian mode of living is very much like 
that of the Turks. The ſimilarity of their cli- 
mate ſubjeAs them to the like uſages. The peo- 
ple of the Levant in general live almoſt in the 
ſame manner, and are tenacious of their cuſtoms. 
The empire of habit is ſuperior to the conveni- 
ences which they might procure, and with which 
they are acquainted, I in vain endeavoured to 
diſcover in the relations of ſeveral travellers, 
what they mean by that oriental effeminacy ſo 


much ſpoken of in Europe. If it conſiſts in the 


pleaſure of doing nothing, it is doubtleſs to be 
found in the Eaſt ; but might we not as well men- 
tion the effeminacy of the ſavages of America, 
who are acquainted with no greater happineſs 
than that of ſmoaking their pipes, reclined in 
their hammocks ? But if effeminacy conſiſts in 
the manner of enjoying the conveniencies of lite, 
and in increaſing and varying its pleaſures, by 
gratifying the natural appetites, we muſt allow 
that effeminacy prevails above all in Europe, even 
in the idea of the Orientals. When they are told 
of our manner of living, of the mildneſs of our 
laws, and the beauty of our country palaces, gar- 
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dens, &c. they reply by a text of the Koran, 
which fays, © that the Infidels will have their pa- 
radiſe in this world, and their hell in the next. 

The Turks and the Perſians are not acquainted 
with the pleaſures of the table, ſo ſenſual, and ſo 
much diverſified in Europe, except at marriages, 
or when the ceremony of circumeiſion is per- 
formed. They ſeldom give feaſts, and whatever 
good cheer they may have at theſe, it may be rea- 
dily conceived what dulneſs muſt prevail among 2 
company of men without women, and witiout 
wine to make them forget them. No females are 
ever ſeen on ſuch occaſions, as they are enter- 
tained in a ſeparate apartment. The diſhes ſerved 
up at theſe entertainments conſiſt of boiled and 
roaſt mutton, with rice, vegetables, and fruit. 
The gueſts eat greedily without ſpeaking a word, 
and without drinking, I do not ſay wine, but even 
water, except at the end of their repaſt. The 
Orientals are much ſurpriſed to ſee us eat and 
drink alternately ; they ſeldom eat beef or veal, 
and none of theſe are ever feen in their markets. 
They do not caſtrate their ſheep in order to ren- 
der them fat. The caſe is the ſame with reſpect 
to their poultry. The hog which is ſo much 


ined as food in Europe, is to them odious and for- 


bidden. There is, perhaps, no country in the 
world where there is ſo much game as in Turkey : 
8 every 
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erery body there may hunt wherever he pleaſes. 
The Turks are not acquainted with this exerciſe, 
except ſome of the grandees, who amuſe them- 
ſelves with hawking. They ſet no value upon 
game; and I am perſuaded that none of it is 
ever ſerved up at the tables of their pachas, who, 
like the grand lama, always eat alone in the re- 
tirement of their ſetaglios. No game is ever 
ſeen in the Mahometan markets, as a Muſſulman is 
forbid to eat of it. Meat, to be pute, muſt be entite- 
ly freed from the blood; and, for this reaſon, when 
the hunters kill an antelope, they immediately cut 
it up on the ſpot. If the animal is killed en- 
ticely, it can be ſold only to the Chriſtians : game 
therefore killed with lead-ſhot is nat killed legally. 
From theſe circumſtances one may judge how 
many reſtraints the Mahometan religion impoſes 
on the pleaſures of the table to the Turks and 
Perſians. The Orientals do not fleep on ſoſt 
beds ; their beds conſiſt of a cotton or woollen 
wattraſs ſpread out on the ground, with a pillow 
and a coverlet. The pacha of Bagdad, who has 
a revenue of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, ſleeps preciſely in the ſame way. I have 
heard it ſaid, that in the ſeraglios the women ſleep 
upon cuſhions covered with jewels and pearls ; 
but theſe certainly are not equal to the feathers 
and the down of Europe. It is cuſtomary in the 
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Eaſt for people, when they retire to reft, not to v 
undreſs, which is very inconvenient, eſpecially to U 
the ſicx. Among the Perſians, a whole family, © 
father, mother, brothers and fiſters, repoſe in the tr 
ſame chamber, with a lamp burning during the 


night. This cuſlom forms a fingular contraft n 
with our manners. Corporal purity is a point of tl 
religion extremely ſerviceable to the Mahometans : d 


winter and ſummer they are obliged to waſh after ol 
ſatisfying the ſmalleſt want of nature; and no 01 
one, however dignified, or however poor, can be pi 
exempted from this practice. They ſay their pe 
prayers with great punctuality five times a day, 
before which they are ſtill obliged, or elſe be in 
guilty of a ſin, to waſh their hands and arms as 
far as the elbows. They riſe before the dawn of 
day, and go to bed, as it were, with the ſun. 

It is aſtoniſhing to obſerve the filence which 


prevails here on the terraces in the evening ; not in 
a ſingle word or cry is heard. Two hours after ſo1 
ſun-ſet not one perſon is ſeen in the ſtreets. Be- ſe1 
fore morning the mullah calls out from the top of th 
ſome moſque, « To prayers!” Religious people m. 
then riſe, and, after waſhing themſelves, which an 
is an indiſpenſable duty, they ſay their prayers. be 
The Orientals travel only in caſes of neceſſity; ſu 
and though it is almoſt a thouſand years fince they bo 
Nut 


firſt made pilgrimages to Mecca, they have not 
yet 
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xet endeavoured to find out the means of going 
thither more commodiouſly ; there being no 
country in the world where accommodations for 
travellers are ſo bad. 

That effeminacy therefore of the Orientals, ſo 
much mentioned by travellers, conſiſts only in 
their being diſmally immured in a ſeraglio, and in 
domineering deſpotically over a certain number 
of females, who mortally hate each other, and 
on whom eunuchs are often obliged to inflict 
puniſhment, in order to keep theſe beauties in 
peace. h 

The inhabitants of the Eaſt are very luxurious. 
in their dreſs, and this luxury is ſo much the 
more refined as it is not very apparent. Gaudy 
tufts are not uſed by the men. They are em- 
ployed only by the women, as well as gold and. 
hlver lace. Cloth in winter, fine woolen ſtuffs 
in ſummer, ſhawls from Cachemire, which are 
ſometimes as fine as a ſpider's web, and which 
ſerve for tucbans and girdles, furs of all kinds, and 
thin India ſilks, are what compoſe the dreſs of the 
men. Every thing they wear is % to the touch, 
and ſo light that a whole dreſs may ſometimes be 
held in the hollow of the hand. The Orientals 
ſurpaſs us in their dreſs, and in that of their 
borſes. This is one of their greateſt enjoy- 
ments. There is perhaps no dreſs ſo noble as 
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the Turkiſh®*, and there is perhaps no country 
in the world where fine dreſs makes lefs impreffion 
than in the Eaſt. The furs which the pacha of 
Bagdad wears, are worth from ten to twelve thou. 
ſand piaſtres. The grand fignior has a fur robe 
which is faid to be worth forty thoufand. The 
deareſt furs are thoſe of the black fox of Siberia. 
It is the ſcarcity of them which makes their value, 
for they are far from being agreeable to the ſight. 
Every one here dreſſes according to his rank, 
without affuming an air of importance. The 
little expence which the Orientals are at in orna- 
menting their houfes, permits them to Jay out a 
great deal for dreſs. It is very common to ſee 2 
Turkiſh ſhoemaker with a turban worth four or 
five guineas, and made either of the fine wool of 
Cachemire, or of beautiful embroidered muſlin. 
The head-dreſs of the Turks, which is always 
very neat, has quite a different effect from our 
hats, which would appear to them very ridiculous, 
did they know that we wear them fometimes only 
for ſhew under the arm. 

The Turks and the Perſians are very jealous. 
For this reaſon they keep their women always 
cloſely immured, and oblige them to wear a veil 
when they go abroad. I am of opinion that 


® That is, in the opinion of the author. 8 
6 Oriental 
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Oriental jealouſy has given riſe to this cuſtom, 
which is very ancient, as may be ſeen in the 
Scriptures. Sarah was hid behind the door of 
the tent when the two Angels came to viſit Abra- 
ham, and Rebecca covered herſelf with a veil 
when ſhe perceived Iſaac. I am, however, per- 
ſuaded that this cuſtom, becauſe it is general, has 
not been long the effect of perſonal and individual 
jealouſy, The moſt indifferent perſon here is 
obliged to act as others do; and a Turk or a Per- 
fan would think himſelf diſhonoured, ſhould his 
wife allow herſelf to be ſeen. Jealouſy, in gene- 
ral, therefore does not torment the Orientals ſo 
much as is imagined.. A certain cuſtom has been 
eſtabliſbed here by them for. ages; and the women 
think that it cannot be otherwiſe: we may ſay 
that one- of the ſexes has entirely ſubjected the 
other. The women vifit one another; and the 
maſter of the houſe muſt not enter his harem when 
there is a ſtrange woman in it. bis is an act of 
politeneſs which in Turkey cannot bediipenſed with. 
The empire of prejudice is here ſo great, that the 
women retire-and hide themſelves when they fee 
thoſe people who daily frequent their houſes, ſuch 
as tke water-carrier, baker, &. Whatever their 
age may be, one may readily perceive that jealouſy 
is here out of the queſtion, It is merely an af- 
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fair of decency. The women in the Eaſt are 
ſacred &. 

I lived ten years among the Turks, and always 
enjoyed eaſe and contentment, The deſpotiſm 
of the pachas affects only the great. The court 
of Conftantinople is upon this ſubject immutable, 
I am of opinion, that the Turks are happy by 
their uniformity of life, which in Europe would 
make us die of melancholy. Neither intrigues 
nor adventures, as one may ſee, are known amongſt 
them. There are few aſſaſſinations, no duels, 
and never any fuicides. Juſtice is ſpeedily admi- 
niftered, and hw-ſuits are neither ſo numerous 
nor fo complicated as in Europe, where a number 
of laws are buried in commentaries: all are 
judged in the Eaſt by the Koran. In money at- 
fairs, he who gains his cauſe pays ten per cent. to- 
the cadi, and the perſon who loſes gives nothing +. 
Property is reſpected in Aha much more than i; 


commonly thought in Europe. 


_ * How different ftora thoſe of the Weſt ! 
+ This is by no means the cafe in England } 


ANEC- 


ANECDOTE RELATING TO THE CE. 
REMONIES USED IN CONFERRING 
THE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HuGH of Tiberias, lord of Galilee, with 
many other knights, had the misfortune to be 
taken priſoners by Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, after 
performing amazing feats of valour. The ſultan, 
who was no ſtranger to the character of the un- 
fortunate Hugh, was greatly pleaſed with having 
him in his power, and told him, unleſs he agreed 
to pay a large ranſom, he muſt inſtantly prepare 
for death, The knight replied, that he would 
readily pay the ranſom, if it did not exceed his 
abilities—and defired to know what ſum he de- 
manded. Saladin told him, that nothing leſs than 
an hundred thoufand byfants' of gold would be 
fufficient to purchaſe his liberty, 

« Alas, fir !” anſwered Hugh, „you demand 
more than the value of all my eſtates.“ 

« Be not diſcouraged,” replied the ſultan; 
it will not be difficult for you to acquire the 
ſum demanded. You are remarkable for courage 
and intrepidity, and have often diſtinguiſhed 
yourſelf by the moſt glorious actions; and can it 
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then be ſuppoſed that there is a fingle knight, 
who will refuſe to contribute towards the ran» 
ſom of ſo brave a warrior ?—l will permit you 
to return to the Chriſtian army, provided you will 
promiſe either to pay the ranſom at the end of 
two years, or deliver yourſelf up a priſoner.” 

Hugh readily accepted the offer, and prepared 
for his departure: but in a few minutes the ſultan. 
returned, took him by the hand, led him into his 
own apartment, and thus addreſſed his priſoner. 

« conjure you, by the religion which you pro- 
feſs, to reveal to me a ſecret which I have long 
defired to know. The Chriſtian knights have 
xendered themſelves famous all over the world : 
what ceremonies are uſed at their taking the or- 
der, and by what means can J obtain it?“ 

« Sir,” replicd Hugh, © the ſacred order of 
knighthogd would be ill beſtowed on you; for, 
according to aur law, you are deſtitute of grace, 
and an enemy to the true religion. Would it 
not be conſidered as an egregious piece of folly 
if I ſhould adorn a dungkill with flowers, which, 
after all my care, would ſtill retain its filthy ſa- 
vour ? — In like manner, I ſhould commit the 
groſſeſt error, by decking you in the robes of the 
Chriſtian order. I dare not undertake it.” 

« You have nothing to fear,” replied the ſul- 
tan; „you are my priſoner, and as ſuch are 
bound 
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bound to execute whatever I command. It is my 
pleaſure that you immediately perform this cere- 
mony; nor will I admit of an excuſe.” 

Hugh, finding it in vain to contend, began to- 
inſtruct him in the ſeveral ceremonies.— He firſt 
cauſed the ſultan's beard to be trimmed, as be- 
comes a new knight, and then led him to the 
bath. p | 

Saladin enquired the meaning of theſe ſeveral 
forms ; to which Hugh anſwered, 

« As the tender babe, after being waſhed in 
the waters of baptiſm, is freed from all pollution ; 
fo you, Sir, are to come from this bath free from 
all baſenefs, and filled with courteſy, You are to 
bathe yourſelf in the waters of humility, gentle- 
neſs, and benevolence, and endeavour to render 
yourſelf beloved by all the world.” 

Saladin, pleaſed with the explanation, cried 
out, 

« This, by the great Allah! is a noble be. 
ginning.“ 

Hugh now took him from the bath, and placed 
him on a rich and ſoft bed, ſaying, 

„This bed intimates, that by the achievements 
of knighthood we are to purchaſe the bed of true 
ret in the manſions of eternity.” 

When the ſultan had lain ſome time on the 
bed, Hugh bade him arife, and put on him a gar- 
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ment of fine linen; and then arrayed him in a 
ſcarlet robe. Saladin, with ſome wonder, afked 
the meaning of theſe different pieces of apparel 
to which Hugh anſwered, 

« The firſt indicates, that a knight ought to be 
particularly careful to keep himſelf free from every 
vice, ſpotleſs like a linen garment from the 
whitſter's fields; and the ſecond, that he thinks 
nothing too great, nor to hard, if it tends to pro- 
mote the honour of the Almighty, and the ſervice 
of religion.” 

Saladin, {truck with the propriety of the re- 
mark, anſwered, 

« This is truly ſingular, and gives me infinite 
delight.” 

The knight then put on the feet of Saladin a pair 
of dark brown ſhoes, ſaying, 

Let this earthly colour remind you continually 
of death, and the ſubterraneous manſion to which 
you mult ſhortly retire, and from which you can- 
not return. The thought of this ſhould teach 
you humility and modeſty ; a proud knight being a 
ſcandal to his order, and a reproach to human na- 
ture. 


He then girded the ſultan with a white ſaſh, 
adding, | 
« 'This intimates, that you are carefully to 
. an unppotted purtty, and deſpiſe luxury of 
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every kind. A true knight ſhould be irreproach- 
able in his conduct, and intrepid in every action 
which has a tendency to promote the cauſe of 
virtue.“ 

Hugh next put on the feet of Saladin a pair 
of gilt ſpurs, ſaying, 

« Theſe ſpurs, which are intended to augment 
the fury and ſwiftneſs of the horſe, denote, that 
with the ſpeed of the rapid courſer you ſhould fly 
to the aſſiſtance of every perſon in diſtreſs, and 
lay proſtrate before you thoſe who trample on the 
ſacred laws of juſtice and humanity, This is 
the conſtant practice of every knight who deſires 
to obey the precepts, and ſupport the dignity of 
his order.“ 

Hugh then girded on the ſword, adding, 
„This weapon is to defend you from the of- 
ſaults of your enemies, and puniſh the champions 
of vice and immorality. Its two edges intimate, 
that the two motives which regulate a knight's 
conduct, are wprightneſs and {yalty : the former 
animates him to aſſiſt the weak, when oppreſſed by 
the weighty hand of flagitious tyranny ; and the 
latter, to defend his country againſt all the attempts 
of its perfidious enemies. 

Here the knight made a pauſe; and, the ſultan 
aſking if any thing was wanting to complete the 
ceremony, Hugh anſwered, 

« There 
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© "There is ſtill one particular remaining, which 
cannot now be performed: I mean the 4% of 
prace, given in remembrance of him for whoſe 
ſake the order was eſtabliſhed. This muſt be 
omitted, as I am now your priſoner.” 
_ Highlypleaſed with the ceremony, and its em - 
blematical intention, Saladin aroſe, and, in the 
robes of knighthood, led Hugh into the divan, 
where fifty emirs were aſſembled, and, after cauſing 
him to fit down, recommended him to their li- 
berality as an unfortunate warrior. Nor was this 
recommendation in vain: they collected for the 
priſoner thirteen thouſand byſants of gold above 
what the ſultan demanded for his ranſom. 
An inſtance of generoſity ſo remarkable aſto- 
niſhed the knight, and convinced him (which 
was no eaſy matter in thoſe times) © that even In- 
fidels may be capable of good works.“ 
He received their liberality with gratitude, and 
employed it in ranſoming a great number of 
Chriſtian captives. Saladin alſo releaſed gratui- 
touſly ten knights to accompany Hugh ; who, 
loaded with honours and preſents, departed from 
the tents of that royal commander, whoſe valout 
ſubdued all the kingdoms of the caft. 
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ANECDOTES OF CHARLES I. 


OMENS, however founded upon, and con- 
netted with ſuperſtition and credulity, have, in 
almoſt every age, had fome influence upon great 
minds and great events. The two following 
anecdotes have a relation to the fate of our firſt 
Charles, who was fo much under the influence of 
credulity, that he never enjoyed a day's happineſs 
after conſulting the Sortes Virgilianz, 

Bernini, the famous Neapolitan ſtatuariſt, made 
a buſt of the king, which his majeſty conſidered 
ſo exquiſite a piece of workmanſhip, and fo like 
him, that he was pleaſed to appoint a particular 
day for a ſelect party of his friends to come and 
dine with him at Chelſea, where the royal reſi- 
dence then was; and to enable his viſitors the 
better to ſurvey and examine the beauties of this 
chef d'ceuvre of art, the King commanded it to 
be exhibited upon a table of the garden, which 
was accordingly done; and while the royal and 
noble company were in deep contemplation and 
admiration of this excellent performance, an haw# 
flew directly over their heads, with his prey in 
his talons, which he had juſt wounded to death. 


Some of the bloed fell on the neck of the royal flatue. 
This 
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This unlucky circumſtance very much diſcon- 
certed all preſent, one of whom, in hopes that the 
king did not notice it, and that he ſhould be able 
to wipe away this cauſe of univerſal conſternation, 
unperceived by his majeſty, endeavoured ſo to do 
ſeveral times, by wetting his handkerchief ; but, 
alas | every attempt was vain, 


8ORTES VIRGILIANA. 


Tux ſame king being at Oxford during the 
civil wars, went one day to ſee the public library, 
in company with Lord Falkland; where his ma- 
jeſty was ſhewn, among other books, a nobly 
printed and elegantly bound Virgil. His lordſhip, 
in order to divert the king, would have him make 
a trial of his fortune, by confulting the Sortes 
Virgilianæ, which, every body knows, was an 
uſual kind of augury at that time of day. And 
ſuch was the ſuperſtition, in that age, paid to 
Virgil's writings, that it was generally believed, 
that the words of this admired poet would point 
out the fate of the perfon who ſhould take up the 
book, and that he might be aſſured, the verſes 
which f happengd to catch his eye, would prove 
fignificant of his future fortune. Whereupon, 
the King is faid to have dipped into, and caft his 

eye 
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eye upon that part of queen Dido's imprecation 
againſt her favourite Æneas, in Virg. En. ii. 
554, &c. Theſe lines ſeem moſt remarkably 
applicable to that fatal cataſtrophe, which put a 
period to the King's life, and are thus tranſlated 
by Dryden: 


« Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe ; 
Oppreſs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His men diſcourag d, and himſelf expell'd, 
Let him for fuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects, and his ſon's embrace. 
Furſt, let him ſec his friends in battle ſlain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war ſhall ccaſe, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace: 
Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, 

But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, | 
And lie unbury d an the barren ſand.” 


ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


A YOUNG lady, who lived in the North, was 
on the point of marriage with a young gentle- 
man whom ſhe was dotingly ſond of, and by 
whom ſhe was as greatly beloved. She was at the 

ſame 


* 
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fame time admired by a perſon of high rank, but 
whoſe paſſion, as he was already married, was 
conſequently diſhonourable, He was determined, 
however, at any rate, to indulge his vicious 
flame; but as ſhe was a perſon of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, he was obliged to act cautiouſly, and keep 
his views a ſecret. Knowing her propenſity to 
gaming, he laid a ſnare for her, into which ſhe 
fell, to the great diminution of her fortune, 
This he took care to have repreſented with thc 
moſt aggravating circumſtances to, the gentleman 
to whom ſhe was engaged. His friends painted 
to him the dreadful inconvenience of his taking 2 - 
gameſter to wife; that poverty, diſeaſe, and pro- ®* 
bably diſhonour to his bed, were the likely con- " 


GEAR ET hd 


ſequences; in a word, they managed matters fo " 
as to break off the match. The villain who oc- a 
caſioned the breach between the lovers, notwith- * 
ſtanding, miſſed his wicked ends; his addreſſes wy 
and propoſals met with contempt and abhorrence ; » 
yet, though ſhe preſerved her chaſtity (a cir- E 
cumſtance very uncommon amongſt female game- for 
ſters)—the loſs of her intended ſpouſe, to whom al 
ſhe was ſo paſſionately attached, thre her into a 


decline, which in a few months put an end to her 
# life. 


ASTRO- 
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ASTRONOMICAL ANECDOTES. 


THE uwility of aftronomy. is ſo fully acknow- 
ledged, that few proofs are neceſſary to ſhew it. 
Independent of the intereſting ſpectacle which it 
exhibits to our admiration, it is of the utmoſt ad- 
vantage to geography and navigation, which by 
its aſſiſtance ſeem to unite both the extremities of 
the globe, It is by aſtronomy alſo that we regu- 
late the calendar and chronology, &c. 

Nothing, however, proves better the utility of 
aſtronomy than the fatal inconveniences which 
an ignorance of that ſcience has cauſed to whole 
nations. Nicias, the general of the Athenians, 
having reſolved to quit Sicily with his army, an 
eclipſe of the ſun, which ſtruck him with terror, 
made him loſe the favourable opportunity, and 
occaſioned the death of the general, as well as 
the ruin of his army ;—a loſs ſo fatal to the 
Athenians, that the decline of their country may 
be dated from that epoch. Alexander, even be- 
fore the battle of Arbela, being frightened by an 
eclipſe of the moon, ordered ſacrifices to be of- 
fered up to the ſun, moon, and earth, as the di- 
vinities who cauſed theſe phenomena. 

On the other hand, we find more enlightened 


generals, whoſe knowledge of aſtronomy was of 
the 
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the greateſt utility to them. When Pericles com- 
manded the Athenian fleet, there happened an 
eclipſe of the ſun, which cauſed ſuch a general 
conſternation, that even the pilot fell a trembling; 
but Pericles revived his courage by a very familiar 
compariſon : taking the corner of his cloak, and 
covering his eyes with it, he ſaid to him, Doſt 
thou think that what I now do is a ſign of misfor- 
tune ?” No,“ replied the pilot. But,” returned 
Pericles, it is an eclipſe for thee, and differs 
in nothing from what thou haſt ſcen, except that 
the moon, being larger than my cloak, hides the 
ſun from a greater number of people. 

Agathocles alſo, king of Syracuſe, in the Afri- 
can war, obſerving, when his troops were about 
to engage with the enemy, that they were all 
thrown into confuſion by an eclipſe, preſente! 
himſelf before the ſoldiers, and explaining the 
cauſe of the phenomenon to them, diſſipated their 
fear. Tacitus ſpeaks of an eclipſe which Druſus 
took advantage of to appeaſe a ſedition ; and 
circumſtances of the ſame kind are mentioned 
of Sulpitius Gallus, the lieutenant general of 
Paulus Emilius, in the war againſt Perſeus, and 
of Dion, king of Sicily. 

Chriſtopher Columbus, having the command 
of the army which Ferdinand king of Spain ſent 


to the iſland of Jamaica, ſoon after it was diſco- 
vercd, 
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vered, found himſelf in ſo great want of provi- 
ſons, that he had no hopes of ſaving his army, 
and was on the point of ſubmitting at diſcretion 
to the ſavages. The approach of an eclipſe, how- 
ever, enabled this great man to fall upon an 
expedient to extricate himſelf from his embar- 
raſſment ; he ſent word to the ſavage chiefs, that 
if they did not bring him every thing he required 
within two hours, he would call down every 
misfortune upon them, and begin by de- 
priving them of the light of the moon. At 
firſt, theſe ſavages paid little attention to his 
threats; but as ſoon as they ſaw the moon begin 
to be darkened, they were ſtruck with the greatett 
terror, and laying every thing that they had at 
the feet of the general, begged him in the moſt 
earneſt manner to forgive them. 

One of the advantages procured by the progreſs 
of aſtronomy, ſays the illuſtrious Mr. De la Lande, 
is, that it has diſſipated the errors of judicial 
aſtrology. Thoſe therefore who have contributed 
to bring this ſcience to ſuch perfection, as to free 
men from that wretched imbecility to which 
tiey were ſo long dupes, deſerve the general 
thanks of mankind. T he adventure of the year 
1189, which covered with ſhame all the aſtro- 
logers of Europe, is well known. All nations, 
whether Chriſtians, Jews, or Mahometans, unite 
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in announcing, ſeven years before by letters, ſo- 
lemaly publiſhed in Europe, a conjunction of all 
the planets, which was to be accompanied with 
ravages fo dreadful, that univerſal confuſion was 
to be apprehended from it. People expected to 
ſee the end of the word ; but, nevertheleſs, that 
year paſſed away in the ſame manner as the ref}, 
An hundred circumſtances of the fame kind, 
equally well atteſted, would not, however, have 
been ſufficient to free ignorant and credulous men 
from the prejudices of their education. It was 
neceſſary that the ſpirit of philoſophy and reſearch 
ſhould be diftuſed abroad among mankind, diſplay 
to their view. the extent and boundaries of na- 
ture, and accuſtom them never to be frightened 
without good procts and ſuſſicient examination, 


NEW ANECDOTES OF HENRY IV. OT 
FRANCE. 


L In 1576, the. city of Eaule; in: Armagnac, 
ſtirred up by ſome ſeditious perſon, bad refuſed to 
admit the garriſon, which the king of Navarre 
was ſending thither. He reached the gates of the 
ciiy, before the inhabitants could have had notice 
of his march, and entered it without oppoſition, 

at 
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at the head of ſiſteen or ſixteen who were nearer 
to him than the reſt of his troops. The muti- 
neers, perceiving this, cried out that the port- 
cullis ſhould immediately be dropped ; the thing 
was donc, and ſeparated this handful of foldiets 
from the troops which remained without. The 
rebels rang the alarm; a body of fifty ſoldiers 
haſtened down, ſome of whom cried, © Fire at 
that ſcarlet jacket, and at thoſe white plumes, 
for 'tis the king of Navarre.” - Upon this, that 
monarch ſaid: „ My friends, my companions, 
it is here we muſt ſhew our courage and reſolu- 
tion; for on that depends our ſafety. Let cach 
then follow me, and do as I do; let every piſtol- 
ſhot do execution.” The rebels being diſperſed, 
and the city filling with Henry's foldiers, who had 
forced the gates, the inhabitants would have been 
all put to the edge of the ſword, had not the 
principal men amongſt them, with the conſuls at 
their head, come and thrown themſelves at the 
feet of the king of Navarre, who felt compaſſion 
for them, and contented himſelf with ordering 
four of thoſe to be hanged, who had fired at the 
white plumes, 

UI. This prince, who expoſed his perſon like 
the meaneſt ſoldier, exhibited before Nerac, in 
1577, an inſtance of exceſhve intrepidity: a 
body of cavalry was detached to ſurpriſe him, and 
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he repulſed them almoſt alone. The intreatics 
of his officers could not prevail on him to take 
more care of his life ; and his example animated 
them in their turn, to ſuch a degree, that twelve 
or fifteen of them advanced, that ſame day, to 
fre their piſtols in the very teeth of the Catholics. 
Henry, who obſerved it, ſaid to Pethune : « Go 
to your couſin, the baron de Roſny ; he is 2s 
ſtupid as a drone : bring him back, and the re 
along with him; for the enemy ſeeing us retire, 
will undoubtedly charge them fo furiouſly, that 
they will all be taken priſoners, or killed.” Roſry 
obeyed the order ; and the king, who perceived 
that his horſe was wounded in the ſhoulder, re- 
proached him for his temerity, with an air cf 
anger that was perf: My kind and obliging. 

III. Catherine of Medicis, mother of Henry 
III. and who bore the chief ſway in the-gover:- 
ment of the kingdom, had a ſtrong inclination to 
prevail on the king of Navarre to abandon the 
Huguenots, and return to the court of France: 
but, not ſucceeding in this attempt, ſhe held a 
ſecret correipondence with ſuch cities as he was 
maſter of. la 1578, the two courts being at 
Auch, one dzy, when a ball was given, informa- 
tion was conveyed to the king of Navarre, that 
the governor of Keole, who was an elderly 
gendeman, inſtigated by a paſhon for one of the 
maids 
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maids of honour attending the queen - mother, had 
detrayed his truſt, and delivered up the place to 
the Catholics, Henry, reſolved not to defer the 
hour of vengeance, gave ſecret notice to Roſnx, 
and three or four officers, to quit the ball- room, 
and meet him in the fields, with arms concealed 
under their clothes. TI he king waited for them 
with a ſmall body of troops, They marched for 
the remainder of that night, and reached Fleurance 
2t the very moment when the gates were opened, 
They took poficiion of the town without the 
ſlighteſt oppoſition. The queen-mother, who 


* . 


would have ſworn that the King of Navarre had 
lain at Auch, the next morning received with 
atoniſhment the news of this exploit. But ſhe 
thought it beſt to laugh it off: I ſce very well,” 
ſaid ſhe, © that this is in revenge fer Reole. 
The king of Navarre hath had a mind to give 
cabbage for cadbage, but mine is the better 
headed. | 
LV; On another occaſion, that princeſs was ca- 
reting him exceedingly, and even weut ſo far as 
to tickle him in the ſides. Henry, ſuſpecting that 
the queen's deſign was to try whether he had a 
coat of mail under his clothes, unbuttoned his 
doublet, and ſhewing her his breaſt, Sec, ma- 

dam,“ ſaid he, © I ſerve nobody under cover.” 
When ſhe conjured him not to pay court any | 
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longer to the magiſtrates of Rochelle, telling him 
that it was doing an injury to his grandeur, to ſub. 
mit thus to a populace by whom he might be often 
ſhaken off: „I do there,” replied Henry, „What 
I pleaſe, becauſe I pleaſe to do nothing there but 
what I ought.” 

V. The conferences not having effected the. de- 
ſired pacification, Henry took up arms again, and 
laid fiege to Cahors, a town exccedingly well ſorti- 
hed; The governor of the place had a ſtrong 
gatriſon under his command, and took every pre- 
caution that a man would take, who expected 
every moment to be attacked, This appeared 
from a billet found in his caſket, upon which 
were theſe words in his hand writing; “A fig 
for the Huguenots.” Whatever repreſentations 
were made to the king of Navarre with reſpeQ to 
this undertaking, the only anſwer he gave was: 
„Nothing will be impoſſible for me, with men 
as brave as thoſe who are my counſellors,” This 
prince was then at the head of a handful cf 
ſoldiers, who diſplayed prodigies of valour, con- 
ducted by a hero, who himſelf fought like a pri- 
vate ſoldier. Every blow ſeemed to be aimel at 
him; he broke two p:rtiſans, and his other wea- 
pons were all bent. Theſe encounters occupied 
five whole days and nights. The beſieged were 


in expectation of immediate ſuccours, and only 
ſought 
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ſought to protract the ſiege till the arrival of thoſe 
ſuccours, Intelligence ſoon came that they were 
near at hand. In this emergency, the officers, 
exhauſted with fatigue, aflembled round the king 
of Navarre, and earneſtly conjured him to pro- 
vide a retreat, before their enemies had forced 
their way into the city. But that brave monarch, 
whom nothing could deject, -or intimidate, fur- 
mounting the anguiſh which he felt from his 
wounds, turned to the officers with a ſmiling 
countenance, and, with an air of confidence that 
would have animated the moſt feeble and diſpi- 
rited, contented himſelf with making this reply: 
« It is decreed above what ſhall become of me on 
this occaſion. Remember that my retreat from 
this town, without having firſt ſecured it for our 
party, ſha!l be the retreat of my ſoul out of my 
body: my honour is too far engaged to permit 
me to act otherwiſe. Talk no more to me, 
then, but of fighting, of victory, or death.” 
Fortune ſecouded the courage of Henry. The 
town was taken and pillaged; but the ſoldiers 
were forbidden, under pain of death, to ctier 
violence to any perion. 

VI. After ſome other expeditions, Henry made 
peace with the court, and patled the three follow- 
ing vears in tranquillity, He improved himſelf 
by reading the beſt authors. One of the books 
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in which he took moſt pleaſure, was Plutarch's Lives 
of Illuſtrious Men. He often faid, that he lay under 
great obligations to that book; having drawn 
from it excellent maxims for his own private con- 
duct, and for the government of a kingdom. 

This prince, at a diſtance from the court, and 
deſirous of watching its motions, caſt his eyes 
upon the baron de Roſny ®, whom he charged 
with the neceſſary inſtructions. When that lord 
came to take leave of his maſter, Henry, after 
embracing him ſeveral times, ſaid, 

« My friend, remember that the principal in- 
gredient of a noble courage and of high werth, is 
to keep your word inviolably: I will never be un- 
ti ue to that which I have given you.” 

VII. Catherine of Medicis, who conſidered 
her authority as founded upon the diſſenſions be- 
tween the Catholics and the Huguenots, ſoon 
obliged the king of Navarre to take up arms 
again. He marched, in 1587, againſt the duke 
of Joyeuſe, the general of the Catholic army. 
When he came in ſight of the latter, „Look, 
my friends, ſaid he to his ſoldiers ; © there is a 
new-married man, who hath got his wife's por- 
tion ſtil] untouched in his coffers ; it is your bu- 
Lneſs to look there for it.“ 


* Afterwar.'s luke of Sully. 
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The two armies were ready to engage. Be- 
fore the action commenced, the king of Navarre, 
turning to the princes of Conde and Soiſſons, 
ſaid, with that confidence which is a preſage of 
victory, Remember that you are of the blood 
of the Bourbons ; and, as God is alive, I will 
let you ſee that [ am your eldeſt brother.” And 
we,” replied the princes, „will ſhew you that 
you have gallant younger brothers“ 

Henry obſerving, in the heat of the action, 
that ſore of his troops were placing themſelves 
before him, with intent to defend h:s perſon, 
cried out to them; © Get aſide, I beſcech you; 
don't obſcure me; I with to be ſeen.” In fact, 
he pierced through the foremoſt ranks of the 
Catholics z made feveral priſoners with, his own 
hands, and even collared the brave Caſteau- 
Regnard, cornet of the Gendarmes, crying out 
to him, in a tone peculiar to himſelf : Viel, 
Philiſtine.“ 

VIII. In 1589, Henry IV. who had only five 
or ſix thouſand men, was attacked at Arques, a 
village at a ſhort diſtance from Dieppe, by the 
duke of Mayenne, who had about thirty tnou- 
ſand. The king, ſuſpecting that the Leaguers 
would, during the action, direct their principal 
exertions againſt his artillery, poſted there the 
Swüs regiment of Glaris, upon which he had 
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great dependence, and their colonel Galaty, upon 
whom he depended ſtil] more. What he had fore- 
ſeen, having come to paſs, he flew, as was his cuſ- 
tom, to where the danger ſeemed greateſt, « Goſ- 
ſip,” ſaid he to Galaty, as he came up to him, « [ 
am come to perth or obtain glory with you.” 
This declaration had the ſucceſs which it deſerved; 
it decided the day : the Leaguers were repulſed on 
every fide, and at length completely beaten. 

A few moments after this battle at Arques, 
they brought to the king a priſoner of diſtinction. 
Henry advanced to meet him, and embraced him 
ſmiling : the other, who was looking about for 
the army, expreſſ d to the king his ſurpriſe at 
ſeeing ſo few ſoldiers attending him. © You 
don't fee them all,” ſaid that prince with the ſame 
gaiety ; “ for you forgot to reckon God and the 
uit rights which are on my fide.” : 

It was at the concluſion cf this battle, that 
he wrote to the brave Crillon this celebrated 
letter: „Go hang thyſelf, brave Crillon ; we 
have fought at Arques, and thou waſt not there.” 
He ſaid likewiſe, psevious to the day of that battle, 


«That he was a king without a kingdom, a huſband 


without a wife, and a warrior without money,” 
IX. The army of the Royaliſts and that of 

the Leaguers were ready to come to action in 

the plains of Ivri, in 1550. The evening before 
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the battle, colonel Thiſche, who had the com- 
mand of the Germans that followed the ſtandard 
of Henry IV. found himſelf obliged, by a meet- 
ing amongſt his ſoldiers, to demand the money 
that was due to them, threatening, at the ſame 
time, to take no part in the aCtion, if their pay 
was not delivered to them. The king anſwered 
peeviſhly, How, colonel, is this acting like a 
man of honour, to aſk for money, when you 
ſhould take orders for the battle? Thiſche re- 
tired in great confuſion, without making any re- 
ply. The next morning, when Henry had ranged 
his troops in order of battle, he recoliected what 
had paſſed the evening before, and ran to- make 
due reparation for it. Colonel,” faid he pub- 
lily to Thiſche, now is the opportunity. It 
may happen that I ſha!) never return from this 
field. It is not juſt that I ſhould ſully the ho- 
nour of ſo brave a gentleman as you are. I 
here declare, then, that I acknowledge you for 
a man of worth, and one incapable of a daſtardly 
action.“ At the fame time he embraced the Ger- 
man officer very cordially, who replied with tranſ- 
port, „Ah, fire! in reſtoring to me my ho- 
nour you take away my life; 1 were unworthy if 
I did not ſacrifice it this day in your ſervice, Had 
I a thouſand lives, I would lay them down with 
pleaſure at your feet.” In faCt, be cxpoſed him- 
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ſelf ſo boldly to every danger, that he fell dead, 


pierced with innumerable wounds. 

X. The City of Chartres had embraced the 
party of the League; Henry IV. beſieged it in 
1591 z but two aſſaults, made with loſs, had diſ- 
guſted the king with the enterpriſe, who, being 
urged by the chancellor to make a third attempt, 
replied with an angry air, „Go do it yourſelf, 
then; I am not uſed to ſell the blood of my no- 
bitity ſo dear.“ 

This prince was adviſed to take Paris by aſſault, 
before the arrival of the auxiliaries which the king 
of Spain was ſending to the ſuccour of the League: 
but Henry would never conſent to expoſe that 
capital to the horrors which a city taken by ſtorm 
muſt experience: © I am,” ſaid he, © the real 
father of my people; I am like that genuine mo- 
ther who preſented herſelf before Solomon: I 
would much rather not have Paris in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, than poſſeſs it in a ſtate of utter ruin, by 
the ſlaughter of ſo many perſons.” 

During the ſiege of this city, the duke of Ne- 
mours, who commanded the beſieged, ordered 
all the uſcleſs mouths to depart. The king's 
council would willingly have refuſed them a paſ- 


ſage ; but that prince, being informed of the 
dreadful extremity to which thoſe wretches were 
reduced, iſſued orders that they ſhould be permit- 

| | ted 
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ted to paſs. © I am not ſurpriſed,” ſaid he, 
„that the chiefs of the League, and the Spa- 
niards, have ſo little compaſſion for thoſe un- 
happy creatures ; they were only their tyrants : 
but, as for me who am their king, 1 cannot hear 
the recital of ſuch calamities, without being 
touched to the very bottom of my heart, and 
without ardently deſiring to apply a remedy to 

them.” 6 WH 
XI. In 1566, the Spaniards threatened the city 
of Calais; Henry IV. diſpatched Sancy, one of 
his officers, to England, in order to engage queen 
Elizabeth to ſuccour it, which ſhe could do the 
more readily, as the earl of Effex was in the 
Channel with a powerful fleet. The queen told 
Sancy, that ſhe would let the king know her in- 
tentions by her ambaſſador then at his court. 
This was lord Sidney, who plainly told his ma- 
jeſty, that the queen had detigus of more impor- 
tance for the ve of her dominions, than the 
relief of Calais; that ſhe would, nevertheleſs, 
make ſome efforts to prevent the Spaniards from 
taking it, provided he would conſent to pled, e it 
to the crown of England, until thoſe ſums were 
repaid which ſhe had lent his majeſty, ſince the 
firit began to aſſiſt him to maintin the war agoinſt 
his enemies. I he king received this propofal very 
ill, and faid, turning his back upon lord Sidney, 
« That 
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& That if he was to be bitten, he would as ſoon 
it ſhould be by a lion as by a lioneſs.” 

XII. Two counſellors of ſtate adviſed Henry 
IV. to detain the duke of Savoy priſoner in France, 
until he had made reſtitution of the marquiſate of 
Saluces. © By this meaſure,” faid they © your 
majeſty will ſave time, money, and ſoldiers.” 
The king made anſwer, I have learned from my 
earlieſt years that to keep faith inviolate is more 
uſeful than all that perfidy can authoriſe. I have 
before me the example of king Francis I. who 
might, by an act of treachery, have detained a 
much more important prize, namely, the emperor 
Charles V. If the duke of Savoy has broken his 
word, to imitate the faults of others is not inno- 
cence; and a king makes a good uſe of the perfidy 
of his enemies, when he employs it as a foil to 
ſet off his own fidelity.” He then "added, that 
they had a mind to dithonour him, and that he 
would much rather loſe his crown, than incur 
tue lighteſt ſuſpicion of having violated good 
faith, even towards his bittereſt enemies. 


XIII. In Spain, the grandees of the firſt claſs 
appear in preſence of the king with their hats on 
before they have ſpoken to him. At the firſt 
audience given by Henry to Don Pedro, that prince, 
ſeeing the ambaſſador enter without uncovering, 
defired, in order to mortify the proud Spaniard, 

7 the 
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the marechals of France, and the dukes who were 
preſent, to put on their hats. 

X. v. Francis d'O, who had been ſuperintend- 
ant of the finances under Henry III. continued 
to preſide over them under Henry IV. who gave 
him the government of Paris. This prince heard 
of the riches accumulated by that miniſter ; (till, 
however, "he ſuffered him to keep his place, 
through fear of diſobliging the lords of the Catholic 
party, by whom d'O was much beloved. When 
that miniſter was attacked by a mzlady which 
brought him to the grave, ſeveral perſons applied 
for the government of Paris, and of the Iſle de 
France: the king's anſwer was: „Many of them 
will be Cifappointed ; for I intend to beſtow this 
government on myſelf, and we fee no raſcals 
made governors of Paris: fo, if I am governor, 
I will do my buſineſs like others, and, pleaſe God, 
will acquit myſelf of my duty as J ought.” 

XV. Henry gave proofs of his goodneſs of 


hear: even in his own houſehold. D'Aubigny, 


a gentleman of his bedchamber, and who, as he 
ſaid himſelf, had been brought up at the feet of 
his royal maſter, complained to him ſometimes of 
having never received any favours from him, 
Ingratitude, certainly, was not a vice of Henry 
IV. but that prince, obliged to conciliate the 
affections of the Catholic lords by benefices, ſaw 

himſelf 
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himſelf often compelled to depri ve his oldeſt (er. 
vants of the recompences which they merited, 
Henry, meeting D'Aubigny one day at the fair 
of St. Germain, told him that he would give 
him his fairing. He went into a painter's ſhop, 
and, ſceing his own picture there, made a preſent 
of it to D'Aubigny. The latter never once 
thanked him for it, and would not take the picture. 
He even wrote at the bottom of it theſe four lines: 


C'eſt un roi d'etrange nature. 
Je ne ſais quel diable Ia fait; 
Car ii recompenſe en peinture 
Ceux qui ont ſervi en eflet ©. 


When the king came that way again, he was 
going to pay for the picture. The painter in- 
formed him that D*Aubigny would not take it, 
but had written ſomething at the bottom of it, 
The king read the verſes, but only laughed at 
them. 

This ſame gentleman, lying in the king's ward- 
robe, ſaid one night to la Force, who was ſleeping 
by his ſide, La Force, our maſter is the moſt 
ungrateful being upon the earth.” La Force, 
who was very drowſy, aſked him what he was 


This is a very ſtrange king; I know not what devil 
hath made him; for he rewards with daubed canvas thoic 
who have ſerved him ſubſtantially, 

ſaying : 


. 
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ſaying: © Tow deaf art thou!“ cried the king, 
whom they had imagined to be aſleep: © he ſays 
that I am the moſt ungrateful of manking.” „ Ga 
to ſleep, fire,” anſwered D*Aubigny ; + we have 
a great deal more to fay of you.” The next 
morning, ſays D' Aubigny, in his Hiſtory, the 
king did not accoſt me with an unpleaſant coun- 
tenance; but, however, he did not give me a ſingle 
ſol the more. 

XVI. One day when Sully, who was ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, came to preſent the new 
year's gifts to the king, he found him ſtill in bed 
with the queen. The king deſired him to come 
in, and ſhew the new-ycac's giſts. They con- 
ſiſted of gold and filver medals for their majeſties, 
and for the queen's ladies and maids of honour, 
« Roſny (for ſo the king called him), will you 
give them their new year's gifts without making 
them come and kiſs you? * Surely, fire,” an- 
ſwered Sully, “ ſince you have commanded them 
to do it, I have no need of entreating them.“ 
Come now, Roſny, you ſhall tell me the truth: 
which of them do you kiſs with moſt pleaſure, 
and think to be the handſomeſt ?”* © Faith, fire,” 
replied the ſuperintendant, I cannot tell; I have 
other things to tink of beſides love, and judging 
detween one beauty and another. I kiſs them 
as | would relicks, when preſenting my offering.“ 

« Heydey !” 
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« Heydey!' ſaid Henry, laughing, & what a prodi. 


gious financier is Rofny, to make ſuch rich pre. 
ſents out of his maſter's goods, and all for a kits!” 
Then, when thoſe before whom he did not chooſe 
to ſay every thing, had been diſmiſſed, he gently 
jogged the queen, who was afleep or pretended 
to be ſo, becauſe ſhe was ſomewhat vexed: 
„Awake, you fleepy creature, ſaid he, © and 
leave off grumbling. You imagine that Roſny 
favours me in the little ſquabbles which you and 
I have together. You would be quite of a differ- 
ent opinion, were you to know what great liber- 
ties he takes in telling me truths ; for which, al- 
though I put myſelf in a paſſion, I do not bear him 
any ill- will. On the contrary, I ſhould think he 
did not love me if he were not to repreſent to me 
what he conſiders as being for my own perſonal 
glory, the reformation of my kingdom, and the 
comfort of my people. For you ſee, my dear, 
there are no diſpoſitions fo upright which would 
not ſtumble ſometimes, if they were not pulled up 
when they trip, by the admonitions of their loyal 

ſervants, or their intimate and prudent friends. 
XVII. Henry always ſhewed great intrepidity 
and generoſity towards his enemies, even to thoſe 
who, ſtimulated by a fanatic zeal, wiſhed to take 
away his life. "The hiſtorian Le Grain records 
an adventure which happened to this monarch 
; with 
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with one captain Michau, who had pretended to 
deſert from the Spaniſh ſervice, and go over to that 
of Henry, in order to find an opportunity of aſ- 
(.ſſinating him. One day, ſays that hiſtorian, as 
Henry was hunting in the foreſt of Ailas, he 
perceives captain Michau at his heels, well 
mounted, and with a couple of piſtols cocked and 
primed: the king was alone, no aſſiſtance was at 
hand, as it is the cuſtom of hunters to be ſcattered 
from one another. Henry, ſeeing Michau ap- 
proach, faid, in a bold aff determined manner, 
« Captain Michau, alight; I want to try whether 
your horſe be as good a one as you ſay he is.“ 
Michau obeyed ; the king mounted his horſe, and, 
taking the two piſtols, ſaid, © Haſt thou a mind 
to kill any one? I have been told that thou hadſt 
a deſign to kill me; but it is in my power to kill 
thee, if I chooſe.” As he faid this, he fired the 
two piſtols into the air, and ordered Michau to 
follow him. The captain, after many excuſes, 
took his leave in two days after, and never again 
made his appearance. 

XVIII. The duke of Mayenne, who was 
head of the league, and who had preſumed to. diſ- 
pute the crown with Henry IV. ſolicited his 
pardon, and obtained it, The duke was intro- 
duced to the king, at Monceaux, while his majeity 
was walking in the park, attended only by Sully: 

the 
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the duke put one knee to the ground, and joined 
to bis declaration of fidelity, his thanks to his 
majeſty, © for having delivered him,“ he faid, 
** from the arrogance of Spain, and the cunning 
of Italy.” Henry, who had advanced to meet 
him, when he ſaw him approach, embraced him 
three times, made him rife inſtantaneouſly, eu- 
braced him afreſh with that goodaeſs which 
never held out againſt repentance; then taking 


him by the hand, he walked with him in the 


park, where he diſcourſed to him familiariy upon 
the embelliſhments he was making. The king 
walked at ſuch a quick pace, that the duke of 
Mayenne, equally troubled with his ſciatica, bis 
fat, and the great heat he was in, dragged his 
thigh with much difficulty, and ſuffered crue 
pain, without once daring to mention it. The 
King perceived it, ſeeing the duke red in the face, 
and in a violent perſpiration, and faid to Sully in 
a waiſper, „If I walk this fat man here any 
longer, it will be an eaſy way of being revenged 
for all the miſchiefs he hath done us.” 

Tell truth, couſin,” continued he, addreſſing 
the duke of Mayenne, “ do I not walk a little too 
faſt for you?” The duke made anſwer, that he 
was almoſt ſtifled ; an] that had his majeſty held 
it on but for a little while longer, he would have 
killed him without intending it. Upon my 
honour, 
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honour, couſin,” replied tne king laughing, as he 
embraced him and clapped him on the ſhoulder, 
« this is all the vengeance 1 ſhall ever take on 


vou.“ The duke of Mayenne, who was affected 


10 a lively manner by this frank behaviour of 
the king, attempted a ſecond time to kneel, and 
kiſs the hand of his majeſty, and ſwore that he 
would ever after ſerve him even againſt his own 
children, © I believe it,” replied Henry; © and 
that you may be able to love me and ſerve me 
the longer, go reſt yourſelf in the caſtle, and take 
ſome refreſhment, for vou ſtand in great need of 
it. [| will go and order you a couple of bottles 
of the wine of Arbois; for I know very well 
that you have no diſlike to it. Here is Roſny; 
he ſhall accompany you, and conduct you to your 
chamber; he is one of the oldeſt ſervants I have, 
and one of thoſe who have received the moſt 
pleaſure in feeing that you are inclined to love 
and ſerve me with ſincerity.“ 

XIX. Notice having been given to Henry, 
that the prince of Joinville, a giddy and volatile 
young man, was forming intrigues in Spain by 
means of the count de Chamnite, one of the mi- 
niſters of that court, his majeſty gave orders that 
he ſhould be arreſted. When he found himſelf 
a priſoner, he ſaid that he was ready to make a 
full diſcovery, provided it were to the king in 

perſon, 
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perſon, and the duke of Sully preſent. Joinvi!!, 
was brought before them, and declared every thing 
they wiſhed ro know. Henry thoroughly. under. 
ſtood the character of this young prince ; and, treat. 
ing him as he deferved, ſent for the ducheſs of 
Guiſe his mother, and for the duke of Guiſe his 
brother, to whom he ſaid in his cloſet, “Here is 
the prodigal ſon in perſon; he hath got ſome 
fooliſh notions in his head: 1 treat him like a 
child, and pardon him for your fakes, and that of 
M. de Roſuy, who hath interceded for him in the 
moſt earneſt manner; but it is on condition that 
you lecture him all three ; and that you, nephew,” 
ſaid he, turning to the duke of Guile, „will be 
anſwerable for him in future. I give him in charge 
to you, that you may make him wiſe, if it be 
pothble.” | 

XX. It frequently happened that Henry ſtrag- 
glea from his attendants at the chace, and mixed 
familiarly amonztt ſuch perſons as he chanced to 
meet, in order to learn what was ſaid of him. 
This popular condeſcenſion ſometimes drew him 
into pleaſant adventures, from which he always 
came oft lice a man of wit. One day, having 
wancered from his company, he made towards 
the neareſt village, entered the beſt inn in the 
place, and ſat down at a table d'hote along with 


ſeveral tradeimen, without being known to them. 
After 
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After dinner, the converſation turned upon ſtate 
affairs, and Henry talked of news from court and 
trom the king. Each gave his opinion, and at 
length the king's converſation became the topic. 
A grazier, who ſat near him, ſaid, « Let us not 
talk of that; the caſk ſmells always of the her- 
ring.” Soon after the king rifes from table, 
pays his reckoning, and places himſelf at the win- 
dow. Immediately he fees ſome lords, who were 
come to look for their dinner at the village: he 
calls out to them, and defires them to come up. 
Thoſe who had dined with the King, now knew 
bim by the reſpectful manner in which the cours 
tiers approached him : they were ſtruck dumb, 
and could have wiſhed that they had not ſpoken 
their minds ſo fredly. The king, without ſhew- 
ing the leaft reſentment for what they had ſaid to 
him, clapped the grazier on the ſhoulder, as he 
was going away, and ſaid to him, « Honeft man, 
the caſk ſmells always of the herring on your fide, 
and not on mine; for you have ſtill ſome of the 
bad leaven of the League in you.” 

XXI. When Henry was only yet king of Na- 
varre and duke of Albret, he reſided at Nerac, a 
little town in Gaſcony. He lived like a plain 
gentleman, and hunted often in the Landes, a 
diſtrict abounding in all ſorts of game. In the 
midſt of the diverſion, he frequently went to reſt 

| himſelf, 
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himſelf, and take ſome refreſhment, at the cottage 
of a Berret (this is a name given to the peaſants 
of BeEran, from a woollen bonnet of a particular 
ſhape, which they generally wear). No fooner 
did this new Philemon and his wife perceive the 
king coming at a diſtance, than they haſtened for- 
ward to meet him; and, each taking one of his 
hands, repeated, in their patois“, with ſatisfaction 
pictured in their countenances, „God morros, 


my Henry; good morrow, my Henry.” hey 
led him in triumph into their cot, and made him fit 


down on a bench. 'I he Berret went to draw fore 
of his beſt wine; his wife brought, in her wooden 
tray, ſome bread and cheeſe. Henry, more pleaſed 
with the good-will and the ſimplicity of his hoſts, 
than he would have been with the moſt delicate 
entertainment, ate with a good appetite, and con- 
verſed with them familiarly upon matters ſuited to 
their capacity. When this meal was at an end, 
he took leave of the good couple, promiſing to 
come to them as often as the chace ſhuld lead 
tim to that quarter; which frequently was the 
caſe. After he had obtained peaceable poſſe ſſion 
of the throne of France, the Berret and his wife 
heard of the event with a degree of joy which it 
is not eaſy to pteſs. [hey recoliected that he 
had eaten of their cheeſes wich pleafure ; and, as 


The low dialect of the country, 
| that 


was. 
yield 
be ca 
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that was the only preſent in their power to offer 
him, they packed up two dozen of the beſt in a 
pannier. The Berret determined upon being the 
carrier himſelf, embraced his wife, and departed. 
At the end of three weeks he arrived in Paris, ran 
directly to the Louvre, ſaid to the centinel in his 
dialect, “I want to ſec our Henry, our wife ſends 
him ſome fromages de vache*.” The centinel, 
ſurpriſed at the ſtrange dreſs, and ſtill more at the 
jargon of the man, which he did not underſtand, 
ſuppoſed he was a fool, and puſhed him back, 
giving him ſome knocks with his fuſil. The Ber- 
ret, in great trouble, and alceady repenting of his 
journey, goes down into the court-yard, and aſks 
himſelf what could have drawn upon him fo un- 
pleaſant a reception, when he was come with a 
preſent for the king? After conſidering a long 
time, it at laſt came into his head, that it was be- 
cauſe he had ſaid fromages de vache; and he was 
determined to correct his miſtake. While the 
good man is occupied with theſe reflections, Hen- 
ry, happening to look through the window, ſees 
the Berret walking in the court. His dreſs, which 
was known to him, ſtruck him immediately; and, 
yielding to his curioſity, he ordered the peaſant to 
be called up. The latter throws himſelf at the 


* Cheeſe made of cow's milk. 
P King's 
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king's feet, embraces his knees, and ſays to him 


atectionately, Good morrow, my Henry, our | 
wife ſends you ſome fromages de bœuf“.“ The 
king, aſhamed that one of his countrymen ſhould | 
make ſo groſs a blunder in the preſence of the | 
whole court, ſtooped down, and ſaid to him in a | 
low voice, © Say, fromages de vache.” The 
peaſant, ſtill thinking of the treatment he had 
received, made anſwer in his patois; „I would l 
not adviſe you, my Henry, to ſay fromages de 
vache; for I made uſe of that mode of ſpeaking | 
at the door of your chamber, and a great weg, c 
dreſſed in blue, gave me a ſcore of knocks with 2 
his fuſil, and the like might happen to you.“ The f 
king laughed exceedingly at the ſimplicity of the c 
good man, accepted his cheeſes, loaded him with 
favours, and made his fortune, and that of all hi: 


family. h 
XXII. Soon after the peace of Vervine, ti; t 
prince returning from the chace, clad plainly, and if 


attended by only two or three gentlemen, crolles 


the river at the quay Malaquais, at the ſpot where n 
we croſs at this day. Obſerving that the hoatman a 
did not know him, he aſked him what the peopie 0 
ud of the peace? „Faith, I know not what tu F 
think of this ſame fine peace,” anſwered the boat te 
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man; & every thing is taxed, even to this poor 
old boat, with which I ftruggle to gain a Jivel- 
hood.“ “ And does not the king,” continued 
Henry, „mean to put thoſe taxes in better or- 
der?“ “ The king is a good man,” replied the 
clown; * but he hath a miſtreſs who mult have ſo 
many fine robes, and ſo many toys and waſhes, 
and it is we who muſt pay for all theſe ! Yet this 
might paſs, if ſhe was his only; but they ſay that 
ſhe gives her favours to many more beſides.” —— 


Henry, who had been much diverted with this 


converſation, ſent for the boatman the next day, 
and made him repeat before the ducheſs of Beau- 
fort“, all that he had ſaid the day preceding. The 
ducheſs, in a rage, would have had him hanged. 
© You are a fool, ſaid the king to her; © this is 
only a poor devil, whom want hath put out of 
humour. I intend that he ſhall no longer be 
taxed for his wherry, and I am ſure that he will 
ling every day, © Vive Henry, Vive Gabrielle.“ 
XXIII. The ſame prince, being at a hunting 
match in the Vendomois, and ſeparated from his 
attendants, met a countryman fitting at the foot 
of a tree. What art thou doing there?“ ſaid 
Henry IV. to him. Ma finte, fir, I was there 
to ſee the king paſs by. — If thou wilt mount 


Gabrielle /Efti&s, 
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upon the crupper of my horſe,” added the mo. 
narch, I will conduct thee to a place, where 
thou ſhalt ſee him at thy eaſe.” The peaſant 
mounted, and while they were on their way, aſked 
how he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh the king! 
Thou needeſt look only at him who ſhall have 


his hat on, while all the reſt are bareheaded.“ 


The king rejoins the chace, and all the lords ſa- 
Jute him. „Well,“ ſays he to the countryman, 
« which is the king?“ ““ Ma finte, fir,” replied 
the ruſtic, «© it muſt be either you or I; for only 
we two have our hats on.” 

XXIV. This taſte for pleaſantry attended him 
even in matters where he ſcemed to put on the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs. He ſaid to the deputies of 
Paris, who were for ſelling their ſurrender, and 
deviſing pretences to protract the ſiege, © If they 
mean to put off the capitulation till they have only 
one day's proviſions, I will let them dine and ſup 
for that day ; but the next they muſt of neceſlity 
ſurrender. Inſtead of the miſericorde“ which | 
offer them, I will leave out the miſere, and they 
ſhall have only the corde; for I ſhall be obliged 
by my duty, being their true king and judge, to 
bang ſome hundreds of them, who, through wick- 
edneſs, have ſtarved many innocent and worthy 
perſons ; I owe this juſtice to God,” 


* Mercy, 
A CURIOUS 
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A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


As the moſt trivial acts of perſons of great 


eminence either for ſtation or parts are always 


objects of popular curioſity, the following order 
of Queen Elizabeth, for the gift of her old clothes 
to her maids of honour and others, may afford 
ſome entertainment. It is a minute deſcription of 
ſeveral parts of the female dreſs at that time, and 
an inſtance of that economy, which now ſeems 
not only to be diſuſed, but forgotten. 

ELIZABETH, by the grace of God quene of 
Englande, France, and Irelande, defendor of the 
faith, &c, To all and ſingular to whome theiſe 
ſhall come, greating, #nowe ye, that our truſt ie 
and welbeloved ſervants, John Reyner and Ralph 
Heope, yeomen of our guarderobe of roobes, hath 
delyverid by our commandemt oute of their cuſto- 
dye and charge, att divers and * tymes, all 
ſuche pcell of ſtuff by us gevon to ſundry pſons 
whoſe names enſue as more playnelye hereafter 
doth appere, that is to ſaye firſt gevon to the 
lady Katheryn Grey, oone open gowne of black 
vellat, layed on with three paſſamayne laſes, faced 
with unſhorne vellat, and edged with a frenge ; 
lyned througheowte with black ſarceonett. 

Item, Gevon to the lady Cobham, oone looſe 
gowne of black ſattin raſed allong, and with a 
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garde of blak vellat, ſtyched, byas cutt, and ra- 
velid, and edgid, with a frenge, lyned with ſarceo- 
nett and fuſtian, and oone round kyrtle of 


blak wrought vellat, edged with a frenge, and lyned 
with ſerceonett, and alſo one petycoate of crimſon 
vellat with a ſtyched garde, lyned with cotton 
and fuſtian. 

Item, Gevon to the lady Carew, one French: 
kyrtle of purple wrought velat, with a fatten 
grounde, lyned with taphata. 

Item, T aken by the ſaid John Royner and Raf 
Fi:ope, oone night gowne paſt our wearing, of 
blak vellat, weltid with a midhank welte of vellat, 
ſtyched with filk, furred with callabar, and edged 
with luxerne. 

Item, Gevon to Katheryn Cary, oone gowne of 
ruſer ſatten, weltid downe right with blak vellat, 
with ruffe of ruſſett taphata round, all about. 

Item, Gevon to Dorothy Bredebelte, oone open 
gowne of ruſſett wrought vellat, the grounde ſat- 
ten, with brode welts whiped over with a ſatten- 
wrethe, edgid with a frenge, and lyned with ſar- 
ceonett, and faced with pynked taphata, and oone 
petycoate of vellat ſtryped with golde, the ſkyrts 
Iyncd with purple farceonett. 

Item, Gevon to Elizabeth Sands, oone open 
gowne of prented ſatten, garded with vellat, and 
lyned with taphata; and oone Spaniſh gowne 
of 


mg 
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of unſhorne vellat, ruffed with taphata, fett with 
buttons and lowpes, lyned with taphata. 

len, Gevon to Elizabeth $129, oone gowne of 
black pinked veliat, borderid aboute with thre 
ſwelling weits cutt and raved, lyned with taphata, 
and edgid with a frenge. 

Item, Gevon to a Tartarian woman, one looſe 
gowne of blak taphata, weltid byas with blak vel- 
let, on either fide of the welt a purled laſe of filk, 
lyned with taphata; oone PFrenche kyrile of ruſſett 
atten, lyned with ruſſett taphata; oone looſe 


vellat, layed on with whiped laſe and Br»! 
work laſe, lyned with blak taphata; and one 
renche kyrile of blak ſattin, weltid wich vellat, 
and lyned with taphata. 

Item, Delyverd to Katherzn Aſbtel:y, by her to 
be employed in panving of cuſhions, oone French 
gowne of purple vellat, lyned with purple taphata, 
with a peire of wide ſleves to the fame. 

Item, Taken by the ſail 7obn Royner and Rau 
Fiozpe, one night gowne paſt our wearing, of 
black ſatten, with two yards of vellat, with a 
frenge laſe layed upon the edge of the gard, furred 
with lybards, and faced with Iuzerne. 

All which ſtuff, and every part and pcell thereof, 
we do knowledge to have been delyvird ſince 
the laſt of Fannary, ans ſecond? regni mihi, in 

4 manner 
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manner and fourme aboveſaid, by the ſaid 7, 
Roynor and Raef Fope, and thereof do acquet and 
diſcharge the ſaid John and Ra,, their heres, exe- 
cutors, and adminiſtrators, by theiſe pſents, againſt 
us our heires and ſucceſſors. 
Goven under our ſignett att our mannor at 
Grenewithe, the 10 * the thirde yere of 
our reign, 1560. 


ANECDOTE RELATING TO EXTRA- 
ORDINARY GOOD FORTUNE. 


When the father of the preſent Sir E 
L—— came of age, his ſeat, P—— H——, was 
conſiderably out of repair; however, as the in- 
come of the eſtate, during his minority, had been 
exhauſted in paying off ſome incumbrances, and 
was not ſo great as to admit of freſh burdens, 


- he was adviſed to delay the repairs and improve- 


ments of his houſe, one part of which wanted 
to be rebuilt, till by marriage, or otherwiſe, he 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of a ſum of ready money. 
But with this ſalutary advice he did not find him- 
ſelf inclined to comply ; on the contrary, he en- 


gaged workmen, and in a year or two completed 
his 


(321) 
his plan, and incurred a debt of five thouſand 
pounds. 

He now began to feel the impropriety of his 
conduct; and as he was one day writing in a 
_ parlour hung with tapeſtry, in the remaining an- 
cient part of his houſe, a ſervant informed him 
that one of the artificers he had employed bad 
called for payment of his bill, and was extremely 
troubleſome and importunate. 

Stung with mortification at this freſh proof of 
his folly, he ordered the ſervant to withdraw ; 
and, riſing from his chair, traverſed the room in 
ſuch anxiety and diſorder of mind, that he ran 
his head againſt the tapeſtry at the farther end of 
it, with ſuch violence as to ſhake ſome wood- 
work within it, and produce a jingle like the 
rattling of falling coin. He immediately ripped 
open the tapeſtry with his penknife, and in a 
cupboard in the wall, the door of which had been 
burſt by his head, he found a bag which had con- 
tained 5000 broad pieces of gold ; but, being 
rotten with age, as the door was thruſt open, 
part of its contents had dropped on the floor : 
they were, however, all recovered, and the for- 
tunate owner thus enabled immediately to dif- 
charge the debt which had given him ſo much 


uneaſineſs. 
P 5 ANEC- 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FOLIAN HARP. 


Ix Hoffman's Lexicon Univerſale, we have the 
following deſcription of this pleaſing and aſtoniſh- 
ing inſtrument : | 

« The Zolian harp, without any human touch, 
merely by the impulſe of the wind, when briſker 
than ordinary, ſweeping the ſtrings, brings out 
ſuch an admirable kind of ſound, that by the ſole 
operation of nature it aſtoniſhes the hearers ; 
for one while they think they perceive the 
ringing of bells at a diſtance, at another they 
ſeem to hear the pipes ſounding by the blow- 
ing of an organ, and are ſometimes in doubt 
whether they do not perceive the muſical mirth 
of ſome ſkilful piper or harper. ; 

« Let the inſtrument be framed of the moſt vi- 
brating wood, the linden tree, of which muſical 
inſtruments are uſually made, five ſpans long, 
two broad, and one deep; then let it be furniſhed 
with fifteen ſtrings of the ſame ſize, taken from 
the inteſtines of animals, or, there may be more, 
or fewer. The method of tuning them muſt 
not be by thirds, or ſeconds, but they ought to 
be all in a dual uniſon, or in uniſon by octaves, 
and concordant in one tone. The manner of ap- 
plication is this: when the wind blows ſtrongeſt, 

7 let 
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let the fiream of air be made to paſs through a 
very narrow crevice of a window-ſhutter or door, 
to which crevice let the inſtrument be reclined, 
ſo that the wind muſt of neceſſity bruſh the 
ſtrings. Then the maſter, without any farther 
trouble, opens the window about half a ſpan's 
breadth in the valves, in which the ZEolian in- 
ſtrument is inſerted, and it produces ſuch an un- 
uſual kind of harmony by the ſole impulſe of the 
wind, that no one (unleſs in the ſecret) can con- 
jecture from whence or what it is. 


Inſcriptions on an Melian Harp, at a Gentleman's 
Seat in Norfolk. 


At ane end. 
Fingent Zolio carmine nobilem. Her. 


At the other. 
Partem aliquam, oh venti, divum referatis ad aures 
Vi. 
On one ſide. 
Salve, quæ fingis proprio modulamine carmen, 
Salve, Memnoniam vox imitata Ivram ! 
Dulce, O! divinumque ſonas fine pollicis ictu, 
Dives natucz ſimplicis, artis inops, 
Talia, quz incultz dant mellca labra puellæ, 
Talia ſunt, faciles quæ mogulantur aves ! 


On the other. Tranſlation of the Latin. 
Hal, heavenly harp, where Memnon's ſxill is ſhown, 
That charm ſt the car with mufic all thy own ! 
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Which, tho” untouch'd, canſt rapt'rous ſtrains impart, 
-Oh rich of genuine nature, free from art ! 

Such the wild warblings of the chirping throng, 

So ſimply ſweet the untaught virgin's ſong. 


ANECDOTE OF A SPANISH 
MERCHANT, 


A SPANISH merchant, on the coaſt of Africa, 


having been plundered by one of the late Muly 
Moloch's alcaydes, threatened to demand juſtice, 
but was obliged to take reſuge among the woods. 
Some months after, Muly paſſed that way with 
his court; the merchant went directly to the 
road, ſeized the bridle of Muly's horſe, and de- 
manded juſtice of the alcayde whe had wronged 
him. Muly, aſtoniſhed at his boldneſs, aſked him 
if he knew who he was. © I know,” ſaid the 
Spaniard, “that thou art emperor of Morocco; 


and I know, therefore, it becometh thee to do 


me right.” Muly called for the alcayde, and 
finding him guilty, condemned him to be in- 
ſtantly beheaded, ordering the merchant to re- 
ceive treble recompence out of his effects; and 
as he was withdrawing, the prince reproached 
his courtiers, by ſaying, „ BeHoLD a MAN!“ 
3 ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE DE- 
GRADATION OF A CLERG YMAN. 


Ix the year 1526, John Caſtellane, D. D. was 
committed to priſon at Nommene in Lorrain, for 
zealouſly advancing the opinions of Luther, in 
divers places. After long confinement, he was 
degraded from his ſacerdotal function, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Being habited in all his prieſtly apparel, they 
cauſed him to kneel before the biſhop, with his 
hands folded together; then the officers gave him 
the chalice (in which was ſome wine and water), 
and likewiſe the patin, with the hoſt, all which 
the biſhop took from him again, ſaying, « We 
take from thee all power to ſacrifice to God, and 
to ſay maſs, as well for the quick as dead.” 
This done, the biſhop ſcraped the nails of both 
his hands with a piece of glaſs, ſaying, „By this 
ſcraping we take from thee all power to ſacrifice, 
to confecrate, and to bleſs, which thou hadſt 
received by the anointing of thy hands.” He 
next took away from him the charis, ſaying, « By 
good right we deprive thee of this ornament, 
which ſignifieth charity, becauſe thou haſt for- 
ſaken the ſame, and all innocency likewiſe:“ 
then taking away the ſtole, he ſaid, © thou haſt 

villanouſly 
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villanouſly rejected the Lord, who is repreſented 
by this thing ; wherefore we deprive thee there- 
of, and render thee unable to exerciſe the office 
of prieſthood, and all things pertaining thereto.” 
The degradation from prieſthood being thus 
ended, they gave him the book of the goſpels, 
which the biſhop took from him again, ſaying, 
We take from thee all power to read the goſpel 
in the church of God, for it appertaineth only to 
ſuch as are worthy.” After this, he ſtripped him 
of his deacen's veſture, called a dalmatike, ſay- 
ing, Foraſmuch as thou haſt not fulfilled this 
miniſtry and office, we deprive thee of the Le- 
vitical order.” This done, the biſhop took the 
white ſtole from his back, ſaying, « We juſtly 
take from thee this white ſtole, which thou hadſt 
received undefiled, and which thou oughteſt to 
have borne in the preſence of our Lord, aud 
we. prohibit thee any more to exerciſe the of- 


fice of deacon.” He was next {tripped of the vel- 


ture of ſub-deacon, and had the book of epiſtles 
taken from him, being thereby depoſed from read- 
ing the ſame; and after being prohibited to act, 
either as an exorciſt, door-keeper, or bell-ringer, 
the biſhop took off his ſurplice, ſaying, „ By the 
authority of God Almighty, the Father, the Hon, 


the Holy Ghoſt, and by our own authority, we 


take away from thee all clerical habit, and de{poil 
thee 
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thee of all ornament of religion; and we alfo 
depoſe thee from all order, benefit, and protection 
of the clergy, as unworthy of that profeſſion, and 
commit thee to the ignominy of the ſecular ſtate. 
After the biſhop had ſaid this, he took up a pair 
of ſheers and began to clip his head, ſaying at 
the ſame time, We caſt thee out of the Lord's 
heritage, as an unthankful child, and take away 
from thy head the crown, which is the royal ſign 
of prieſthood ; and as thoa haſt ſung with thy 
mouth, that which thou haſt not believed in thy 
heart, nor accompliſhed in works, we take from 
thee alſo the office of ſinging in the church of 
God; and pronounce farther, that the ſecular court 
ſhall receive thee into their charge, being thus de- 
graded from all clerkly honuur and privilege,” 
Such is the theatrical foppery of degradation from 
the ſacred order, which is practiſed by the direc» 
tors of Rome's communion. 


1 


ANECDOTE CONCBRNING A REMARK. 
ABLE PETITION PRESENTED T9 
OLIVER CROM WELL. 


To his Highneſs the Lord Protector of the Commun. 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
The bumble Petition of Margery, the wife if 
William Beacham, mariner. 

Sheweth, 


THAT your petitioner's buiband hath been ac- 
tive and faithful in the wars of this commonwealth, 
both by ſea and land, and hath undergone many 
hazards by impriſonment and fights, to the endan- 
gering his life, and, at laſt, loſt the uſe of his 
right arm, and is utterly diſabled from future ſer. 
vice, as doth appear from the certificate annexed; 
and yet he hath no more than forty ſhillings pen- 
ſion from Chatham by the year. 

That your petitioner having one only ſon, who 
is tractable to learn, and not having wherewith to 
bring him up, by reaſon of their preſent low 
eſtate, occaſioned by the public ſervice aforeſaid, 

Humbly prayeth, that your highneſs would vouch- 

ſafe to preſent her ſaid ſon, Randolph Beachan, 
to be a ſcholar in Satton's hoſpital, called the 
Charter- houſe. 

OLIVER, 


G 
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OLIVER, P. 
We refer this petition and certificate to the 


commiſſioners for Sutton's Hoſpital. 


Tuly 28, 1655. 


Copy of a Letter ſent by Oliver Cromwell to his 
Secretary, on the above petition's being preſented. 


« YOU receive from me, this 28th inſtant, 
a petition of Margery Beacham, deſiring the ad- 
miſſion of her ſon into the Charter-houſe, I know 
the man, who was employed one day in an im- 
portant ſecret ſervice, which he did effectually, 
to our great benefit, and the commonwealth's. 
The petition is a brief relation of a fact, without 
any flattery, I have written under it, a common 
reference to the commiſſioners, but I mean a 
great deal more, that it ſhall be done, without 
their debate or conſideration of the matter, and 
ſo do you privately hint to ——. 

« I have not the particular ſhining bauble or 
feather in my cap for crowds to gaze at, or kneel 
to, but I have power and reſolution for foes to 
tremble at. To be ſhort, I know how to deny 
petitions ; and whatever I think proper for out- 
ward form to refer to any officer or office, I exe 
pect that ſuch my compliance with cuſtom ſhall 


be alſo looked upon as an indication of my will 
and 
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and pleaſure to have the thing done ; ſee there. 

fore that the boy is admitted. 
Thy true Friend, 

| OLIVER, P. 


ANECDOTES CONCERNING THE SA. 
GACITY OF THE ELEPHANT, 


RELATED BY M. STELLER, 


H ISTORIANS and travellers relate many tales 
concerning the prudence, penetrating ſagacity, 
and obliging temper of the elephant, which can 
fcarce appear credible, The ancients have 
aſcribed to this ſpecies ſentiments of religion, and 
the tendereſt emotions of ſocial affection. They 
practiſe, ſay ſome ancient naturaliſts, rites of ablu- 
tion with religious ſolemnity; they venerate the (un 
and moon, and the other powers of heaven ; they 
are endowed with a fpirit of divination, and their 
foreſight penetrates through the miſts which vet! 
futurity ; his fellows gather around a dying clc- 
phant, cheer his laſt moments wich friendly ſym- 
pathy and kind offices, bedew his corpſe with 
their tears, and depoſit it decently in the grave. 
A modern traveller relates a no leſs wonderful 

ſtory ; 
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fory; that when a wild elephant is taken, and 
his feet tied, the hunters accoſt him, make apo» 
logies for binding him, and promiſe him the faireſt 
uſige; upon which the elephant becomes per- 
fectly ſatisfied with his change of condition, and 
ollows his new maſters quietly home. Did this 
tory aſcribe to the elephant no more than human 
ſagacity, and human placidity of temper, I ſhould 
not preſume to queſtion its truth, But it ſuppoſes 
him endowed with an intuitive knowledge of hu- 
man languages, and, at the fame time, attributes 
to him a degree of ſimple credulity inconſiſtent 
with his penetration, and a tamencis of ſpirit de- 


rogatory from his dignity of mind. 


ANECDOTES OF TWO HEIRESSES. 


Miss Scott, the eldeſt daughter of the late ge- 
neral, whoſe perſonal charms and immenſe for- 
tune are at this time pretty confider«ble attrac- 
tions, will take in that fair hand with which ſhe 
may honour a huſband, a bank bill of two hun- 
cred thouſand pounds value ; but that on expreſs 
condition, that ſhe neither marries a peer, nor the 
ſon of a peer. 

A ſimilar 


E 


A ſimilar injunction was laid on the rich ſad- 
ler's daughter, who was afterwards betrothed to 
the celebrated Dunk, earl of Halifax ; indeed, her 
father carried the joke ſo far as to will, that 
ſhe ſhould loſe every ſhilling of her fortune, un- 
leſs ſhe married a ſadler; and ſo ſhe did, for the 
young earl immediately articled himſelf to a ſadler 
for ſeven years ; and after that was bound to the 


ſadler's rich and beautiful daughter for the remain- 


der of his life. 


ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


BY NEARLY A CONTEMPORARY AUTHOR, 


To the late Queene of famous memorie, 2 
courtier who had great place about her majeſtic, 
made ſuite for an office belonging to the la CW. 
Shee told him he was unfit for the place. He con- 
feſt as much, but promiſed to finde out a ſufficient 
deputy. * Do,” faith ſhe, and then I may be- 
ſto it upon one of my ladies, for they by depu- 
tation may execute the office of chancellor, chief 
juſtice, and others, as well as you.” This anſwer- 
ed him, and I would it would anſwer all others; 
that fit men might be placed in every office, and 

none, 
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none, how great ſoever, ſuffered to keep two. 
They ſhould take offices for the commonwealth's 
benefit; but they take them like farme to enrich 
themſelves. 


A SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


A LADY of the name of Griggs died lately at 
an advanced age, in Southampton-Row, London. 
Her fortune was Zo, ooo l. at the time of her de- 
ceaſe. Credite Pofleri! Her executors found in 
her houſe 86 living, and 28 dead cats. Her mode 
of interring her favourites was, as they died, to 
place them in different boxes, which were heaped 
one on another in cloſets, as are the dead, as de- 
ſcribed by Pennant, in the Church of St. Giles. 
She had a black female ſervant—to her ſhe has 
left 1501, per annum to keep the favourites whom 
the leſt alive. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE MARRATTA 
TRIBES: » 


RELATED BY M. PAGES. 


Beg extremely deſirous to obtain ſome 
knowledge of the Marratta tribes, I got myſelf 
drefled in the faſhion of that country; aud, having 


obtained a guide from the ſame nation, fix days 
after my arrival, I departed from Surat. In my 


progreſs through the country, I paſſed villages at 


regular ſtages of four leagues, and ſometimes at a 
ſhorter diſtance. In their vicinity are crops of 
Indian corn, ſome rice, vegetables, a ſpecies of 
grain from which they are uſed to extract oil, and 


another, from the ſtalks of which they acquire 


materials for cordage. I his country is much in- 
terſected with rivers, which however are very in- 
conſiderable, except in the rainy ſeaſon. After a 
journey of ten leagues I came to a ſmall town 
called Nauſary, but containing a very conſiderable 


cotton manufactory. It has a fort, which belongs 
to the Marrattas, and is ſurrounded with pagods, 
gardens, and beautiful lower-pats. The unutual 
familiarity, common in this country, among all 
the different tribes of animals, which ſport before 
us with the moſt careleſs indifference, is not a lit- 

2M 


1 
tle ſurpriſing to a ſtranger. The birds of the air, 


undiſmayed by our approach, perch upon the trees 
and {warm among the branches, as if they con- 


| ceived man to be of a nature equally quiet and in- 


offenſive with themſelves ; while the monkey and 
ſquirrel climb the wall, gambol on the houſe-top, 


and leap with confidence and alacrity from one - 


bough to another over our heads. Even the more 
formidable quadrupedes ſeem to have loſt their 
natural ferocity in the fame harmleſs diſpoſitions ; 
and hence the apprehenſions, commonly occaſioned 
by the proximity of ſuch neighbours, no longer 
diſquiet the minds of the natives. Happy effect 


of thoſe 'mild and innocent manners, whence have 


ariſen peace and- proteCtion to all the inferior 
animals ! 

The people are divided into different caſts, the 
loweſt of which are permitted by their rulers to 
eat fleſh on particular occaſions ; thoſe of an in- 
termediate order eat fiſh, fruit, and vegetables 
only; while the banian and bramin, who belong 
to the higheſt caſt, live on nothing but the pro- 
duce of the ſoil, in which however milk and but- 
ter are included. Finding myſelf much fatigued, 
upon my arrival at Nauſary, by my late journey 


on foot, I hirea an ox, the only animal uſed for 


the ſaddle in this country, and continued my tra- 
vels to Gondivy. Having fat down to dine, I was 


a good 
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a good deal ſurpriſed to obſerve leaves ſpread on 
the table inſtead of plates, which, upon finiſhing 
my meal, I was obliged to throw away with my 
own hands. I was at the ſame time preſented with 
a leaf-goblet, which, after being uſed, was diſpoſed 
of in like manner. It is ſaid that a ſtrict Gentoo 
would rather ſubmit to martyrdom than defile the 
purity of his perſon, by coming in contact with 
that part of the cup which has been at the mouth 
of a man of a different caſt. The Moor, the Gen- 
too, the Perſian, and Chriſtian, all obſerve the 
ſame extreme delicacy in regard to each other, 
In the town of Gondivy, a very conſiderable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are Perſians, and of the 
ſame ſect with thoſe I ſaw at Surat. The Perſians, 
or Guebres as they are ſometimes called, are a 
people deſcended from the ancient inhabitants of 
Perſia, who, upon being expatriated by their con- 
queror on account of their religion, migrated 
hither, and their poſterity are now ſcattered all 
over this country. 

On the 12th of November, having reſumed 
my journey, I paſſed Trapore, a city of ſome ex- 
tent, populous, and defended by a fort, My next 
ſtage was Maheim, a large town inhabited chiefly 
by bramins ; and the day following I came to Agaſ- 
fan, where I lived with a Frenchman, who had 


the command of thirty Europeans, in the ſervice 
at 


6 


of a rajah or Marratta prince, at Barauda, in the 
province of Guzurat, The rajah of this province 
reſides at Puna, or Poney, a large city, ſituated in 
the interior parts of the country, and is one of the 
moſt powerful of thoſe princes. 

Agaſſan ſtands at the diſtance of five — 
from another conſiderable town, named baſſan, 
which having the advantages of a good road and 
excellent river, fits out ſhips for the purpoſe of 
trading along the coaſt of Arabia. The ſea- coaſt 
is very ſtrongly fortified, while the country from 
Trapore is extremely populous, and enhvened 
with frequent and beautiful gardens. Beſides 
plenty of herbs and vegetables, the inhabitants 
cultivate the ſugar-cane, cocoa, and fig- trees; 
and the whole way from Baſlan to Agaſſan, the 
traveller ſcarce meets with a ſingle rood of waſte 
or fallow ground. The rich verdure, however, 
and vegetation of their gardens are, in a great de- 
gree, owing to the common uſe of wheel-wells, 
which are made to water the ſoil, by means of 
buffaloes ; but in the more central diſtricts, and 
even along the coaſt from Trapore, the ſoil is in 
general extremely dry during the fix months of fair 
weather, In the rainy ſcaſon, on the contrary, it 
is wholly under water; and then there ſprings up 
an amazing quantity of graſs, which, as the ground 
is either too moiſt or too dry to give birth to a 
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fingle ſhrub, gives the face of the country the ap. 
pearince cf one continued meadow. The moſt 
common tree in the environs of Surat, is the 
wild date, as is a ſpecies of wild palm in the more 
inland country. The chief advantage the natives 
derive from theſe trees conſiſts in their ſap, which 
they are accuſtomed either to drink in its natural 
ſtate, or to manufaQure into a kind of brandy, 
The wood and leaves are likewiſe of uſe in the 
conſtruction of their houſes. Indian corn is the 
prevailing crop in the quarter of Surat, and rice 
in the parts which are ſituated more to the ſouth, 
The natives diſcover {kill as well as induſtry in the 
cultivation of their farms. As ſoon as the anrual 
foods have withdrawn, the graſs which has in that 
interval grown up, having been colleQed in heaps, 
is burned, and the aſhes are employed as manure 
for the purpoſe of enriching their fields. The 
crops of rice and corn are raiſed by very different 
methods. The Indian farmer, having ſowed his 
rice in a place well prepared and manured for the 
purpoſe, at a certain period of its growth trar(- 
plants it into a new field, where it remains till it 
comes to maturity, and is cut down. 

The extreme ſcarcity of water, which prevails 
here conſtantly for the ſpace of fix months in the 
year, ſerves to exerciſe the humanity and benefi- 
cence of certain pious and well-difpoſed perſons. 


Hence 
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Hence thoſe deep wells which have been dug and 
conſtructed at a great expence, with the conveni- 
ence of ſtairs reaching to the edge of the water: 
while a fund is allotted for the purpoſes of afford- 
ing them occaſional repairs, of maintaining a num- 
ber of watermen, and of furniſhing ſuch utenſils 
as are neceſſary for drawing water and giving 
drink to the cattle. 

The moſt common animals in this country are 
tizers, monkeys, and wild dogs, which are ſmailer 
in ſize than thoſe of America. Of the feathered 
tribes, I ſaw the turtle-dove, ſome peacocks, num- 
bers of paroquets, one or two ſpecies of ſmall 
birds, and crows in vaſt flocks, and fo tame that 
they uſed to attack the diſhes upon the table. 
The other native animals of caſtern countries de- 
ſ.end but ſeldom from the mountains, preferring, 
under the ſhelter of their woods, a cooler and freer 
air than is to be found in the plain. 

The houſes in the country are but ſimple cot- 
tages, in ſome places conſtructed with bamboo, in 
others with the palm-trec, and thatched with 
leaves or hay, The wall conſiſts of wattled work 
of oſiers and bullruthes plaſtered over with mud. 
The town houſes, however, are extremely ditfer- 
ent, many of which have a noble effect. ln gene- 
ral they are only of two ſtories; but each floor 
conſiſts, if I may uſe the expreſſion, of three am- 
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phitheatrical gradations, upon the higheſt of which, 
and in the oppolite corners, are two apartments, 
intended to contain the moſt valuable family ef- 
fects. The front of the building is ſupported on 
the infide with a certain number of pillars, and 
open to the day; whilſt the outer wall is ſurround- 
ed by a kind of gallery, which embraces the other 
three ſides of the houſe. The area af the fir 
gradation is laid with fine tapeſtry, and here the 
family is accuſtomed to receive and entertain their 
friends; it ſupports likewiſe a large baſon, which 
is filled with water by means of a wheel-well, the 
machinery of which is erected in the farſt ſtory, 
The buffalo employed to work the machine turns 
the pivot, which is over his head, in kis progreſs 
round the circumference of the well. The floor 
is paved with a certain compoſition, conſiſting of 
a ſoft ſtone, pounded and mixed with a ſpecies of 
plaſter made of oil and the whites of eggs. This 
cement, when properly prepared, becoming 
extremely ſolid and compact, acquires the appear- 
ance of a ſmooth ſtone of a fine varniſh, and has 
a more beautiful effect than that of our beſt inlaid 
floors. On the top of the building is a flat root 
or terrace coated with the ſame cement, which 
they name algamaſ/e. 

The dreſs of the women is compoſed of a very 
long piece of painted callico, one half of which, 
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after paſſing ſeveral times round the waiſt, is fold- 
ed back and faſtened behind: the other half is 
thrown over the head, and falling down before, 
covers the arms and boſom, and is attached in 
folds to the girdle. In this manner one ſimple 
garment embraces the whole body, and even ſerves 
for a veil to the face. In the country, however, 


they frequently gather together what covers the 


head, and let it fall upon the ſhoulders, leaving 
the neck and boſom almoſt completely expoſed ; 
and ortheſe occaſions, as it conſiſts of a very fine 
kind of cloth, it aſſumes the air of a ſaſh. 

In town the men are uſually dreſſed in a long 


white robe, which has the appearance of a jacket 


ſewed to a kind of petticoat; but in the country 
they wear two long broad pieces of cloth, the one 
round their loins, the other over their ſhoulders, 
or perhaps only a fort of band paſſed between their 
thighs, 

Rings ſeem to be a peculiar object of female 
ambition in every rank and condition of life, and 
are uſed to adorn the toes as well as the fingers. 
A bracelet of glaſs tied round the wriſt, and of 
filver round the ancle, are extremely common z 
and belides the ordinary ornaments of the ear, 
many of them wear a noſe jewel, or ring paſſed 
through the ſeparation of the noſtrils. On the 
forehead is ſometimes a ſtar punctured in the fleſh ; 
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and the lower eye-laſhes. are often painted black, 
in order to enhance the brilliancy ot the pupil. 

The Gentoos ſeldom inter, but more frequently 
burn, the bodies of their dead—a rite uſually per- 
formed on the border of a river, over which they 
afterwards ſcatter the afhes of the deceaſed. A 
widow commonly mourns a year for the loſs of her 
huſband, and in this period devotes the firſt mo. 
ments after ſhe awakes in the morning to tears 
and lamentations. | 

There are ſtill ladies, particularly in the higher 
caſts, who inſiſt upon their privilege of burning 
upon the funeral piles of their huſbands: but on 
ſuch occaſions it is the buſineſs of the aſſiſtants to 
ſuffocate the unhappy victim, by pouring pails of 
oil over her face, before ſhe has been attacked by 
the flames. This religious attachment.of the wife 
to the remains of her huſband is nevertheleſs 
greatly on the decline. 

The Marratta provinces are under the "8 
authority of Puna, but are adminiſtered by gover- 
nors, who delegate their power to commandants 
within their reſpectiuve juriſdictions. It is the duty 
of the avaldor, or commandant, to collect the taxcs, 
and in general to execute the orders of the ſouba- 
dar, by means, if neceſſary, of an armed force, 


conſiſting of a body of ſeapoys. 
Property in land is not transferable, as in Eu- 
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rope, but remains veſted excluſively in the ſove- 
reign, who farms it to the peaſantry, and receives 
a rent in kind, which has continued fixed from 
time immemorial at a certain proportion of the 
crop. This rent paid to the ſtate is extremely 
moderate; and in order to encourage the induſtry 
of the colomby, or farmer, who forms a caſt by 
himſelf, he is allowed certain chiefs, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to protect him in all the rights of his order. 
Other public burdens are very inconſiderable, not 
exceeding the annual ſum of five livres a family. 
As a particular encouragement to gardening, 
whatever portion of ground the farmer chooſes to 
employ in this manner he poſſeſſes rent-free for 
the ſpace of ten years, at the expiration of which 
period he pays to the circar, that is, government, a 
third part of the produce. The ſoubadar is a kind 
of farmer general, who becomes bound to the 
ſovereign in a certain ſum for all the taxes of the 
province, and then collects them from the peaſant- 
ry in the beſt manner he can. The farmer, how- 
ever, is in little danger of being oppreſſed, on 
account of the power and conſequence of 
his chief, who is appointed by the ſtate expreſely 
for his protection. Tne public repairs of the 
province of every deſcription, and the purvey- 
ance of the governor's houſehold, are ſervices 
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performed by the people of whatever religion or 
ſex; for which, however, they receive a ſmall 


gratuity, 


BON MOT OF MR. FOOTE. 


Wait Foote was paying a Chriſtmas viſit 
in the country, the weather was extremely cold, 
and they kept very bad fires, owing to the great 
ſcarcity of wood in the houſe, which determined 
him to make his ſtay as ſhort as poſſible. Ac- 
cordingly, on the third morning, he appeared 
with his boots ready to decamp, when his friend 
aſked him what hurry he was in. Oh!“ re- 
plied Foote, if I ſtay here much longer, 1 
ſha'n't have a leg to ſtand on.“ —“ Why,” re- 


turned the former, © we don't drink ſo hard. 


« No,” cried the wit; „but there is ſo little 


wood in your houle, that I am afraid, ſome of 


theſe mornings, the ſervants will light the fire 
with my right leg.” 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A JUDGE. 


LoRD Chief Juſtice Holt, who was very wild 
in his youth, was once out with ſome of his rak- 
ing companions on a journey into the country, 
They had ſpent all their money ; and, after many 
conſultations what to do, it was reſolved that they 
ſhould part company, and try their fortunes ſepa- 
rately. Holt got to an inn at the end of a ſtrag- 
gling village; and, putting a good face on the 
matter, ordered his horſe to be well taken care of, 
called for a room, beſpoke a ſupper, and looked 
after his bed. He then ſtrolled into the kitchen, 
where he ſaw a laſs, about thirteen years of age, 
ſhivering with an ague. He enquired of his land- 
lady, a widow, who the girl was, and how long 
ſhe had been ill. The good woman told him 
that ſhe was her daughter, an only child, and 
that ſhe had been il] near a year, notwithſtanding 
all the affiſtance ſhe could procure from phyſic, 
at an expence which had almoſt ruined her. Holt 
ſhook his head at the mention of the doctors, and 
bade the parent be under no farther concera, for 
that her daughter ſhould never have another fit. 
He then wrote a few unintelligible words, in the 
court-hand, on a ſerap of parchment which had 
deen uſed as the direction to a hamper; and, 
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_ rolling it up, ordered it to be bound on the girl's 
wriſt, and remain there till ſhe was quite reco- 
vered. The ague, however, returned no more: 
and Holt, after having continued there a whole 
week, called for his bill with as much courage 
as if his pcckets had been filled with gold. © Ah, 
God bleſs you! faid the old woman, © you are 
nothing in my debt, I am ſure; I wiſh I was 
able to pay you for the cure you have performed 
on my daughter: and, if I had had the happi- 
neſs to have ſeen you ten months ago, it would 
have ſaved me forty pounds in my pocket.“ Holt, 
after ſome altercation, accepted of his week's 

accommodation as a gratuity, and rode away. 
Many years afterwards, when he had become 
one of the judges of the King's Bench, he went 
on a Circuit into the ſame county; and, among 
other criminals whom he was appointed to try, 
there was an old woman charged with witchcraft. 
To ſupport this charge, ſeveral witneſſes ſwore 
that ſhe had a ſpell, with which ſhe could either 
cure ſuch cattle as were fick, or deſtroy thoſe that 
were in health. In the uſe of this ſpell, they ſaid, 
ſhe had been lately detected; and, it having been 
found upon her, was ready to be produced in 
court. I he judge then deſired it might be hand- 
ed up to him; when it appeared to be a dirty 
— covered with rags, and bound round with 
packthread, 
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packthread. Theſe coverings he removed, one 
after another, with great deliberation ; and at laſt 
came to a piece of parchment, which he imme- 
diately perceived to be the ſame he had once uſed 
as an expedient to ſupply his want of money, 
At the recollection of this incident, he changed 
colour, and was filent for ſome time. At length, 
however, recovering himſelf, he addreſſed the 
jury in the following manner: „Gentlemen, I 
muſt now relate a circumſtance of my life, which 
very ill ſuits my preſent character, and the ſtation 
in which I ſit : but, to conceal it, would be to 
aggravate the fully for which I ought to atone, to 
endanger innocence, and to countenance ſuperſti- 
tion. This bauble, which you ſuppoſe to have 
the power of life and death, is a ſenſeleſs ſcrawl 
which I wrote with my own hand, and gave to 
this woman, whom for no other cauſe they accuſe 
as guilty of witchcraft.” He then related the 
particular circumſtances of the tranſaction ; which. 
had ſuch an effect on the minds of her accuſers, 
that they bluſhed at the folly and cruelty of their 
zeal : and judge Holt's quondam hoſteſs was the 
laſt perſon ever tried for witchcraft in that county. 


( 348 ) 
BON MOT OF A FOOTMAN. 


A couwrxv gentleman, going one very 
hot day into his fields, perceived his footman lying 
dozing under an oak. What, fellow,” ſaid he, 
« is the reaſon that you lie lounging in this man- 
ner, while others are at work ?””—* You fee, fir,” 
replied the valet, I am fo extremely fatigued, 
that I am unable to ſtand on my legs.” —< Slug. 
giſh raſcal !” cried the gentleman, © if I once take 
my cane to you, I warrant I ſhall make you riſe! 
Get up, inſolent knave ! You ought to periſh with 
hunger, and are unworthy that the ſun ſhould ſhine 
on you. I am quite conſcious of that, fir,” 
returned the fellow, yawning, and have there- 
fore taken care to lay myſelf in the ſhade.” 


ANECDOTE RELATING TO THE sp. 
VERITY OF THE CHINESE GOVERN- 


MENT. 


A MAN of letters, called Ouangſi-Heou, lived 
in the country as a philoſopher, amuſing himſelf 
with writing and ftudy, To enliven his works, 
and make them more read, he ſometimes inſerted 
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in them too bold expreſſions, and reprehenſible 
ideas. He was fixty years old, and had acquired 
wealth and reputation by his labours, when, in 
1777, an enemy or a rival accuſed him. He was 
arreſted, tried, and found guilty of the four fol- 
lowing crimes : 1. The having dared to make 
an abridgment of the great dictionary of Kang-hi, 
and even in ſome places contradict it. It is to be 
obſerved, that Kang-hi was an emperor, by whom, 
or by whoſe direction, the dictionary was made. 
2. In the preface of this abridgment he has had 
the audacity to uſe the little names of Confucius, 
and of the anceſtors of the emperor: a want of 
reſpect, ſay the judges, that makes us tremble. 
We muſt add, that, in ſpeaking of the emperors 
of China, it is not permitted to uſe the name they 
bore before their acceſhon to the throne : theſe 
names are ineffable in China. 3. The author has 
pretended to be a deſcendant of Hoangti, by the 
family of Tcheou. This is the ſame thing as if 
a man in Europe ſhould pretend to be deſcended 
from one of the patriarchs. 4. Laſtly, in his 
poems he has again infinuated this pretended de- 
ſcent, uſing reprehenſible expreſhons, in which he 
appears to have evil defigns.—In his defence he 
obſerved, that he had abridged the dictionary of 
Kang-hi, becauſe, confiſting of a great number of 
volumes, it was expenſive and inconvenient : that 

he 
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he had inſerted the little names of the emperors in 
it, to make youth acquainted with them, that they 
might not uſe them through ignorance ; but that, 
perceiving his fault, he had omitted them in the 
ſecond edition : and that his pretended deſcent was 
but the momentary whim of poetic vanity. The 
judges reply, that, being a man of letters of the 
ſecond claſs, he could not be conſidered as one of 
the vulgar, who might have ſinned through igno- 
rance 2: that conſequently what he had done and 
written, muſt be deemed offences againſt his im- 
perial majeſty, and high treaſon ; and that, accord- 
ing to the laws of the empire, he muſt therefore 
be cut in pieces, his goods confiſcated, all his re- 
lations above ſixteen years old put to death, his 
wives, his concubines, and his children under ſix- 
teen baniſhed, and given as flaves to the nobility, 
The emperor, who reviſes every ſentence of death, 
favoured the culprit ſo far as to direct his head to 
be cut off only, reſpited his ſons till the grand au- 
tumnal execution, and confirmed the reſt of the 
ſentence, The miſſionary adds, that it is hoped 
the emperor will {till extend his mercy at leaſt ſo 
far as to ſpare the lives of the children; and ob- 
ſerves, that in China a ſingle word againſt the 
government is puniſhed with death, nay, that it is a 
capital crime even to read a book that ſpeaks ill of 
it. From this we may form a judgment of the 
| | | | Chineſe 
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Chineſe government, ſo highly extolled in Eu- 
rope. Under the name of a paternal government, 
it is the moſt rigid, the moſt deſpotic that exiſts. 


ANECDOTES CONCERNING THE DIF- 
FERENCE IN THE STATURE OF MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN“. 


Man may attain to different degrees of ſtature, 
according as the grow:h of his limbs is more or 
leſs favoured by the climate which he inhabits. 
Many other particular cauſes have an influence 
upon this growth, but they are ſo numerous and 
various, that they are almoſt different in each in- 
dividual. The difference, however, produced by 
all theſe cauſes, independent of the firſt, is ſo ſmall, 
that the height of man may be reduced to.three 
varieties only. That which is conſtantly obſerved 
in temperate climates forms the firſt. 

Men generally are from five to five: feet fix 
inches in height, Paiis meaſure, according to the 
obſervations of the moſt {kilful naturaliſts and phy- 
fiologiſts, and principally of Button and Hiller. 
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The mean height which reſults from theſe dimen- 
fions, is five feet three inches. This is the moſt 
common ftature. 

. The moſt extenſive variety next to the above, is 
found in the frozen elimates near the north pole. 
Cold contracts and reduces to a leſs bulk every 
production of nature, and the people who are there 
expoſed to it, are the ſmalleſt of all thoſe diſperſed 
over the ſurface of the globe. Their height ex- 
tends from four to four feet and a half. In this 
claſs are comprehended the Laplanders, the inha- 
bitants of Nova Zembla, the Borandians, the Sa- 
moiedes, the Northern 'Tartars, and the Oſtiacks; 
in the new continent, the Greenlanders and the 
Savages, who live to the north of Hudſon's Bay, 

and to the north-eaſt of Baffin's Bay. 

The greateſt height of man, which forms the 
third variety, is confined to one nation, not very 
numerous, whe inhabit ſouthern America, and 
particularly the land of Magellan. Theſe are the 


Patagonians, whoſe ftature varies from fix to ſeven 


feet. 
The exiſtence of this race of men was doubted 
- for more than a century by the moſt enlightened 
philoſophers, and thoſe beſt able to difcover the 
cauſes of our illuſions, by ſeparating truth from 
falſehood, with ſound and ſevere criticiſm, The 
diverſity of opinions, and of the relations of eye- 
| witneſſes 
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witneſſes reſpeRing this point, ſo eaſy to be deter- 
mined, muſt indeed appear very extraordinary. 

Almoſt all the navigators who have touched at 
the ſouthern extremity of America for more than 
a century, agree in atteſting the truth of this fact; 
and yet, for the like ſpace of time, others have de- 
nied it, and conſidered their accounts as fables, 
attributing them either to fear, or to that inclina- 
tion which men, and above all travellers, have for 
relating wonderful things. Some of them, we 
allow, may have exaggerated ; but to prove the 
falſity of their relations, it would be neceſſary to 
examine, whether all thoſe who affirm the fact, 
ſaw theſe people in the moment of terror, and whe- 
ther it is poſſible, that ſo many different nations 
could agree in a point abſolutely void of founda- 
tion, 

No regard is to be paid to the opinion prevalent 
among the people of both continents, reſpecting 
the ancient race of giants, celebrated for their 
violence and crimes. Thoſe who are curious to en- 
quire info ſuch details, related and believed by the 
Americans, may conſult Torquemada, “ and waſte 
their time in peruſing fables ſimilar to thoſe of 
the mythologiſts. 

The eye-witnefſes who aſſert the exiſtence of 
theſe extraordinary men, are, among the Spa- 


® Lib. i. c. 13. : 
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niards, Magelhaens, Sarmiento and Nodal; among 
the Engliſh, Cavendiſh, Hawkins and Eniver; 
among the Dutch, Sebald, Olivier de Noert, le 
Maire, and Spilbergen; and amongſt the French, 
the creus of two. velicis from Marſeilles and St. 
Malo. 

Thoſe who deny-their exiſtence, are Winter, 
| L'Hermite, Frezier and Narborough: and to 
theſe we may add ſuch travellers as by their tilence 
ſeem to indicate that they were not at all ſurpriſ- 
ed at the ſtature of the Patagonians. | 

We muſt obſerve in this oppoſition of opinions, 
that the greater part of thoſe who ſpeak in the af- 


hrmative, allude to thoſe Patagonians who inha- 


bit the coaſt ſituated to the eaſt and weſt, and that 
thoſe who contradict them, ſpeak of the inhabi- 
tants of the ſtraits, at the extremity of America, 
on the northern and ſouthern coaſts. *T he nations 
of theſe two cantons are not the ſame, and it is not 
extraordinary that the firſt have been ſeen ſome- 
times in the Straits, from which Port St. Julian, 
where they generally reſide, is not far diſtant. 
Magelhaens' crew ſaw them ſeveral times, and 
traded with them ſometimes on board their own 
veſlel, and ſometimes in the huts of theſe Indians. 
Knivet ſays, that, during his abode at Port Deſire, 
he meaſured ſome ſkeletons of an extraordinary 
ſize, which he found in the ſand; and he aſ- 


ſures 
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(ures us, that he ſaw near Port St. Julian a Pata- 
gonian, who, though young, meaſured thirteen 
palms, Sebald ſaw ſome Patagonians employed 
in tearing up trees by the roots, to build them- 
ſelves huts. Olivier de Noort found at Port De- 
fire ſavages of an extraordinary ſtature, with ſome 
of whom he fought in the Straits, and took fix of 
them priſoners. One of theſe told him after- 
wards, that the country was inhabited by ſeveral 
nations, four of which were compoſed of men who 
were only of the ufual ſtature ; but that in the in- 
terior parts of the country, there was a race of 
giants called Tiremenen, who inhabited a particu- 
lar canton, and always carried on war againſt the 
reſt. Spilbergen ſaw a very tall man in Terra del 
Fuego: and Aris-Claz, whoſe teſtimony deſerves 
credit, and who was in le Maire's fleet, aſſures us, 
that he viſited the burying places of the Patago- 
nians, and verified the accounts of travellers who 
had preceded him. He adds, that he found bones 
there, which, according to his calculation, had be- 
longed to a man ten feet in height. This exami- 
nation was' maile with the greateſt compoſure, and 
fear could by no means have enlarged the objects 
which he ſaw. 

Others, ſuch as Hawkins, only ſay, that theſe 
ſavages in height ſurpaſs the Europeans by. the 


bead, and that the crews of their vellels called 


them 
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them giants. Some teſtimonies more recent are 
as follows : 

In 1704, Captains Harrington and Carman, 
commanders of two French ſhips, one from St. 
Malo, and the other from Marſeilles, ſaw once 
ſeven of theſe very tall men in Poſſeſſion Bay; 
another time fix, and laſtly a whole troop, con- 
fiſting of more than one hundred, ſome of whom 
were giants, and others of the uſual ſtature, The 
French approached them, and they behaved in a 
very peaceable manner. 

D. Pietro Molina, governor of the ifle of Chi- 


oe, for the crown of Spain, ſays, that the Cau- 


cohues, who often paid a viſit to the Spaniſh pol- 
ſeſſions, were above ſeven feet in height. 
Commodore Byron, ſent out by the Britiſh 
government in 1774, to make diſcoveries in the 
South Seas, having caſt anchor at Port Deſire, 
went on ſhore, and converſed a long time with 
the Patagonians, among whom he diſtributed ſome 
toys, and at his leiſure examined their height, 
which he makes to be ſeven feet. 

Captains Wallis and Carteret, in their voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean, poſterior to that of Byron, 
ſtopped on the coaſts of Patagonia, and had an 
opportunity of verifying the relation of the Com- 
modore. They found that almoſt all the Patago- 
nians were not leſs than fix feet in height, and that 
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there were ſeveral of them who ſurpaſſed that mea- 
ſure. x 

Theſe teſtimonies have too much weight to be 
rejected, for the object of theſe navigators was to 
make uſeful. diſcoveries, in order to anſwer the 
ends for which they were ſent out by the Admi- 
ralty, and not to propagate in Europe abſurd fables 


and wonderful relations. Beſides, as the immor- 
tal Captain Cook found their relations exact in 


every other reſpect, why ſhould-they have advanced 
falſehood in this ſingle point, which of all others 
was the eaſieſt to be verified? 

The exiftence of this race of men is not then 2 
chimera, but a fact which cannot be doubted. 
Indeed it is not extraordinary, that in a country 
where all the productions of nature are gigantic, 
there ſhould exiſt men ſeven feet high, ſince we 
find ſome of the ſame ſtature ſcattered here and 
there in other climates. 

Amongſt men of extraordinary ſize obſerved in 
our climates, the moſt remarkable are the follow- 
ing: In the year 1735, there was ſhewn at Paris, 
a Finlander, born in a village near Tornea, who 
was fix feet eight inches and eight lines in height. 
In 1760, a guard of the Duke of Brunſwick, and 
the giant Macgrath, were ſeen in London, each 
of whom was ſeven feet and ſome inches. A Swe- 
dich peaſant, and the giant Cajan, a Finlander, 

were 
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were eight feet eight lines. The giant Gilli, of 
Trent, was eight feet two inches and eight lines, 


eee eee — 


inches and eight lines. 


in the ſpecies, ſince they were born of parents 
who had the uſual ftature, The exceſſive growth 
of ſuch people proceeds from an imperfect orga- 
nization, as Haller and ſome others have obſer ved, 
eſpecially in the giant Macgrath, who had erook- 
ed legs, becauſe the bones had yielded to the force 
of the muſcles, and had not thickneſs proportion- 
ed to their length. From the calculation of Muſ- 
chenbrock, the bones of giants ought to be of a 
ſize doubly proportioned to the exceſs which they 
have over the ordinary length, in order that their 
ſtrength alſo may be proportionable. None of 
theſe, however,, whom I have mentioned, were 
formed in this manner. The Patagonians alone 
have a proportion in their limbs agreeable to their 
extraordinary ſtature, We cannot then ſay that 
they are anomalous individuals, like thoſe above 
mentioned; they compoſe a; conſtant. ſpecies, 
ſince they form a race that are perpetuated with 
an uniform ſtature. ; 

The exiſtence of the ancient giants, who ſur- 
paſicd the meaſure; of which I have ſpoken, iound- 
ed upon the pretended dimenſions of certain bones 

dug 
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dug from the earth, is totally deſtitute of founda- 
tion. The ancient teſtimonies alleged in favour 
of theſe fables loſe all their authority, when the 
character of thoſe who relate them is examined. 
Herodotus, accuſed by Strabo of propagating 
falſehood and fables in many things well known to 
the latter, is more particularly accuſed, and with 
juſtice, by that philoſopher and Aulus Gellius, re- 
ſpecting the height of twelve feet and a quarter, 
which he gives to the ſkeleton of Oreſtes. 
Plutarch deſerves to be condemned for having 
copied from Gabinius, a writer ſuſpected even by 
his contemporzries, the fable of ſixty cubits height 
which Seſtorĩus meaſured on the body of the giant 
Antæus, that he cauſed to be dug up at Tangiers. 
Phlegon is ridiculed becauſe in his deſeription 
of the giant Macrofiris, he fays, in his epitaph, 
that he lived five thouſand years. 
Apollonius, Antigenes, Cariſtius, and Philo- 
ſtratus the younger, have loſt all credit by the ab- 
turd tales which they have ventured to relate, 
when they ſpeak of giants that were an hundred 
cubits in height“. Other relations of the like na- 
ture 


»The Jewiſh rabbis, accuſtomed to exaggerate for the he- 
rour of their nation, ſay, that Og, king of Paſhan, was an 
tundred and twenty cubits in height; that he lived before 
the deluge, the waters of which ſcarcely reached to his 

Knees ; 
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ture appear to be equally falſe, on account of the 
circumſtances which accompany them. Nothing 
more diſplays the falſity of hiſtorians, than their 


pretending that theſe ſkeletons crumble into duſt 


as ſoon as they are approached. It may be eaſily 
ſeen, that they have invented this fable to prevent 
a curioſity which might have detected them. 

- The pretended diſcovery of the body of Pallas, 
ſon of Evander, is accompanied with an infinitude 
of contradictions and anachroniſms. The idiom 


of his epitaph, its ſtyle, the lamp which bad burnt 


for 2300 years, and which was extinguiſhed 2s 
ſoon as the external air-penetrated into the tomb, 
with other childiſh aſſertions of the like kind, un- 
doubtedly owe- their origin to Fauſtus, biſhop of 
Avila, by copying the account given in the Chro- 
nicle of the Monk Helinant, who lived in an age 
of ignorance and barbarity. 

- The bodies of the Cyclops, found in different 
caverns of Sicily, according to Fazelius, were 
twenty or thirty cubits in length ; but the largeſt 
of theſe caverns, as meaſured by Father Kircher, 
was no more than fifteen or twenty feet in extent. 


knees; and that in the combat in which he was killed, he 
made uſe of an immenſe club, with which he would havc 
beat down all the Ifraclites, had not Moſes luckily warded 
off his blows. Calm. Hiſt. vol. v. and Munſter on Deut. 
Ki. note d. 


With 
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Wick regard to the bones, teeth, and vertebræ, 
the ſize of which has made them be conſidered as 
thoſe of giants, and which are preſerved in ſeveral 
cabinets, modern philoſophers have diſcovered, 
and proved that they belonged to elephants, or 
other animals interred in different places. Such 
are the bones found by Dr. Pallas, in Siberia, a 
country abounding with elephant's teeth, and ſoſ- 
ſils of various kinds, petrified and calcined, or 
converted into an earthy and calcareous ſubſtance. 
Mr. Croghan found alſo in America, on the banks 
of the Ohio, ſeveral ſkeletons and bones of terreſ- 
trial animals, which he gives an account of in the 
journal of his travels, tranſmitted to Dr. Frank- 
lin 


In the year 1612, ſome bones were found at the 
caſtle of Langon in Dauphiny, which were.ſhewn 
in France and England, as part of the ſkeleton of 
the giant Teuthobocus, mentioned in the Roman 
hiſtory. Habicot, a celebrated anatomiſt of that 
century, makes this {ke)eton to have been twenty. 
five feer and a half in height, and ten feet in 
breadth between the ſhoulders. A human ſkele- 
ton, five feet in length, ought to be about thirteen 


inches between the ſhoulders, and from this pro- 


portion, a breadth of ten feet ſuppoſes a giant of 
fifty in ſtature. This obſervation clearly ſhews 
what confidence this author deſerves, Theſe re- 
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flections undoubtedly tend to deſtroy all probabi- 


lity of the exiſtence of a race of men ſo diſpropor- 


tioned to the reſt produced by nature. 

The common height being fixed at five feet 
three inches, it appears, that the bounds of the 
greateſt and leaſt height may be a foot above or 
below this meaſure. A man of fix feet is, indeed, 
very tall, and one of four is very ſmall. Men, 
therefore, who exceed theſe boundaries, ought to 
be conſidered as very uncommon and accidental 
varieties in the human ſpecies. Such as the dwarfs 
of whom I ſhall now ſpeak. 
Bebe, who died at Luneville, in 1764, in the 
palace of Staniſlaus I. king of Poland, was only 
two feet nine inches in height. When he was 
born, he weighed ſcarcely two pounds, and he was 
preſented for baptiſm in a trencher. His mouth, 
which was exceedingly well proportioned to his 
ſixe, could not receive his mother's nipple, and 
on this account it was found neceſſary to cauſe him 
to be ſuckled by a ſhe goat. At the age of two 
years he began to walk, and at this period his 
ſhoes were an inch and a half in length. At the age 
of fix, he was fifteen inches in height, and weighed 
thirteen pounds. He had a pretty figure, was well 
proportioned, and enjoyed good health, but his 


capacity did not exceed the bounds of inſtinct. 


At the age of fifteen, he was two feet five inches 


bent, his head inclined to one ſide, his legs were 
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in height, and at that period puberty produced too 
violent an effect on the organs of generation, and 

occaſioned a waſting in all the reſt of his body. I 
His ſtrength began to decreaſe, the ſpine was | | 


weakened, and his noſe ſwelled to a conſiderable 
ſize. In ſhort, Bebe loſt his vivacity, and became 1 
infirm ; but he nevertheleſs grew a little during | 
the four following years, and at length died of old 
age, at twenty-three. Count Treſſan, author of | 
theſe obſervations, predicted that he would die de- 
crepid before he attained to the age of thirty. 

In the year 1751, there were ſeen three celebrated 
dwarfs, the firſt of whom was ſhewn at Briſtol. 
This dwarf, only fifteen years of age, was two 
ſcet and a half in height. He exhibited every | 
mark of old age, and weighed only thirteen, 
pounds, though at the age of ſeven he weighed 
nineteen. The ſecond, who was ſeen at London, 
came from the county of Norfolk. He was twen- 
ty-two years of age, weighed twenty-ſeven pounds 
and a half, and was two feet five inches in height. 
The third, exhibited at Amſterdam, had the fame 
ſtature, was twenty-ſix years of age, and had | 
been born in Fricfland. 

In 1760, there appeared at Paris a Poliſh gen- 
teman, who was twenty-two years of age, and only 
two feet four inches in height. He was lively and 
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well proportioned, and underſtood ſeveral lan. 
guages. mne 


inches in height. 

Cardan and Muralt make mention of a dwarf 
two feet in height, and there have been ſome 
only twenty-one, eighteen, and even ſixteen inches 
in height. All theſe dwarfs, however, do not 
form a race of men. They may be conſidered 
as beings. degenerated from the human ſpecies, 
by a deficiency in thoſe cauſes which tend to 
make their bodies expand, in the like manner as 
men who exceed the greateſt ſtature by an extra- 
ordinary increaſe, are anomalous individuals diſ- 
perſed over the globe. 


—— — 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF RELIGIOUS 


GALLANTRY. 
AN Engliſh traveller of diſtinction, with a few 
friends then in Germany, were invited one day, 
on à party of pleaſure, to dine with ſome ladies 
and ether company, on the top of mount Calem- 
berg. This is a high hill, in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, to which coaches and common car- 
riages cannot aſcend. They were all therefore 
conveyed to the ſummit, in chaiſes of a peculiar 
conſtruction ; from whence they had a pleaſing, 
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as well as romantic proſpect over the adjacent 
country, including that of various branches of the 
Danube flowing through the vales beneath. 

Under the extenſive ſhade of trees the table 
was ſpread, and covered in ſuch a manner as be- 
came the rank of the gueſts, and the hoſpitalicy 
as well as dignity of thoſe who invited them. 

As there wns a convent in the neighbourbood, 
ſome of the good fathers came during the deſert 
with baſkets of fruit and fallad, which they pre- 
ſented to the company ; among whom were fome 
of the firſt and fineſt women of the German capital. 

Being invited to fit, the ladies pledged the 
monks in imperial tokay, which challenge they 
were not at all difpoſed to decline; but, on the 
contrary, they drank pretty freely, As leave had 
been obtained to viſit the convent, the ladies 
went thither, attended by the reſt of the company 
as ſoon as they aroſe from dinner. And it was 
apparent that the return of the viſit, notwithſtand- 
ing the gravity necellary for the fathers, was very 
agreeable. 

The moſt remarkable incident that occurred, 
was an iaſtance of an extraordinary ſpecies of gal- 
lantry, which one of them diſplayed on this oc- 
caſion. A lady of no ſmall degree of vivacity, 
laying her band on a ſcourge (called his diſcip/ine) 
that hung at his belt, defired he would favour 
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her with it, to take home, where ſhe intended to 
uſe it on herſelf to make ſome expiation for her 
faults, acknowledging that ſhe had been a great 
ſinner. But the kind father intreated ſhe would 
ſpare herſelf, and faid he would give himſelf a 
hearty ſcourging fer her ſake that very evening. 
Leſt his veracity in this matter ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected, he reſolved to give earneſt immediately; 
and, therefore, falling on his knees before a little 
altar, he laid the ſcourge in queſtion very ſmartly 
on his own ſhoulders, declaring in order to re- 


aſſure his Fair Penitent, being reſolved ſhe ſhould 


be as free from fin as on the day when ſhe was bern, 
he would uſe it with the ſame violence, on his 
naked body, as ſoon as the company had with- 
drawn themſelves, However, being much moved 
with this proceeding,” the lady now not willing 
he ſhould take any more of her faults on his own 
ſhoulders, altering her tone, declared to this 
obliging and gallant eccleſiaſtic, that her faults 
had been ſuch as were venial ; and ſhe enter- 
tained no doubt, but that his vicarious puniſhment 
had already made ſufficient atonement. 
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A GERMAN ANECDOTE. 


A PRINCE of Octingen in Germany, never 
required an oath from his miniſtry or counſellors ; 
but, taking them up to a window in his palace, 
preſented to their view a gallowr.—< Now, gen- 
tlemen (ſaid the prince) you have your choice: 
you may either, by your good actions, obtain my 
regard and protection, or, by your bad ones, have 
the honour of a fwing upon yonder tree,” —This 
prince was remarkably well ſerved by his miniſtry. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE GEORGE 
LORD LYTTELTON, 


Tu IS learned and excellent nobleman, though 
poſſeſſed of the principal virtues which adorn a 
man and a Chriſtian, had yet ſome peculiarities, 
which, as they caſt no ſhade on his illuſtrious 
character, may be mentioned without injury to 
his fame, for which the writer has the higheſt ve- 
neration. 

I. His Lordſhip happening to dine with the late 


Duke of Newcaſtle ſoon after the latter had re- 
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ſigned his 'employments, and toaſts being circu- 
lated after dinner, the Duke gave, That fe 
fellnw, Charles Churchill,” Churchill had very 
undeſervedly lampooned lord Lynelton in his 
Roſciad, which the old peer highly reſented ; and 
on the bottle coming to him, he ſaid, + My Iord 
duke, I ſhall not drink your toaſt : that Churchill 
is a ſcurvy fellow ; he hath abuſed my perſon, 
and fatirized my friends. My dear lord,” re- 
plied the duke, „can you conceive I meant 
the raſcally poet Churchill, an abuſive, ignorant, 
vulgar blockhead ? I intended to drink the health 
of our worthy Dorſetſhire friend, I drink Church- 
ill the poet! I had as ſoon drink to the memory 
of Guy Faux. The worthy old nobleman, whoſe 
reſentment againſt any human being was never 
laſting, ſmiled at the ready verſatility of the 
newly-diſmified courtier, drank Mr. Churchill 
of Dorſetſhire, and uſed to relate the ſtory with 
great good-humour. | 
II. The ſame excellent nobleman being on his 
return from Hagley to town, was accompanied 
by his nephew, the late George Edward Ayſ- 
cough, Eſq. then a ſchool-boy about fifteen. Mr. 
Ayſcough was, in his growing up, fat, purſy, 
and, from indifferent health, ſhort-breathed. On 
their arrival at the foot of Henley Hill, he pro- 
poſed to his nephew to walk up the aſcent, which 
travellers 
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travellers will remember was a few years ago of 
moſt tremendous ſteepneſs. They accordingly got 
out of the carriage, and were followed by a large, 
fat ſpaniel, a great favourite of his lordſhip's. 
Aﬀter they had mounted two-thirds of the hill, 
the peer miſſed his quadruped companion, and 
began to call, „ Boy! Boy! Boy!” with great 
earneſtneſs. No Boy, however, appeared; and he 
was at length diſcovered by Mr. Ayſcough lying 
very compoſedly at the foot of the hill. The 
peer now repeated his invitations, but totally in 
vain; and the beaſt ſeemed determined to de- 
cline the trouble of aſcending the hill. “ Poor 
Boy!“ ſays the peer, © he cannot get up this 
ſteep.— George, ſtep down, and bring up the 
poor animal,” —< Bring up the dog, my lord!“ 
Aye, bring up the dog, to be ſure. What, 
are you lazy? A boy lazy! I hate lazy fellows.” 
*Away trudged poor George, took the dog in his 
arms, and with infinite labour rejoined his uncle, 
and laid his burden at his feet. Poor Boy!“ 
ſays the peer,—* Why, you have been abſent an 
hour, George; the horſes muſt have caught 
cold. —Blefs me, how you pant and ſweat ! You 
muſt be monſtroully tired ! Poor George! get 
into the chariot; I did not think of the weight 
of the dog. There, draw up the blinds, George, 


Will you have my handkerchief?” 
R 5 III. His 
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HI. His Lordſhip was accuſtomed to ſpend ſix 
weeks or two months of every ſummer in making 
viſits to noblemen and gentlemen in different 
parts of the kingdom, moſt of whom thought 
themſelves highly honoured if they could be fa- 
voured with ſo deſirable a gueſt. Some years be- 
fore his death, as he was leaving Hagley, an old 
and truly reſpectable upper ſervant of the family, 
attended his Lordſhip to the carriage ; and the 
moment he was ſeated in it, recollected that he 
had a new valet de chambre, who could not be 
acquainted with all his duty; one part of which 
was to take money for the journey from the houſe- 
Reward, pay all the bills on the road without 
faying a word to his lord, and account with the 
ſteward at his return. Pray, my Lord,” ſays 
his old domeſtic, © have you provided yourſelf 
with money for the journey, or ordefed your own 


ſervant to take it from the ſteward Pt Mo- 


ney!” replied the peer, © what d'ye mean?“ 
© Money for your expences, my lord.” —** Mo- 
ney for expences! Why, I am going to viſit my 
friends; I am not going to live at inns. Beſides, 
I have money. See here;” pulling out two gui- 
- neas, and two half-guincas; © and I have ſilver 
in my other pocket: I have money enough.” 
His faithful ſervant, however, well knew that 
ſeren horſes and five ſervants would ſoon exhauſt 

3 his 
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his lord's flender finances; he detained his valet 


de chambre a few minutes, the ſteward frozided 
him with a ſufficient ſum, and the peer purſued 
and finiſhed his tour without making a ſingle en- 
quiry about the expences of it. 


A BON MOT. 


A YOUNG fellow meeting with a gentleman 
much older than himſelf, at a lady's, to whom both 
paid their addreſſes, took an opportunity of far- 
caſtically aſking his rival, what age he might be 2 


« I cannot be exact, replied. the other; © but 


I have always underſtood that an aſs is older at 
twenty than a man at ſixty.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE CELEBRATED 
Ms. CASLON. 


Ms. William Caſlon, born in that part of the 
town of Hales Owen, which is ſituated in Shrop- 
ſhire, in 2692, and who is juſtly ſtyled by 
Mr. Rowe-Mores, the Coryphæus of letter- 
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founders,” was not trained to that buſineſs; 
© which is a handy-work, ſo concealed among 
the artificers of it, that Mr. Moxon, in his in- 
defatigable reſearches on that ſubject, could not 
diſcover that any one had taught it any other; 
but every one that had uſed it learned it of his 
own genuine inclination.” He ſeryed a regular 
apprenticeſhip to an engraver of ornaments on 
gun-barrels; and was taken from that inſtrument 
to an employment of a very different tendency, 
the propagation of the Chriſtian faith. In the year 
1720 (the year in which his eldeſt ſon was born) 


the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, 


in conſequence of a repreſentation made by Mr. 


Salomon Negri, a native of Damaſcus in Syria, 


well ſkilled in the oriental languages, who had 
been profeſſor of Arabic in places of note for a 
great part of his life, deemed it expedient to 
print for the uſe of the eaſtern churches, the New 
Teſtament and Pſalter, in the Arabic language, 
for the benefit of the poor Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 
Syria, Meſopotamia, Arabia, and Ægypt; the 
conſtitution of which countries allowed of no 
printing; and Mr. Caſlon was pitched upon to 
cut the fount, which in his ſpecimens is diſtin- 

guiſhed by the name of Engliſh Arabic. 
Mr. Caſlon, after he had finiſhed his Arabic 
fount, cut the letters of his own name in Pica 
Roman *, 
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Roman®, and placed the name at the bottom of 2 
ſpecimen of the Arabic ; and Mr. Palmer (the 
reputed author of Pfalmanazar's “ Hiſtory of 
Printing”) ſeeing this name, adviſed Mr. Caflon 
to cut the whole fount of Pica, Mr. Caflon did 
ſo; and as the performance exceeded the letter 
of the other founders of the time, Mr. Palmer, 
whoſe circumſtances required credit with thoſe 
who, by this advice, were now obſtructed, repented 
of having given the advice, and diſcouraged Mr. 
Caſlon from any further progreſs. Mr. Caſlon, 
diſguſted, applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whoſe 
inſpection he cut in 1722 the beautiful fount of 
Engliſh which was uſed in printing Selden's 
Works, 2726 ; and the Coptic types, which were 


uſed for Dr. Wilkins's edition of the Pentateuch. . 
Mr. Caflon was encouraged to proceed by Mr, 


Bowyer and Mr. Bettenham ; and, by diligence 
and unwearied application, he arrived to that per- 
fection as not only to free us from the neceility of 
importing types from Holland, but in the beauty 
and elegance of thoſe made by him ſo far ſurpaſſed 
the beſt productions of foreign artificers, that his 
types have not unfrequently been exported to the 
continent; and it may, with great juſtice and con- 


This circumſtance has lately been verified by Dr. Franklin, 
who was at that lime a journeyman under Mr. Watts, the firſt 


priater that employed Mr. Caflon, 
fidence, 
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fdence, be aſſerted, that a more beautiful ſpeci- 
men than his is not to be found in any part of the 
world. Mr. Caſlon's firſt foundery was in a ſmall 
| - houſe in Helmet Row in Old Street ; he after- 

wards removed into Ironmonger Row ; and about 
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the year 1735 into Chiſwell-ſtreet, where the | 

foundery was carried on, at firſt by himſelf, and 

6 afterwards in conjunction with William, his ; 
eldeſt ſon, whoſe name firſt appeared in the ſpe- 

cimen of 1742. In or about the year 1750, þ 

Mr. Caſlon was put into the commiſſion of the 

peace for the county of Middleſex; and retired } 

from the active part of buſineſs to a houſe oppoſite } 

the Nag's Head in the Hackney-road, whence he t 

removed to another houſe in Water Gruel Row, 0 

and afterwards to Bethnal Green, where he died t 

Jan. 23. 1766, at the age of 74, and was buried in the t 
church- yard ® of St. Luke, Middleſex, in which 1 

pariſh all his different founderies were ſituated. He 1 

was univerſally eſteemed as a firſt-rate artiſt, a t 

tender maſter, and an honeſt, friendly, and bene - 'f 

2 volent man. p 

Mr. Caſlon's firſt reſidence was in Vine: ſtreet, { 

| * A handſome. monument is exefted to tus memory, with : 
| this light inſcription : f 
« W. Canon, Eſq. ob. 23 Jan. 1766, æt. 74. 8 
Alſo, W. Canon, Eſq. (ſon of the above) h 

Ob. 17 Aug. 1778, zt. 58 years.” n 
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in the Minories, where one conſiderable branch 
of his employment was to make tools ſor the 
book-binders and for the chafing of filver plate. 
Whilſt he was engaged in this employment, the 
elder Mr. Bowyer accidentally ſa in the ſhop of 
Mr. Daniel Browne, bookſeller, near Temple 
Bar, the lettering of a book uncommonly neat ; 
and enquiring who the artiſt was by whom the 
letters were made, Mr. Caſion was introduced to 
his acquaintance, and was taken by him to Mr. 
James's foundery in Bartholomew Cloſe. Caſlon 
had never before that time ſeen any part of the 
buſineſs ; and being aſked by his friend, if he 
thought he could undertake to cut types ? he re- 
queſted a fingle day to conſider the matter, and 
then replied he had no doubt but he could. From 
this anſwer, Mr. Bowyer lent him 200l, Mr. 
Bettenham lent the ſame ſum, and Mr. Watts 
100]. and by that aſſiſtance our ingenious ar- 
tiſt applied himſelf aſſiduouſly to his new pur- 
ſuit, and was eminently ſucceſsful. The three 
printers above-mentioned were of courſe his con- 
tant cuſtomers. It appears by Ged's © Narra- 
tive of his Scheme for Block- printing,“ that fo 
early as 1739, he had eclipled his competitors 
in the art of letter- founding; but found more dit- 
hculty than he apprehended in an attempt to 
make plates for block- printing. Mr. Caſlon was 


three 
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three times married. The name of his ſecond 
wife was Longman ; of the third Waters; and 
witheach of theſe two ladies he had a good fortune. 
The abilities of William Caſlon, jun. appeared 


to great advantage in a ſpecimen of types of the 


learned languages in 1748. 


E — — 


ANECDOTES OF A POET, CONTAINED 
IN HIS WILL. 


LAST week died of an atrophy, at his apart- 
ment, up three pair of ſtairs, in Pipemaker s- 
alley, the famous poet Tag-rhyme, who has left 
behind him a diſconſolate widow and four children, 
with no other proviſion than what is made in the 
following will: 

I Sawusox TT aG-rnyme, of the pariſh of St. 
Giles, in the county of Middleſex, Efq. being of 
good memory, ready wit, and ſound judgment, do 
make and conſtitute. this my laſt will and teſta- 
ment, in manner and form following: 

Imprimis, I commend my fame, which can 
never die, to poſterity: and, as to my carthly 
part, I reſign it to the ground ; defiring that my 


body may be interred on that ſide of Weſtminſter 


Abbey 


— 
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Abbey called Poets Corner, and a handſome 
monument to be erected to my memory, adjoining 
to Shakeſpeare's, and inſcribed with my epitaph 
on myſelf : the expence to be defrayed from the 
ſale of an elegy on my death, which I long ago 
compoſed, and made ready for the preſs. 

Item, I bequeathe to my dear and loving wife 
Tabitha, whom I conſtitute my whole and fole 
executrix, all my works, already printed, in folio, 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo, &c. and I do hereby 
ſettle on her, and leave entirely to her diſpoſal, all 
the profits that ſhall hereafter accrue from any 
future editions. 

Item, Whereas my eldeſt ſon Muſophilus, not- 
withſtanding the great pains I have beſtowed on 
him, could never compoſe one himſelf, I do here- 
by bequeathe him—a diſtich. 

Item, I give to my friend Tobit Stitch-ſheet, 
in truſt for my ſon Philobiblios, my collection of 
conundrums, rebuſes, riddles, anagrams, and acro- 
ſtics, to apprentice him (when he ſhall be of pro- 
per age) either to himſelf, or ſome other learned 
book-binder : as alſo my new verſion of Paradiſe 
Loſt in rhyme, and the tranflation of Pope's Eflays 
into blank verſe; together with my play of 
Othello, altered, with great improvements, from 
Shakeſpeare z to maintain my ſon till, and during 

bis 
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his apprenticeſhip, and to fet him up when he 
ſhall be out of his time. : 

Item, from the great affection which I have al. 
ways had for my daughter Urania, and in reward 
for the aſſiſtance ſhe has given me in my lucubra- 
tions, I hereby bequeathe her (provided ſhe does 
not marry a mechanic) my tragedy called Blood 
upon Blood; which was rejected at Drury Lane, 
but may be acted at the other houſe, and will run 
many nights. 

Item, I give my daughter Polly, alias Polyhym- 
nia, my poems in imitation of the ancients, to- 
gether with my complete Engliſh ſet of the Greek 
and Roman Claſſics ; Byſhe's Art of Poetry, the 
Britiſh Muſe, Flos Poetarum, Dennis's Remarks, 
Academy of Compliments, and Dyche's Spelling- 
book. 352g : 

Item, All my other books I bequeathe to my 
aforeſaid daughter Ury, provided that if any books 
in Latin, or any other Heathen language, be found 
amongſt them, they may be given to the curate of 
our pariſh, if he can read them. 

Item, All my unfiniſhed tragedies, comedies, 
farces, interludes, rhapſodies, and other imperfect 
poems, or pieces, together with my large common- 
place book of thoughts, and dictionary of rhimes, 
I do give and bequeathe to my dear brother Fit, 
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in conſideration of his numerous family, and the 
ſmall męans he has to ſupport them. 

I order, that my ſcheme for paying the national 
debt be fold to the beſt advantage, for the diſ- 
charging my own. 

Item, I will, that my Pindaric odes be appro- 
priated to the uſe of Bethlem Hoſpital (where moſt 
of them were written), as an acknowledgment for 
the benefit I received therein during a ſeven months 
confinement, 

Laſtly, my houſehold goods (which otherwiſe 
ſhe might ſeize for arrears of rent) I leave, out of 
pure generoſity, to my landlady. 

In witneſs whereof, I have this day, &c. 

SAMSON T AG-RHYME. 


'ANECDOTE RELATING TO 
SYMPATHY: 


COMMUNICATED BY A FRIEND. 


Tux following important diſcovery is recom- 
mended to the Literati in general, but more par. 
ticularly to the College of Phyſicians ; as it may 
be of the greateſt conſequence to them in future 
practice. 

You 
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You muſt know then, that a wonderful con. 
nection and ſympathy have lately been obſerved 
between the breeches pocket and the animal ſpi- 
rits, which continually riſe or fall as the contents 
of the former ebb or flow; inſomuch that, from 
conſtant obſervation, I could venture to gueſs at a 
man's current caſh by the degree of vivacity he 
has diſcovered in his converſation. When this 
cutancous reſervoic is fluſh, the fpirits ,too are 
elate; when that is ſunk and drained, bow flat, 
dull, and inſipid is every word and action! The 
very muſcles and features of the face are influenced 
by this obſcure fund of life and vigour. The 
heart proves to be only the inert receptacle of the 
blood, and thoſe grofler ſpirits which ſerve for the 


animal function: but the pocket is fraught wich 


thoſe finer and more ſublime ſpirits which conſti- 
tute the wit, and many other diſtinguiſhing 
characters. 

I could tell how a certain poet's finances ſtood 
by the very ſubject of his muſe : gloomy elegies, 
biting ſatires, grave ſoliloquies, and dull tranſla- 
tions, were certain indications of the res anguſa; 
as Pindaric odes, and pointed epigrams, intimated 
a freſh recruit. So a grave politician, who fre- 
quented a noted coffee-houfe, when theſe pocket- 
qualms were on him, uſed to give the moſt melan- 
choly and deplorable accounts of the ſtate of the 
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nation; the increaſe of taxes, the abuſe of the pub- 
lic revenue, the national debt, the decay of trade, 
and the exceſs of luxury, were the continual topics 
of his diſcourſe : but when the cold fit of this in- 
termitting diſorder left him, the ſcene was quite 
altered, and then he was eternally haranguing on 
the power, grandeur, and wealth of the Britiſh 
nation, /In ſhort, this barometer of ſtate roſe or 
fell, not as the quick, but current filver contracted 
or expanded itſelf within its ſecret cell. 

Under the influence of the ſame powerful charm, 
I have remarked 2 certain phyſician in the cham- 
ber of a wealthy patient clear up his countenance, 
and write his recipe with infinite vivacity and 
good-humour ; but in the abode of poverty, what 
a clouded brow, hopeleſs vibration of the head, and 
languor of the nerves ! Lik: the ſenſitive plant, 
he ſhrunk from the cold hand of neceffity : not 
thas the doctor wanted humanity; but when a 
patient becomes a mere caput mortuum, and the 
anima ſacculi expires, what ſympathizing beart but 
muſt be ſenſible of fo dire a change 

It is impoſſible to record a tenth part of the 
wondggul effects this latent ſource of life and 
ſpirits has produced on the animal economy. 
What ſmiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my lord Bloodrich, who no ſooner turns 
bis back, than contempt and deriſion overtake 


him ! 
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him ! What can this be owing to but the ſecret 
influence of the divinity which threw a ſort of 
awe and veneration about him ? What but this 
magic power could have transformed Ned Traf. 
fic into a gentleman, juſtice Allpaunch into a 
wit, or ſquire Jolter into a man of taſte ? What 
but this could have given poignancy to the moſt 
inſipid jokes, and weight to the moſt ſuper- 
ficial arguments of alderman Heaviſide ? What 
leſs than this divinity could make circumci- 
ſion become uncircumciſion, convert Gideonites 


to Chriſtians, or Chriſtians to Gideonites ? It is 


this that, with more than tutelary power, protects 
its votaries from inſults and oppreſſions; that 
filences the enraged accuſer, and ſnatches the 
ſword from the very hand of juſtice, Towns and 
cities, like Jericho, without any miracle, have 
fallen flat before it ; it has ſtopped the mouths 
of cannons, and, more ſurpriſing ſtill, of fac- 
tion and ſlander. | 

It has thrown a ſort of glory about the globoſe 
and opaque ſculls of quorum juſtices ; it has im- 
parted a dread and reverence to the enſigns of 
authority; and ſtrange, and paſſing ſtrange to 


ſay, it has made youth and beauty fly into the 


arms of age; given charms to deformity and 
deteſtation ; transformed Hymen into Mammon, 
and the god of love into a fatyr, It has 

built 
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built bridges without foundations, libraries with- 
out books, hoſpitals without endowments, and 
churches without benefices. It has turned con- 
ſcience into a deiſt, honour into a pimp, courage 
into 2 modern officer, and honeſty into a ſtock- 
jobber. In ſhort, there is nothing wonderful it 
has not effected, except making us wiſe, virtuous, 
and happy. 


A SPARTAN- ANECDOTE. 


ANTALCIDAS, a Spartan, being about to 
enter into the prieſthood, was aſked by the prieſt, 
What action worthy of renown he had performed 
during his life? He replied, « If I have performed 
any, God himſelf is acquainted with it.” How 
noble an inſtance of modeſty ! how exalted a no- 
tion of the Deity ! and ſurely nothing can be more 
fooliſh than to imagine by the commemoration of 
our actions, to recommend ourſelves to the Deity, 
who has the cleareſt knowledge of their value and 


worth. 
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ANECDOTES OF HIS PRESENT RIA. 
JESTY, DR. BURNEY, AND OTHERS. 


I. Ks, when they not only ſtudy the happi- 
neſs of their ſubjects, but evince in their whole 
conduct a becoming veneration for the King / 
Kings, merit themſelves every poſſible degree of 
reverence and love. It was no injudicious obſer 


vation, that, at the firit commemoration of Han- 


del, in Weſtminſter Abbey, there was the greateſt 
propriety in ſaluting their Majeſties, at their 
entrance, with the Coronation Anthem. But the 
obſervation made by a great perſonage himſelf was 
Kill more proper and ſtriking : © The Coronation 
Anthem, ſaid he, was well enoughat the theatre; 
but in the church there was another conſidera- 
tion: they ſhould have begun with the Te Deum 
Whoever remembers the opening of that Te Dew, 
and reflects but for a mo nent on the time and 
place, will acknowledge the juſtneſs, as well as 


dignity, of this obſervation. 


II. Dr. Burney, in his admirable account of 
that grand commemoration, obſerves, that Dante, 
in his Paradiſo, imagines nine circles or choirs 
of cherubs, ſerzphs, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, 
ſaints, angels, and archangels, who with hand and 
voice are eternally praiſing and glorifying the Su- 
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preme Being, hom he places in the centre; taking 
the idea from Te Deum laudamus, where it is ſaid, 
« Toa thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually ds 
cry.” Now,“ continues the Doctor, “ as the 
orcheſtra in Weſtminſter Abbey ſeemed to aſcend 
with the clouds, and unite with the ſaints and 
#artyrs repreſented on the painted glaſs in the 
weſt window, which had all the appearance of a 
continuation of the orcheſtra; I could hardly 
refrain, during the performance of the Allelujah, 
to imagine that this orcheſtra, ſo admirably con- 
ſtructed, filled, and employed, was a point or 
ſegment of one of thoſe celeſtial circles. And 
perhaps, no band of mortal muſicians ever exhi- 
bited a more reſpectable appearance to the eye, 
or afforded a more ecſtatic and affecting ſound to 
the car than this : 

© So ſung they, and the Empyrean rung 

« With Allelyjahs.” 

III. Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect, 
though a pupil of Palladio's, appears occaſionally, 
in point of grandeur, to exceed his model. The 
late lord Burlington was ſo attached to him, that 
be publiſhed a complete collection of his works ; 
and was ſo impreſſed with the beauty of the por- 
tico, which Inigo Jones had added to the old 
Gothic fabric of St. Paul's, that on ſeeing the 
cempletion of the preſent church by Sir Chriſtopher 

9 Wren, 


63860 
Wren, he cried out, © When the Jews ſaw the 
ſecond temple, they reflected on the beauty of the 
firſt, and could not refrain from tears.“ 

IV. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, perſuaded 
that the Jaws were ſuperior to the ſovercign, con- 
ſidered himſelf only as the miniſter of the re- 
public. 1 give you this ſword,” ſaid he to the 
commander of the Prætorian band, „ to defend 


me ſo long as I faithfully diſcharge my duty: 


but you muſt employ it to puniſh me, if I forget 
that my function is to make the Romans hap- 
py. - When he wanted to draw any money out 
of the public treaſury, he firſt demanded permiſ- 
fion from the ſenate; © for,” ſaid he, „I have 


nothing that I can call mine own ; even the * 


lace in which I live is yours. 
V. Soon after the late earl of Cheſterfield was 
made a member of the cabinet, a place of great 


truſt became vacant, to which the earl and the 


duke of Dorſet recommended two very different 
perſons. His majeſty contended for his own re- 
commendation with much warmth ; and, finding 
he was not likely to ſucceed, he left the council- 
chamber in great anger, proteſting that he would 
be obeyed. The king being retized, a violent 
conteſt enſued ; but at length it was carried againſt 
him, leſt he ſhould expect the ſame implicit obe- 
dience on other occaſions, when it might riſe 


into 


er 
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into a dangerous precedent. The difficulty now 


was, who ſhould wait on the king, in his preſent 
hamour, with the grant of the office for his ſig- 
nature; a taſk which fell to the lot of lord 
Cheſterfield. As his lordſhip expected to find the 
king very little diſpoſed to execute the buſineſs, 
he prudently took care not to incenſe him by 
abruptly making the requeſt ; but aſked, in ac- 
cents of great humility, with whoſe name his 


majeſty would be pleaſed to have the blanks filled 


up? ©« With Beelzebub's ”” anſwered the king, 
with all the vehemence of paſſion. * And will 
your majeſty,” coolly replied the earl, « permit 
the inſtrument to run, as uſual—® Our trufly and 
well-beloved couſin and counſellor ?”* The king, 
laughing very heartily, immediately put his hand 
to the appointment, and related to every body 
the ſucceſs with which the noble earl's wit had 
attacked his ill- humour. 

VI. Among the ancient Arabs, when a new 
king was crowned, a lift of the names of all the | 
women, whoſe time approached, was made out: 
thoſe females were all ſhut up in the palace, where 
every poſſible care was beſtowed upon them, and 
the child firſt born, if a boy, was declared pre- 
ſumptive heir tothe crown. Royalty,“ ſaid they, 
« ought not to be confined to one family; it be- 


« longs to the whole nation,” 
8 2 VII. When 
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VII. When Philip of Macedon had taken the city 
of Olynthus, he celebrated the Olympic games. 
He invited to the feſtival all the profeſlors of the 
polite arts. He entertained them with the chaiceſt 
banquets, and beſtowed crowns upon the victors. 
During the height of the feſtival, he aſked Satyrus, 
the comedian, why, of all his gueſts, he alone 
had aſked for no gift, nor had deſired any mark 
of his favour? Did he ſuppoſe him to be of a 
mean and ſordid diſpoſition? or did he conceive 
that he had entertained any ill- will towards him? 

Satyrus modeſtly replied, that he ſtood in no 
need of thoſe acts of munificence which others 
demanded. What he ſhould requeſt of the king 
could with the greateſt facility be granted ; but 
he had ſome fears leſt his petition ſhould be re- 
jected. Philip encouraged him to urge his de- 
mand; and, with a f.cetious. gaicty aſſured him, 
that he would refuſe him nothing he ſhould afk. 

Satyrus then informed the king, that his old 
acquaintance and hoſt, Apollophanes of Pydna, 
having been lain through treachery, his relations, 
terrified at the accident, had, for ſafety, conveyed 
his two young daughters to Olynthus ; but, as 

| that city had now become ſubjugated to his ma- 
1 jeſty's arms, they were in the condition of pri- 
| ſoners and captives. © Now the ſole boon I ſhall 
beg of you,” continued the player, “ is, that 
2 you 
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you would give orders for their deliverance into my 
bands; not for the ſake of gaining any advan- 
tage to myſelf, but that I may beſtow on them 
portions equal to their birth and education, and 
prevent their falling into any hardſhips or dif- 
grace unworthy of me or their father.” 

The whole aſſembly, upon hearing this gene- 
rous requeſt of Satyrus, broke out into loud 
and tumultuous applauſe ; and Philip, with a good 
grace, immediately complied with his wiſhes. 

VIII. A gentleman lately deceaſed, who was 
much employed by the nobility to ſuperintend 
works of taſte, having finiſhed an expenſive head- 
piece to a canal for a certain noble duke, after 
ſome ſhort time it was diſcovered to leak ; on 
which the ducheſs expreſſing ſome diſapproba- 
tion, the deſigner pertly replied—“ I thought 
your Grace had known that it is the faſhion of 
the times to run out.” 

IX. As a country gentleman was reading a 
newſpaper in a coffee-houſe, he ſaid to a friend 
who ſat next him“ I have been looking ſome 
time to ſee what the miniſtry are about; but I 
cannot find where thoſe articles are put, not being 
uſed to the London papers.“ Look among the 
robberies !”* replied the other. 

IX. A miniſter catechiſing his pariſhioners, 
among the reft called up a woman of more con- 
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fidence than judgment, and aſked her who died 
for her? „ Pray, Sir,” ſays ſhe, „let us alone 
with your taunts !”” He told her that this was no 
matter of taunting, and aſked her the ſame queſ- 
tion again. Sir,” replied ſhe, «© I have been 
an honeſt houſekeeper theſe twenty years, and 
methinks it does not become a man of your coat 
to mock me at this rate.” —* What do you mean, 
woman?” replies the parſon ; I do not mock 
you: I aſk you who died for you? —“ Then,” 
cries ſhe, „if you will have the truth, in plain 

Engliſh, I was once ſo handſome, that as many 
would have died for me as for any of your 
daughters, as ſaucy as you are.” 

XI. A Pariſian, who was loaded with debt, and 
Juſt at the point of death, told his confeſſor, that 
the only favour he craved of God was, that he 
would be pleaſed to -prolong his life till he could 
pay his debts. The confeflor, thinking him in 
earneſt, told him, his motive was ſo good, that 
he had great reaſon to hope God would be pleaſed 
to hear his prayer. Ah!“ fays the ſick man, 
turning to one of his old cronies, * if God would 
but grant me this indulgence, I ſhould never die.” 

XII. Colonel Bond, who had fat as one of the 
judges on the trial of king Charles the Firſt, died 

a day or two before Cromwell ; who, it was 
ſtrongly reported, was likewiſe dead, © No, no,” 

faid 
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ſaid a gentleman who had better information, 
“ he has only given Bond to the maſter whom he 
« ſerved for his future appearance.” 

XIII. In one of the principal cities in England 
lived Lucius and Sapphira, bleſſed with a mode- 
rate fortune, health, love, and peace of mind, 
and two little darlings, a fon and a daughter. 
They ſeemed to want for nothing as an addition 
to their happineſs, nor were they inſenſible of that 
happineſs ; but with gratitude to Heaven were 
inſtruments of good to all about them. Towards 
the cloſe of laſt ſummer, Lucius happening to fall 
in company with ſome neighbouring gentlemen, 
who propoſed to waſte an bour or ſo at cards, con- 
ſented, more in complaiſance to the taſte of the 
others than his own. Like other ſporters, he met 
with a variety of fortune (a variety more ſeducing 
than a continuance either of bad or good), and, 
warmed with liquor, he was inconſiderately drawn 
in, before the company breke up, to involve 
himſelf more than his fortune could bear. The 
next day, on ſober reflection, he could not ſup- - 
port the thoughts of the diſtreſs his folly had 
brought on his Sapphira and her little ianocents : 
he had not courage to acquaint her with what 
had happened ; and whilit in the midſt of pangs, 
to which he had hitherto been a ſtranger, he was 
viſited, and again tempted by one of the laſt 
84 night's 


r 


mght's company to try fortune once more. In 
order to drown reflection, and in hopes of reco- 
vering his loſs, he flew to the fatal place, nor did 
he leave it till he had loſt his all. The conſequence 
of which was, that the next day, in Geſpair un- 
deſcribable, after writing a letter to acquaint 
. vapphira with what had happened, he ſhot him- 
ſelf through the head. The news of this deprived 
Sappbira of her ſenſes : ſhe is at preſent confined 
in a mad-houſe, and the two little innoceats, 
deſtitute of parents and fortune, have a trouble- 
ſome world to ſtruggle through, and are likely to 
tee] all the miſeries that poverty and a ſervile de- 
pendence entail on the wretched. 

XIV. Philip of Macedon, going out upon an 
expedition, was ſtopped by an old woman, who 
demanded him to re-hear a cauſe in which ſhe 
had been injured ; *© Go, woman,” ſaid he, © I am 
not at leiſure.” © If you are not at leiſure to do 
juſtice,” replied ſhe, © why do you not lay aſide 
being king?“ Philip ſtopped, examined the af- 
fair, and redreſſed her injuries. 

XV. In repenting of, or acknowledging a 
fault, we look Jes in our own imagination, but 
greater in the eyes of others, A general having 
beaten an officer, on a miſinformation, begged his 
pardon at the head of the army. The officer re- 
plied, Sir, you have reflored me my honour, but 


taken 
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taken away my life ; for after this, F can di 10 leſs 
than ſacrifice i in this day's ſervice—it being juſt 
before-an engagement. | 
XVI. As the late king of Pruſſia was paTng 
through the hall of his palace at Sans-ouct, with 
one of his generals, he faid to him, General, 
you ſhall dine nere, in a few days, with three hun- 
dred of my chamberlains.” —* Sire,” faid the 
general, © I did not think you had ſo many.“ 
The king replied, with a ſmile “ I do not mean 
thoſe nothings who wear gold keys, but my brave 
chamberlains who opened to me the gates of Si- 
lefia.*” 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE DE- 
GREE OF DOCTOR: 


RELATED BY DR. BURNEY. 


ANTHONY Wood ſays, that the degree of 
doctor was firſt given at the Engliſh univerſities, 
in the reign of Henry the Second : but this is 
fixing it at too early a period. Spelman, a more 
nice and accurate ſifter of facts, believes that 
the appellation of 4:7 was not among the de- 
grees granted to graduates in England, till the reign 


of King John, about 1207. 
| 8 5 Ie 
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It is known that this title was created on the 
continent about the middle of the twelfth century, 
as more honourable than that of maſter, which 
was become too common. Its original ſignifi- 
cation implied not only learning and (kill, but 
abilities to teach, according to the opinion of Ariſ- 
totle, who ſays, that the moſt certain proof of 
knowledge in any ſcience, is the being able to 
inſtruct others. 

The firſt degree of this kind, which was con- 
ferred in a public ſchool or academy, was at Bo- 
lo na, about the year 1130, where, according to 
Bayle, it was an honour inſtituted in favour of 
Irnerius, chancellor to the emperor Lotharius, 
who was created dacler of civil law. This ce- 
remony ſoon after was adopted in other univerſi- 
ties, and paſſed from the law to theology. 

Peter Lombard is the firſt dactor in ſacred theo- 
lozy upon record, in the univerſity of Paris. 

The preciſe time when this creation extended 
to the faculties of medicine and muſic, does not 
appear; nor can the names be found of thoſe pro- 
feſlors in either, to whom the title was firſt 
granted. 

It has, however, been frequently remarked, 
that during the middle ages muſic was always 
ranked among the ſeven liberal arts, that it was 
included in the Trivium and Quadrivium, and 
ſtudied 
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ſtudied by all thoſe who aſpired at reputation for 
learning throughout Europe. The Trivium com- 
priſed the three ſciences, of grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic, which teach us how to reaſon with 
accuracy and preciſion; and the Quadrivium 
comprehended arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and 
aſtronomy, as the four branches of the mathe- 
matics, which filently contemplate whatever is 
capable of being numbered or meaſured. Now 
it is remarkable, that in our univerſities, muſic is 
the only one of thoſe ſeven ſciences that confers 
degrees on its ſtudents ; and, in other countries, 
though theology, law, and medicine, beſtow this 
honour, which are not of the ſeven, yet muſic, 
which 25, can aſpire at no ſuch diſtinction. 
However, it evidently appears, that the muſic 
which was regarded as a ſcience by our fore- 
fathers, was merely ſpeculative, and ſuch as con- 
cerned harmonics, the ratio of muſical intervals, 
and philoſophy of ſound ; and in this ſenſe mu- 
ſical degree are perhaps but ſeldom conferred 
in our univerſities according to the original ſpirit 
of the inſtitution. But the preſent ſtatutes, not 
wholly negleCting the gratification of the car, are 
more favourable to practical muſic, and allow 
candidates for degrees to perform exerciſes, in 
which ſpecimens may be furniſhed of their ſkill 
in melody, harmony, and compolition, where 
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thoſe ſounds are arranged and combined, which 
ſcience meaſures and fixes by calculation, 

It is obſerved by the authors of the Hi/ftorre 
Litteraire de la France, that in the ſemi- barbarous 
ages, muſic was in ſuch high eftimation, that no 
one could omit the ſtudy of it who cultivated let- 
ters. The learned Gerbert, who arrived at the 
pontificate by the title of Sylveſter the Second, 
and many other illuſtrious perſonages, regarded 
it as the ſecond branch of mathematics. But if 
muſic does no honour to the ſciences at preſent, 
it is little indebted to them for the diſtinction of 
being admitted into their company during ſo many 
ages, as ignorant artiſts of talents and ſenſibility 
have perhaps contributed more to her perſection, 
than all the ſublime reveries and profound calcula- 
tions of men of ſcience. 

The firſt qualification for the degree either of 
bachelor or doctor in muſic, was, formerly, the 
reading and expouncing certain books. in Boethius, 
as the only. writings whence knowledge in the 
principles of the ſcience could be acquired. But 
the candidate for academical degrees is no longer 
put to this teſt ; he is now to compoſe an exer- 
ciſe for voices and inſtruments in ſix or eight 
parts, which he is to fubmit to the inſpection of 
the muſic profeſſor, and to have publicly perform- 
dd in the muſic ſchool of the univerſity. | 


Woed, 
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Wood, in his Faſti, has been able to produce 
no names of muſicians that have been inrolled 
among the graduates of the univerſity of Oxford 
before the ſixteenth century, though we are told 
of ſeveral at Cambridge of an carlier period. 
Whether Hambois was a meraber of this univer- 
ſity, or of Oxford, does not appear, rior indeed is 
it preciſely known at what time he received his 
diploma. But academieal honours in the faculty 
of muſic may be traced up to the year 1463 
when Henry Habengton was admitted to the de- 
gree of bachelor of muſic at Cambridge, and 
Thomas Saintwix, doctor in muſic, was made 
maſter of king's college in the ſame univerſity. 


CURIOUS NATIONAL TRAITS: 


BEING A FRAGMENT OF THE LATE JEAN 
JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 


To tearnthe characters of people inhabiting dif. 
ferent countries, it is not neceſſary to read the 
erudities of the ſpeculative, any more than to 
ſwallow the fictions of the credulous. Ignorance 
and preſumption fabricate monſters... We muſt 
ſee men act, and hear them converſe, and have 

| ſome 
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ſome degree of intercourſe or connection with 
them, before we can form any judgment of their 
modes of thinking or principles of action. 

In America we ſhall find treachery a profeſſion. 
The tyranny of England has involved all its ap- 
pendages in the ſame black imputation, But 
here only are the ſublime purities of the goſpel 
interwoven with a ſyſtem of perfidy equally diſ- 
graceful to the reaſon of man, and ſhocking to 
his heart, 

My opinion of the Engliſh is founded in experi- 
ence, and they never will give me an opportunity 
of thinking myſelf miſtaken, by forgiving me for 
ſpeaking the truth, Voltaire calls them philo- 
ſophers. So it is ſaid he once thought Fre- 
derick of Berlin. But his character is as ſublime 
as his poetry. With him Lyttleton was a ge- 
nius, and Hume a ſcribbler. Rabelais thought 
the iſland ſwarmed with brutes. In my opinion, 


it is not a den of lions, but a neſt of harpies, hor- 


nets, and monſters. 

The Dutch are men of the world. It is their 
object, and there is nothing they will not riſk 
in its acquiſition. Their virtues and vices are 
thoſe of induſtry and avatice. Like the Ameri- 
cans, flow, their motion is hardly perceptible, but 
their ſucceſs infallible z and they literally verify 


the common proverb, that the {nail is often as 
ſoon 
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ſoon at his journey's end as the ſteed. Their hiſ- 
tory, more than that of any other people what- 
ever, illuſtrates the triumphs of patience. 

The Germans have nothing fine in the tex- 
ture either of body or mind. This makes them ſeem 
ungrateful, but they are without malignity. They 
make tolerable ſoldiers, good farmers, but better 
manufacturers. Theirs is the invention of clocks, 
printing, and the compaſs. They reſtored muſic, 
and found out various muſical inſtruments. To 
them we are obliged for chariots, laying of colours 
with oil, working of pictures in glaſs, making 
worſted, ſtays, tapeſtry, and many other ſpecies 
of manufactory and mechaniſm, They gave birth 
to political liberty, and yet they are ſubject to 
the ſarcaſm of ſuftering themſelves to be inſulted 
and plundered by multitudes of petty tyrants, 
who would be ſuddenly extirpated by every other 
people in the world. This, however, does not 
prove their humanity, but their want of ſpirit. 

The Spaniards borrow from the Jews ſuperſti- 
tion, from the Saracens melancholy, and from the 
Goths candour, love of liberty, taciturnity, and 
pride. 

The French are a ſociety of mimics, but na- 
ture is their model, and to ſuch a pitch of excel- 
lence have they carried the mimical ſcience, that 

when 
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when they would paſs fictions for realities, the 
copy is not inferior to the original. 

The Italians have nearly the ſame effect on my 

mind, that an emetic has on my ſtomach ; and it is 
hard to fay whether their effeminacy be more 
contemptible, or their flagitious luxury more 
ſhocking. 
While the Spaniards, though fools, are ſaid to 
ſeem wiſe, and the French, though wiſe, to ſeem 
fools, the Portugueſe appear at leaſt as fooliſh as 
they are. Nature has made the wretches fo ſtu- 
pid, that they have not ingenuity enough to con- 
ceal it. | 
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A CERTAIN poetical fabricator ef faticical 
ſmall wares, who is {aid to have often met with a 
forrowful recompence for his lively verſes, ſpeak- 
ing, a few days ſince, in a coffee-houſe, of a per- 
ſon who was not preſent, exclaimed with a fierce 
look That fellow is a ſcoundrel ! and, if I 
could meet with him, I would give him a hun- 
dred kicks.” —* I hat you may very well afford 
to do, replied a wag ; for, to my knowledge, 
you won't then be out of his debt,” 
A JOCU- 
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A JOCULAR ANECDOTE. 


Tur late Colley Cibber, who, to ſome vices, 
almoſt inſeparable from his ptofeſſion and vivacuy 
of temper, added many virtues, was one of the 
members belonging to a club, compoſed of per- 
ſons of the firſt faſhion, who occaſionallym et at 
the Globe, a then celebrated tavern in Covent- 
Garden. This meeting, intended for the enjoy- 
ment of wit and wine, was often interrupted by 
a ſet of viſitants, who were conſtantly adding to 


the ordinary ſupper ſome of the molt cxpenſixe 
diſhes they could think of, Cibber (who never 
latterly ate any ſupper) ſaw this, and was deter- 
mined to joke them on it : accordingly, he one 
night ſpoke to the waiter, to buy him a pair of 
! filk ſtockings, and charge it to his account. 
2 When the bill came up, the firſt item began 
- with, « To Mr. Cibber's ſupper, one pair beſt white 
5 Alt flactingt, 18s. This raiſed a general laugh, 
. as ſuppoling the article to have crept into the bill 
| by the waiter's miſtake. However, Cibber very 
gravely ſet them right, by aſſuring them, © it 
was by his order, as he faw no reaſon why he 
ſhould not go to as much expence about his legs, 
as they about their belizes.”* The reproof was too 
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juſt net to be felt; and the practice was, through 
ſhame, for the future diſcontinued, 


ANECDOTES CONCERNING THE RISE 
OF THE ARTS. 


Ir has long been a favourite opinion amongſt 
the learned, both ancient and modern, that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the arts and ſci- 
ences, when all the other people were in a ſtate 
of ignorance, We are told they diſcovered geo- 
metry, in making the diviſions of land, after the 
annual overflowing of the Nile ; that the clear- 
neſs of their atmoſphere enabled them to make 
. aſtronomical obſervations ſooner than other peo- 
ple ; and that the fertility of their country gave 
riſe to trade, by enabling them to ſupply all their 
neighbours with corn, and other neceſſaries of 
life. Theſe arguments are, however, more ſpe- 
cious than true; for, if we owe the diſcovery of 
geometry to the overflowing of the Nile, of aſtro- 
nomy to the clearneſs of the atmoſphere, and of 
trade to the fertility of the ſoil, in that part of 
Hindoſtan which is within the tropic there arc 


ſtill larger rivers, which overflow annually, 2 
clearer 
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clearer ſky, and a more fertile foil. "The Nile 
only onee a year affords a ſupply of water to the 
countries on its banks, and the ſmall quantity of 
rain that falls there at other times does not fur- 
niſh moiſture enough to keep up the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of vegetation, Whereas the rivers in Hin- 
doſtan, particularly thoſe on the coaſt of Coro- 
mande!, are regularly. filled with water twice 
a year, firſt from the rains which fall in June, July, 
and Auguſt, in the Balagat mountains, where the 
ſources of thoſe rivers lie; and afterwards from 
the N. E. monſoon, or rainy ſeaſon, which con- 
tinues on the Coromandel coaſt during the 
months of October, November, and December. 
With reſpect to the goodneſs of the climate, or 
the clearneſs of the atmoſphere for the purpoſe of 
aſtronomy, there can be no compariſon between 
Egypt and Hindoftan ; for at night during the 
greater part of the year, in Hindoſtan, there is 
ſcarcely a cloud to be ſeen in the ſky, and the air, 
eſpecially in the ſouthern countries, is never dif- 
agreeably cold; ſo that an aftronomer would have 


every opportunity and inducement to purſue his 
ſtudies in the open air ; whereas in Egypt, the ſky 
1s often cloudy, and the air ſo cold as to make it 

unpleaſant to be out of doors after ſun-ſet. 
The Indians had alſo very evidently the advan- 
tage of the Egyptians with reſpect to clothing, 
which 


6 
which is one of the neceſſaries, or at leaſt one ot 
the comforts of life; for if we ſuppoſe men firſt 
clothed themſelves in the ſkins of animals, India 
abounds in vaſt foreſts, and extenſive fertile 
plains, where animals of all kinds, both ſavage 
and tame, muſt have bred infinitely faſter than 
in the barren deſerts of Upper Egypt: but in a 
hot country, the natives would- naturally prefer 
garments made of woven cotton. Now the cot- 
ton ſhrub is very rare in Egypt, even at this time; 
and it is well known to have grown in India, and 
to have been fabricated into cloth, ever ſince we 
have had any acquaintance with that country. 
From theſe premiſes, therefore, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that the Indians, in the eatly ages, were 
much more likely to ſupply the Egyptians with 
the neceſlaries and comforts of life, than to be 
ſupplied by them; that the Indians would-at leaft 
have as much occaſion for geometry as the Egyp- 
tians ; and that they had at leaſt equal, if not 
greater, advantages for purſuing the ſtudy of 
aſtronomy. Thus far, however, all is but con- 


jecture, for we have no tradition or hiſtory of thoſe 
times when either the Egyptians or the Indians 
were in an uncivilized ſtate: but if we purſue 
the ſubject, we ſhall find very evident proofs, 
that when an intereourſe did take place be- 
tween them, the Egyptians received from Hin- 
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doſtan all thoſe articles of luxury which the 
Greeks and Romans purchaſed again from them. 
It would be both tedious and unneceſſary to enume- 
rate all theſe; I ſhall, therefore, content myſelf 
with particularizing filk, ſpices, pearls, ach 
and other precious ſtones. 

It was formerly ſuppoſed that molt of theſe arti- 
cles came from Arabia Felix; but this error has 
long fince been exploded. It is now well known 
they were none of them the produce of Arabia, 
but were brought thither by veſlels from India, 
and from thence were carried up the Red Sea, 
with other productions of that country. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the Egyptians 
and the Arabians are generally ſuppoſed to have 
known the art of navigation before the Indians, 
and of courſe, that although India may produce 
ſpices, &c. the Egyptians and Arabians went 
thither to fetch them, Hiſtory being entirely fi- 
lent on this ſubject, we can only endeavour to 
aſcertain this matter, by ſtating the arguments 
on both fides the queſtion. 

In all probability, before any intercourſe ſubſiſted 
between the Indians and Egyptians, both people 
knew how to conſtruct ſmall boats, or rather 
rafts, for Croſſing deep rivers, and even for 
tranſporting themſelves by water from one place 
to another in the ſame country; but, at the ſame 
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time it muſt be allowed, that the Indians had 
much better materials for building both ſmall and 
large boats, than either the Egyptians, or even the 
Arabians; and the boats of the preſent day plain. 
ly ſhew in what manner the Indians made uſe of 
theſe materials. The planks are made of a light, 
buoyant, pliant wood, ſewed together with coir, 
or the rind of the cocoa nut, made into a kind of 
ſmall cord; all the large ropes are made of the 
ſame materials, and even the oars themſelves are 
formed of one ſtraight pole, with a piece of flat 
board tied upon it with a coir ſtring to form the 
blade of the oar. The preſent large country boats 
of forty and fifty tons, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
the Lacidivi and Maldivi iſlands, are ſtill built in 
the ſame manner, with no other difference than 
being on a larger ſcale : with theſe in à fair ſea- 
ſon they make voyages many degrees out of ſight of 
land ; yet nothing of the kind, not even the firſt 
eſſays of the art, could have been more rude than 
theſe now are. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
as ſoon as they knew the latitude of the Straits of 
Babelmandel, and were furniſhed with inſtru- 
ments for making obſervations, they ventured to 
paſs over from the Malabar coaſt to that of 
Arabia. 
I may perhaps be aſked when and how it was 
they became acquainted with the latitude of theſe 
4 ſtraits ? 
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ſtraits? that is a difficulty I believe no perſon 
can ſolve, any more than myſelf ; but it is poſſible 
that there was once a chain of iſlands nearly in 
ſight of each other, from the Malabar coaſt to 
that of Arabia, moſt of which may have been 
ſwallowed up in ſome great convulſion of nature, 
ſo as to leave no remains, excepting the iſland of 
Socotra and thoſe of Lacidivi and Maldivi. But 
even ſuppoling no ſuch iſlands to have exiſted, 
ſtill ſurely, as the Indians had good materials for 
building veſſels, and a fea to fail upon that is go- 
verned by regular currents and periodical winds, 
neither of which the Egyptians had, we may ra- 
ther ſuppoſe that the produce of Hindoſtan was 
carried to Egypt by the Indians, than that it was 
fetched-away from thence by the Egyptians. 

If the Indians required nothing from the Egyp- 
tians either of the neceſſaries or comforts of life; 
if the Egyptians got ſpices and other articles of 
luxury from India; and if the natives of India 
were firſt acquainted with the ſcience of aſtronomy 
and the arts of navigation, all of which I think 
are probable, it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the arts and ſciences were firſt known in India, 
and from thence were brought up the Red Sea to 
Egypt. 

I am well aware, that the advocates for Egypt 
will call upon me to produce any remains of anti- 
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quityin India ſo ancient as the pyramids, To theſe 10 
gentlemen I ſhall oppoſe one impoſſibilitytoanother, 


by aſking them to trace back the building of Gour, - 
which ſeven hundred and thirty years before Chriſt E 
was the capital of Bengal, of of the better known ke 
Palibothra of the ancients, which was th. capital fo 
of India long before Alexander's time. As a fur- * 
ther proof that the natives of Hindoſtan were in * 
an advanced ſtate of civilization near two thouſand . 
years ago, I ſhall alſo beg leave to obſerye, that * 
a plate of copper was lately dug up at Mong- in 
heer, engraved with Shanſcrit characters, which wo 
| contains a conveyance or grant of land from * 
Bickeram-Geet, raja of Bengal, to one of his Ye 
ſubjeAs, and dated near one hundred. years before Fra 
the Chriſtian era. To enter into a long detail of pet 
reaſoning upon this plate cannot be neceſſaty; * 
for one may in an inſtant conceive how long the dot 
arts and ſciences mutt have been known in Hin- fag 
doſtan, before theſe regular diviſions of land | 
took place, and the grants of them were en- 5 


graved on copper in ſuch characters as would not deg 
diſgrace our moſt ſkilful artiſts even at this time. 1 
The ingenious Mr. Halhed, in the, preface of 


his Bengal Grammar, informs us, that the raja 
of Kiſhnagur, who, he ſays, is by far the moſt of 
learned and able antiquary that Bengal has pro- 

8 Eur 
duced within this century, poſitively affirms that of. 
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he has in his own poſſe ſſion Shanſcrit books, which 


give an account of a communication formerly 
ſubſiſting between India and Egypt, wherein the 
Egyptians are conſtantly deſcribed as diſciples, 
and not as inſtructors, of the Indians; and as 
ſeeking that liberal education, and thoſe ſciences, 
in Hindoſtan, which none of their own country- 
men had ſufficient knowledge to impart. This 
evidence of the learned raja has great weight 
with me, eſpecially as there are books now extant 
in Bengal, written in the ShanſCrit language, 
which are copies of others, ſaid by the Bramins 


to be dated more than two thouſand two hundred 
years before the Chriſtian era. This fact admit- 


ted, and I firmly. believe it very poſlible to be 
proved, the- Egyptians muſt appear a modern 
people in compariſon with the natives of Hin- 
doſtan ; for when the former were advanced no 
farther in literature than the conſtruction of hiero- 
glyphics, the latter were maſters of books writ- 
ten in a language which had then attained a great 
degree of perfection, 

But this is not all that may be urged in favour 
of the claims of the Indians ; ſome further proofs 
will appear, upon examining the general (tate 
of commerce at that time all over the globe. In 


Europe it was very trifling, and only a corner 


of Africa was ever known, conſequently, what- 
; 88 ever 
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ever commerce then exiſted muſt have come from 
Alia. About this time there was a chain, or if 
I maybe allowed the expreſſion, a ſtreet of mag- 
nificent cities from Coptos to Alexandria, which 
continued in a flouriſhing ftate, notwithſtanding 
the Egyptian empire frequently changed its ſove- 
reign. Nor, from any information I am maſter 
of, can I find theſe cities began to decline un- 
til the followers of Mahomed transferred the 
India trade from Upper Egypt to the oppoſite 
coaſt of the Red Sea; then, and not before, Up- 
per Egypt became what it ſtill continues to be, 
an uninhabited defert. If theſe facts be true, 
and I believe they will not be diſputed, we may 
reaſonably infer from them, not only that theſe 
cities of Upper Egypt exiſted by the ſupport they 
derived from that trade, but alſo that they -wed 
their original exiftence to it. Nor is it Egypt 
only that has experienced theſe effocts of the India 
trade: whatever nation has poſſeſſed the largeſt 
ſhare of it, has invariably for the time enjoyed 
alſo the largeſt portion of wealth and power, and, 
when deprived of it, ſunk again 2 into its 

original obſcurity. 
When the folly of the cruſades was over, and 
the remembrance of the injuries ſuſtained on both 
ſides in ſome meaſure mutually forgotten; the 
Mahometans, intent only on conqueſt and ſpread- 
4 ing 
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ing the doctrines of their prophet, allowed the 
Chriſtians to carry on the trade between Europe 
and the Levant, which conſiſted principally in 
tranſporting the India goods from the ports of 
Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, to thoſe of Italy. It 
is well known that the Venetians for a long time 
engroſſed the greater part of this trade, and, 
whilſt they enjoyed it, were the richeſt and moſt 
powerful people in Europe. We may alſo trace 
it from Venice to the Hans towns, by the cities 
to which it gave riſe in Germany. But at lengta 
the Portugueſe diſcovered the paſſage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, which carried a part of 
the India trade into another channel. Venice 
immediately declined, and Portugal became one of 
the-greateſt nations in Europe. They, however, 
enjoyed their ſuperiority but a ſhort time; for 
the enterpriſing and induftrious natives of Holland 
found their way round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and very ſoon eftabliſhed themſelves in India on 
the ruin of the Portugueze. Whilſt the riches 
of India flowed into Holland, the Dutch diſputed 
the empire of the ſeas with the united flzets of 
England and France. At laſt we obtained 2 
larger portion of this trade than ever was enjoyed. 
by any nation whatever, excepting the Egyp- 
tians ; and every perſon knows at that period 
Great Britain gave law to all Europe. Nor does 
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it require the gift of prophecy to be able to fore- 
tell, that, deprived of this ſource of wealth, we 
ſhall fink almoſt as low in the political ſcale of 
Europe, as either Holland, Portugal, Venice, or 
even Egypt itſelf. 

If all the European countries I have mentioned 
derived the major part of their wealth from the 
India trade, and declined again when they were 
deprived of it, we may naturally ſuppoſe that 
ſimilar cauſes have produced ſimilar effects in 
Egypt, and conſequently that Hindeſtan was the 
eriginal ſource or fountain- head of the arts, the 
ſciencet, and commerce, and from whence they 
bave ſince been diffuſed over the reſt of the 
globe. | 
In this regular progreſs of the arts and ſciences 
from Eaſt to Weſt, there ſeems to be ſomething 
more than common chance. Suppoſing them to 
have come originally from India, they next went 
to Egypt, from thence to Greece, and fo on to 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
From the weſt part of Europe they alſo paſſed 
over to America, where probably they will fill 
continue to purſue the ſame courſe, until they 
have finiſhed their circuit round tne globe, by 
opening a communication between the weſt coaſts 
of America and the caſt coaſts of Aſia, 
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ANECDOTE FOR NATURALISTS : 


RELATED BY MR. PENNANT. 


] N the church-yard of Lambeth there is a tomb 
which no naturaliſt ſhould neglect viſiting, that 
of old John Tradeſcant, who, with his ſon, lived 
in this pariſh. The elder was the firſt perſon 
who ever formed a cabinet of curioſities in this 
kingdom. The father is ſaid to have been gar- 
dener to Charles I. But Parkinſon ſays, « ſome- 
times belonging to the right honourable lord Ro- 
bert ear] of Saliſbury, lord treafurer of England 
in his time; and then unto the right honourable 
the lord Wotton, at Canterbury, in Kent; and 
laſtly unto the late Duke of Buckingham“. Both 
father and ſon were great travellers ; the father 
is ſuppoſed to have viſited Ruſſia, and moſt 
parts of Europe, Turkey, Greece, many of the 
eaſtern countries, Egypt and Barbary ; out of 
which he introduced multitudes of plants and 
flowers, unknowa before in our -gardens. His 
was an age of floriſts : the chief ornaments of the 
parterres were owing to his labours. Parkinſon 
continually acknowledges the obligation. Many 
plants were called after his name: theſe the Lin- 


* Parkiaſon's Paradiſus Terreſtris, 152. 
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nzan ſyſtem has rendered almoſt obſolete : but 
| the great naturaliſt hath made more than repara- 
tion, by giving to a genus of plants the title of 
Tradeſcantia*. The AMuſcum Tradeſcantianum, 
a fmall book, adorned by the hand of Hollar 
with the heads of the father and the ſon, is a proof 
of their induſtry. It is a catalogue of their vaſt 
 colleQtion, not only of the ſubjects of the three 
kingdoms of nature, but of artificial rarities from 
great variety of countries. The collection of 
medals, coins, and other antiquities, appears to 
have been very valuable. Zoology was in their 
time but in a low ſtate, and credulity far from 
being extinguiſhed : among the eggs is one ſup- 
poſed to have been of the dragon, and another of 
the griffin, You might have found here two 
feathers of the tail of the phoenix, and the claw of 
the ruck, a bird able to truſſe an elephant. Not- 
_ withitanding this, the collection was extremely 
valuable, eſpecially in the vegetable kingdom. In 
his garden, at his houſe at South Lambeth, was 
an amazing arrangement of trees, plants, and 
flowers. It ſeems to have been particularly rich 
in thoſe of the Eaſt, and of North America. His 
merit and -aſhiduity muſt have been very great; 
for the eaſtern traveller muſt have laboured under 
great difficulties, frum the barbarity of the coun- 


Species Plantarum, i. 411. 
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try: and North America had in his time been 
but recently ſettled. Yet we find the names of 
numbers of trees and plants ftill among the rarer 
of much later times. Iq him we are alſo in- 
debted for the luxury of many fine fruits ; for, as 
Parkinſon obſerved, © The choyſeſt for goodneſſe, 
and rareſt for knowledge, are to be had of my 
very good friend Maſter John Tradeſcante, who 
hath wonderfully laboured to obtaine all the rareſt 
fruits he can heare off in any place of Chriſten- 
dome, Turky, yea, or the whole world .“ He 
lived at a large houſe in this pariſh, and had 
an extenſive garden, much viſited in his days. 
After his death, which happened about the year 
165 2, his collection came into the poſſeſhon of 
the famous Mr. Elias Aſhmole, by virtue of a 
deed of gift which Mr. Tradeſcant, junior, had 
made to him of all his rarities, in true aſtrologi. 
cal form, being dated December 16, 1657, 5 her. 
30 minutes p merid + Mr. Aſhmole alſo pur- 
chaſed the houſe, which is ſtill in being ; the gar- 
den fell to decay. In the year 1749, it was vi- 
fited by two reſpectable members of the Royal 
Society t, who found among the ruins ſome trees 
and plants which were evidently introduced here 
by the induſtrious founder. The collection of 


© Parkinſcn's Paradiſus Terreſtris, 575. 
+ Aſhmole's Diary, 36. ; 
: The late Sr William Watſon and Dr. Mitchell. 
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curioſities were removed by Mr. Aſhmole, to his 
Muſeum at Oxford, where they are carefully pre- 
ſerved. Many very curious articles are to be ſeen: 
among others, . ſeveral original drefſes and wea- 
pons of the North Americans, in their original 
ſtate : which may in ſome period prove ſervice- 
able in illuſtrating their manners and antiquities. 
The monument of the Tradeſcants was erected 

in 1662, by Heſter, relict of the younger. It 
is an altar tomb: at each corner is cut a Jarge 
tree, ſeeming to ſupport the ſlab : at one end is an 
hydra picking at a bare ſkull, poſſibly deſigned as 
an emblem of envy ; on the other end are the arms 
of the family. On one ſide are ruins, Grecian pil- 
lars, and capitals; an obeliſk and pyramid, to 
denote the extent of his travels : and on the op- 
poſite, a crocodile, and various ſhells, expreſſive 
of his attention to the ſtudy of natural hiftory. 
Time had greatly injured this monument ; but 
in 1773 it was handfomely reſtored, at the pariſh 
expence; and the inſcription, which was origi- 
nally deſigned for it, engraven on the ſtone, 
As it is both fingular and hiſtorical, I preſent it to 
the reader : | 


Know, ſtranger, ere thou paſs, bencath this tone 
Lye John Tradefcant, grandſire, father, ſon ; 
The laſt dy'd in his ſpring ; the other two 
Liv'd till they had travetl'd art and nature through, 
As by their chaice collections may appear, 
Of what is rare, in land, in ſea, in air; 
Whilt 
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Whilſt (as Homer's Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one cloſet ſhut. 

Theſe famous antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the roſe and lily queen, 
Tranſplanted now themſelves, fleep here ; and when 
Angels ſhall with their trumpets waken men, 

And fire ſhall purge the world, theſe hence ſhall riſe, 
And change this garden for a paradiſe. 


A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


A Superficial obſerver would not imagine that 
an impediment in ſpeech is a capital diſadvantage 
to a private in the army; but in illuſtration of it, 
the following pleaſant adventure is related, upon 
the authority of an eminent military character ;— 
When this gentleman was during the late war at 
an examination of principals for the Militia, one 
of them claimed the privilege of excluſion, be- 
cauſe, as he ſaid, „he, he, he, he, he, he ſtut- 
tered.” You don't go into the army to talk, re- 
plied the officer, but to fight Ay, but faid the fel- 
low, they'll put me upon g, g, g, g, g, guard! 
and before I could ſay wh- wh- wh- wh- who goes 
there, a man might run half a mile! But, con- 
tinged the captain, you'll have another centinel with 
you, and he can challenge, while you fire ! Very 
well, fir, anſwered the other, b, b, b, b, b, but— 
I may be taken priſoner, and then I ſhould be run 
through with a bayonet before I could cry, qu, qu, 
qu, qu, qu, quarter ! It is hardly neceſſary to 
ſay, that this pertinent objector was diſcharged. 
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two vols. 12 mo. price 68. ſewed. 


New Editions, much improved, of 
THE FLOWERS of ANCINT and MODERN 
HISI ORT. 
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Books printed fer C. and G. Kradskkv. 


HISTORY. By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. 
Comprehending, on a new plan, the moſt remarkable 


and intereſting events, as well as ancient and modern 


chatacters; deſigned for the improvement and enter- 
tainment of youth. In two vols. 1zmo. price 68. 
ſewed. 

Either the Ancient or Modern parts may be had 
ſeparate, price 3s. each. | 

An ABRIDG MENT of the HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAN), from Romer rsox, STUART, &c. in the man- 
ner of Goldſmith's Abridgment of the Hiſtories of 
England, Rome, and Greece. Twelves. Price 3s. 6d. 


bound. 


This is a very judicious and well-written Abridg- 
ment of the Hiſtory of Scotland, or rather of the 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots. It is a very proper 
School Book, and -will be read with more intereſt by 
boys than moſt others. ANALYTICAL Review. 


CURIOUS THOUGHTS on MAN; ſelected from 
the works of Lon D Kariwmes, Lox D Moxsobpo, the 
immortal MonTEeEsQuIiEv, and others; including the 
reſemblance between the faculties of brutes the 
human ſp=cies, particularly the oxaxnouTANnG ; un- 
der the following heads: Social Nature of Man, Po- 
pulation, Language, Civilization, Government, Tax- 
ation, Singular Cuſtoms, Eating and Drinking, Muſic, 
Gaming, Luxury, &c. Kc. By the Rev. JOHN 
ADAMS, A. M. Twelves. Price 3s. ſewed. 


THE BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE, alphabe- 
tically digeſted, with a copious Ix DEX. To which is 
added his LIE, and a 'medallion of his profile and 
Garrzick's, in ſhade. A new edition, ornamented 
with plates, and improved by a conſiderable number 
of the moſt admired fcenes m Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, King Lear, Julius Cxfar, Macbeth, Timon 
of Athens, Henry the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Eighth, Richard the 
38. 6d, ſewed. 


Third, Hamlet, Cc. &c. Price 


